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plat,  salon  la  caa.  Toua  laa  autraa  axampiairaa 
originaux  sont  fiimte  an  commandant  par  la 
pramlAra  paga  qui  comporta  una  amprainta 
d'impraaaion  ou  d'illuatration  at  an  tarminant  par 
la  darnlAra  paga  qui  comporta  una  talla 
amprainta. 
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Les  cartes,  planches,  tableaux,  etc.,  peuvent  Atre 
fiimAs  A  des  taux  da  rMuction  diff Aranta. 
Lorsque  le  document  est  trop  grand  pour  Atre 
reproduit  en  un  soul  cilchA,  ii  est  film*  A  partir 
do  I'angia  aupiriaur  gauche,  do  gauche  A  droite, 
et  do  haut  en  baa.  en  prenant  ia  nombre 
d'imagea  nAcassaira.  Lea  diagrammes  suivants 
illustrent  la  mAthoda. 
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V '  '  ^wBppueoEugland  dunhc' .hat' pe» 

/,,  ^u  28  5  per  cent,  of  her  total  iaaport^ 

ileat,  including  flour,  against  24.7  pw 

t.  from  Russia  and  17.2  per  cent,  .from 

many.    In  the  same  period  £t^Iand  im- 

ted  43  percent,  of  hor  total  importiLtionB  ' 

orn  from  this  country^In  1852  the  exports 

orn  from  this  country  to  Great  Bri^in 

y  amounted  to  1,341,304  bushels,  against 

'  5,632  bushels  from  Turkey  and  BoumaT 

.  and  1,870,528  bushels  from  Russia.    At 

sent  Roumania  and  Southern  Rvss!>i,  tea 

er  degree,  are  our  principal  coiiipetitors 

the  supply  of  com.    The  year  1870  wau  a 

'  harvest  year  in  England ;  prices  were 

,  and  the  total  imports  of  wheat  were  only 

94,152  cwt.   against  51,880,393   cwt.  in 

5.    The  following  table  gives  the  sources 

supply:—        ,  V 

Feroeni 

Cwt  of«U. 

Itnd  States  and  Canada 91,716,886 


imia e,769,aeo 

Itish  India 8,379,887 

ftnany 8,824,148 

pt 8,918.aC7 

Rkeyand  Koamonia l,a38,8Sl 

ill 988,619 

|iic« S9&SS0 

Wark 962,580 

tr  oottntriea 8,808,8M 


19.7 
7.4 
5.9 
4.9 
9.9 
9.8 
0.7 
0.9 
7.4 


Total 44,374,169  100 

he  importations  of  corn  wore  39,968,286 

,  of  which  upward  of  60  per  cent.  cam6 

this  country.     CanAcMan  ezpoMsof 

in  are  included  in  those  of  this  country. 

ill  be  seen  tbWb  Buasia  aod  Toricejr  have 

hed  22.8  jxer  cent  of  the  lupcliea  to 

d.    Inuidlaa  deatfli  mcvmU 

Kg^t  bebw  iobjeot  1»  the  raMmliiiy- 


n  1 

il 


^   ri>difCflir9oolc«l  Wl- 

flhii  tlw  Oaii<|iiM«r  wm  eoolfiWI  imm 
'tttytinagai.     It  ooalalni  •  "omwu  of 

of  EoRlAiid,  and  In** 

lifand  ttuMi  faortdly  M  000  of  the  moit 
idoMlib  dooameiiti  Id  fbe  E0gllih  SUte 
Vtipti  Offlot.  The  eetMiu  thus  Noordad 
WW  iiiede  wUh  gieat  eure  and  jniantenen, 
•ndMcoxdlDi^to  itai  retuiiu  the  nnmbar 
ol  Uad-holdHHi  in  Eogltnd  pi  1086  vm 
64|8I3.  It  osold  Mtfflely  he  nUL  thai  all 
ttMM  were  land-ownen.  ^  y<|rj  fav  from 
Ik  Some  held  hf  one  tenate  tedaome  hy 
Mother,  irot  all  had  a  mote  oc  leaa  ahao* 
hile  Inlflreat  in  a  greater  or  Um  portlou  of 
kheeoU. 

No  other  land  oaosoa  haa  ever  heen 
oMdetill within  afewjeani ago;  In  1872 
Parilanw&t  ocderad 'Mother,  and  the 
OoMmhnlon  appointed  to  take  ohaXKe  of 
the  natter  haa  laielflMraedaa  theraeolt 
U  lU  labonm  two  quarto  Tolomea  of  1,800 
of  oloaefy  printed  and  tabalaied 
Thia  aeoand  Domesdaj  Book 
Ita  origin  to  the  peralatent 
ol  BefomMM,  who  have 
avaUf     Pv^Hfi^  eg^^biit     lanl 

Lwera 


Wgid  lo  80,000  vm^M^fUU  ih«  teti» 
Ifopdatka  waa  a9j7ia^Mft^    la  108S 
ItoMlHt  hand,  with  a  popciatloii of  2, 
OOO^OQO,  «h«t  were  5i,8l3  tand^waaia. 
lilalo  b»  pnadaed  that,  leadag  ool  U 
Timr  tha  eltf  ef  Loadoa,  then  aai84i000r 
OOOolaom  III Baglaad and  Wakaoooa- 
pM«  uA  1,600,000'  aoiea  oonaaoM  an^ 
waate.  How  how  doea  the  new  Daaaeiday 
Book  ahow  that  thla  laid  la  owmdl   It 
«o«U  aaem  faom  tha  aaauury  that  thei^ 
an  079,«M  ^waan.    Ihia  aepwni  ntt^ 
aatlaf^abiy,  aad  aceoa  te  teU  1  Ma  W 
dUbrart  iMMtt  what  the  oppoaaala  eClia# 
iBoaeffdly  have  been  In  the  hAUeiiaek 
tbgforlh.     Whea,how«T«r,lkUiaBdi>- 
Blood  that  ol  theaa  703,289  hold  leaa  than 
an  aaia^  the  extent  of  the  mlataha,  If  nle- 
tafc««hanbe,h  aacntohelaaiBhaiaell^ 
thaanlght at  fliat  be  ImagladL   Of  the 
nnudnlng  200,647,  ebont  7,000  nay  b#: 
dedneted  for  double  retunaca  torper* 
aona  holding  propertj  in  more  tiiaa  one 
eonntj.      Thia    would    leaf*    26^,647 
potiened   of   an   aore   and   apvarda, 
wUoh   night   aeem    to   pdat   to   an' 
amount  of  dlitrlbntlmi  fa*  abore  wluit 
had  been  generally  aappoaed.    Batthaa» 
when  the  partioulaia  are  gone  bto  attU- 
mora  eKefoUy ,  a  verj  diSnrantoonolailoii 
lareadicd.    TherearelOO  pecaona  who, 
among  them,  hold  3,852,000  aerea,  or 
moaa    than  •  one>ninth    of  Iha    whole 
aoreage  of  the  Ungdom;    Three  of  thaae 
holdeaoh  100,000  aorea  and  apvari^ 
lAUe  the  lowcat  amonnt  held  by  any  one 
of  them  la  20,000  aorea.     Another  faet 
tcUa  Ita  own  atory.    Of  the  thlrtyfovr 
miUhMia  of  aoren^   12^000  '  penona  bwit 
29,846,000.    ThblearcB  4,164,000  aor  | 
to  be  owned  by  all  the  reat.    At  we  hav* 
abeady  aaid,  703,289  own  lem  than  an 
aereeaoh,  oru^  about  600,000  aeraa  In 
all,  kaviog  3,664,000  to  the  oth«  "land- 
ownera."    Of  thea^  260,000  wlB  mvr 
age  holdlnga'of  firom  one  to  ftre  aorn,  and 
7,471  a  good  deal  more.    The  twelve 
Ivgeat  ownera  In  England  and  Walea  aa 
regardaaraa  are  the  Doke  cf  Noithum- 
beriaad,  Dake  of  Darronahlre^  Doke  of 
Clarehmd,  Sir  W.  W.  W|a»»  I>ukn  ol 
Bedford,  Earl  of  OarlUe,  pt^  of  Eat. 
lead.  Earl  of  hwwi»l%  to^  .iMoadeld, 
Mail  Powli^  Sail   BiovaWw,  aad  BmI 
'al:X)eily* 
Ha  liali  laid  by  the  OolleffM  of  the 


£411,164  PMipioidyttlWMutlM 
of  Ini^kHii  !■  vUik  ttin  ^  no  U4v«' 

domn  bold  149,8^  mm,  uA  «&• 
DoMm  oI  liweMttr  imi  Oorawall 
80^901.  !  ^ 

Nov,  wlMkk doikoM Nianii ilMir t  Ap. 
poNB^f  thai  Booriy  a  nlUbm  ol  pofWNU 
.oim  porta  of  tlio  soil  of  Snf- 
hai.  Bat  uluft  ndlf  t  Ihol  12,1«0 
hoodi  ol  fualllM  own  29,860,000  mkoo  oat 
of  an  icgNi^  ol  34,000,000;  onA  that 
oa4  ot  a  total  nntal  ol  1600.000,000  Umm 
19,100  abiorb  $447,760,000.  Tiwie'tiro 
facta  nuMM  than  malEe  oat  tha  oaiooltlio 
land  nloriaen^  w]u>  lna|»t,  not  apm 
lind  obnfiioatloa  or  Intetfo^oneo  with  o»- 
dfaucf  tndaIaini,batapon  all  banrlan 
ptothaoaaj  and  dtaap  tmnate  ol  land 
bobg  dona  KW%f  irlth,  ao  tbat  that  ipadea 

be  lahJMt  to  the  lattte  laws  of  aoeamola- 
tloo  uid  disintegration,  and  be  In  evetf 
COM  disposed  of  as  freely  as  any  other  ar* 
tiole  of  merohavidlflo.  In  other  wocd«|^ 
ihst  all  laws  of  entail  and  primogenitor* 
shenld  be  abolished,  and  tli%t  in  ofwy 
eaie  a  nsan  that  doafa  In  landahoold,  II  ha 
oannot  pay  Ua  debti,  have  hia  proporty 
sold  without  reierT>^  exactly  aa  if  he  dealt 
In  sugar  and  tea. 

Thna  the  EnsUsh  land  qnoitlon,  aa  It 
now  stands.  Is  ais  wa  hare  often  assertei 
In  these  eolmnns.  No  entail,  no  prlmo* 
genltna^  and  cheap  oonTayanotaig»  *>  *^ 
the  title-deed  of  an  aore  may  notoost  as 
mnoh  as  that  offkn  earldom.  B?erythlng 
polnta  to  this  Tuy  speedily  bsoomlng  one 
of  the  "bomlng '  qneatiens  in  Britain. 
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TOTAL  roODDOTIOir  Of   ITOOPa— ^THB  OBOPS 

4K9:WrQRTB  Of  1870 — ^thi  PBOBA]pi.a   ' 

:,  DBMAMD  rOB  AKBBICAN  PBODUOIB. 

• /9 

(B9tton  flewM.)^  /^ 
a,»»„H-.a  toreiy  careful  statisncal  «Ki 
kreoently  made  by  the Treaph  Oov«rn4 
Jthb  total  oehial  prodtfQti<Jn'of  ^tabw 
oteet  {Mceien^  to  an  aveiffe  of  4,9d4,4 


IAoconUng  to  the  most  modBiaiK< 
thearUwe  (laabli^of  oowalswiat-- 
>he  coosftttp*roi»  Jtfetelif  tahi^*^ 
Statefthat  come  Vter  Bweddiapon;  i, 
have  to  obtain  ^;iain  sap^eb  fram 
countries.    Ii  this  oonntry  thtM-BlOke 
cereal  productitm  consists  of  botn.  In  %— 
oats  predominate,  and  next  in  qutsntity  w 
wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  com.    Ba8Sia,Pj 
sia,  and  France  produce  large  whsat  Mo; 
and  the  two  first  are  onr  largest  eompetoi — 
In  the  English  market.    In  Bombiiiin  Md 
Senria  com  takes  the  first  ranlc^  ^^JPi  *"> 
1860  Russia  and  Prusria  led  the   iMttd 
States  in  the  supply  of  wheat.    Vram  M 
to  1861  the  exports  of  wheat  from  thii 
try  to  England  spmng  suddenly  up    , 
340,504  cwt  to  15,610,472  owt,  M^lUe  in 
same  period  RuMda  advanced   oidx  CNib' 
3,837,464  to  4,667,483  owt.,  and  pEUSsta/firmn 
!  3,346,301  cwt.  to  4,462,673  cwt.    The  lead, 
*  taken  so  suddenly  by  this  coimti^  has  efor; 
I  since  been  maintained.    Tables  oote|lt|g  Hmh 
'  years  from  I860  to  1872  show  that  .the  "'■^" 
,  ted  States  suppUfd  England  dozing  '*^ 
I  riod  with  28.6  per  cent,  of  het  totfil 
'  of  wheat,  including  flonr^  agBlnst 
centfix>m  Bussia  and  17.2  per  ' 
Qermany.    In  the  same  period  Im- 
ported 43  per  cent,  of  her  tottdlht] 
of  com  froi^  this  G0untry|In  ISottL. 
of  cmm  from  tUSl  ootthivy  to  OriNt 
only  amonhtod  to  1,341,304  boliheis,  _  ,  ., 
1,796,632  bushels  from  Turkey  and  Boama;' 
nia,  and  1,^0,628  bnahisls  ^coinBttsda.  tAij 
present  Boumania  and  Soothei^  Bnssia.  1;d  » 
lesser  degree,  are  our  principal  oompetitoML 
In  the  supply  of  cci.    The  year  1876  was'4 
good  harvest  year  in  England;  prioeBz.weca 
low,  and  the  total  itiportiof  n^eat  wen  o^ 
44,394,162  cwt  against  »1,88«,393  cwt,-1)| 
1875.    The  following  table  gives  the  araiDsa 
of  supply:— 
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•Paoty  Monagl^  M^^ 
1  miadio  OonuuflnoAr 
^fn.tft  in  tbi*  ooM^ 
iam,  <^  which  S^4RlMWf 
.-.  V  jr«ttr,  apd  26>99S  are  mi}> 
aijmKioKj  aod  mouoUiD.  Br 
J  18Bl.Mrf  1871  Monaghan  lost  11^ 
4^  Its  popaiation ;  the  number  of) 
^^U.ai  hoQBCi  diminiahiog  ia   the 
lanM  |>er?^d,  21,064  to  22,420.    Id  ibe 
[list  ii{«Qtioned  year  the  total  populatiop 
lif  flw  tmtnty  amonnty  Ito  114;969  per- 
\Mi^'  af  ooeapatton  ibe  inhabitants 
distributed  as  follows:— Profession- 
\^;  domestic,  1^607;  com- 
^5{  ai^ioaltnn),  31,5^f  ia-H 
,928;  indefinite  and  noB'l^ro- 
|e^te^^j508.    There  are  14,516  fnrm- 
l^o^enjpying  19^893  farm   holdings. 
vfme  latter,  2,583  are  under  five  acres ; 
4«787  are  between  5  and  10  acres ;  6,1^. 
are  %etwete  10  and  ^ ;  2,600  are  be- 
tiraeo  20  and  30;  986  are  between  30 
«i$  40 ;  447  are  between  40  and  SO ;  368 ' 
are  between  50  and  75 ;  and  234  are  be- 
tween 75  and  700  acres.    One  holding 
akae  is  above  1000  acres  in  extent.   By 
roligiou«  profession,  the  population  of 
J  ?i2S''^'2P  ''**  distributed  as  follows  in 
i  1S?2:— Roman   Catholics,   84,345,   or 
7d?4  per  pent. ;  Protestant  RoiscopaHan?, 
15,Ml,  or  13*6  per  cent. ;  Presbyicrians, 
1^914,  or  121  per  cent,  j  Methodists, 
^',  and  all  other  denominations,  576. 
In  i9n  there  were  4,964  persons  in 
ntoashan  speaking  English  and  Irish, 
and  138  who  speak  Irish  alone,  while,  in 
|861i  the  Iric^-speakiog  population  num< 
tered  7,417.    Monaghan  counts  203  pri- 

Sai^  schools,  of  which  157  are  under  the 
ational^vstem.and  33  belong  (o  the 
vanrcfr  Education  Society;   and  four 
sni^ior  edueational  establishments,  of 
1  wni^  two  are  ecclesiastical.    In  the  ten 
j  years  preeeding  1871,  14,953   persons 
]  fWJ^rated  from  the  county,  against  26,- 
842  in  the  previous  deeen Dial  period. 

Tyborb.— The  statistics  of  thiscoun- 
ty,  drawn  fi-pai  the  census  of  1871,  have 
Just  been  published.  They  show  a  popu- 
Jktion  of  215,766  persons,  which  is  a 
decrease  of  22,735  from  the  last  consus. 
The  number  of  inhabited  houses  in  the 
ooBBty  is  less  by  1,340,  being  now  41,. 
62Brth6ietininhabited  are  1,340.  Prom 
»bli*«oreage  of  775,255  there  are  275,- 
MZiwm  under  tillage,  264,-271  are  de- 
^otedto  pasture,  and  9,195  to  planta-  , 

i4^^  W  tliB  oi^Dty  tb6  eotam^ial  I 
eldiianot  rei:^  large,  only  mustering 
'     TtiaJicncurt^ral  (ilaas,  however, 
^{f  ^^i^^»  "Q^I  ^he  industrial 

1»€v«      '     " 
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>ti..   TJuiJesittiim»ift 

_. 6  OhruOrnhguXim, 

ia  tgahwIiTof  tb'^  Sodet^of  Ittmektiii; 
but  only  two  genuine  Jews;  Uoitarti^ 
5,  whioD  is  also  the  number  of  the  Frle- 
thiokers;  Brethren  17;  Plyitto^th  do. 
21,  and  Christian  do.  &,  but  ibt 
"  Christians"  of  the  county  only  nam- 
her  26.  The  illiterate  persons  of^five 
years  and  upwards  arc  55|359or29^r 
cent,  of  the  population.  This  shows  a 
considerable  improvement  in  the  census 
of  1861,  when  the  percentage  was  32-6. 
In  that  year  there  were  206  persons  who 
^ke  Irish  only,  and  10,654  who  could 
both  speak  English  and  Irish.  At  the 
last  census  these  numbers  were  130  and 
6,421  respectively.  Ap  regards  emi^- 
tion,  the  ]^«  t  census  shows  that  23fr22 
persons  havj  emigrated  during  the  pre- 
vious ten  years,  whereas  during  the  ten 
years  preceding  1861  the  number  was 
39,629. 

.  GALWAT.-r-The  census  of  Ireland  for 
1871    has   reached   as  far  as  Galway, 
which  forms  the  subjeict  of  the  portion 
of  the  return^  last  issued.     There  were 
in  Galway  County  in  1871  a  total  popu- 
lation of  248,458  persons,  against  440,- 
098  persons  in  1841.      The  number  of 
inhabited  bouses  in  1871  was  45,564;  in 
1841,  it  was  73.325.     The  total  valua- 
tion of  houses    and    land   in    Galway 
county  in  1871  was  £439,521,  and  in 
Gftilway  town,  £32,453.      The  town  of 
Galway  is  tenanted  by  4,102  families, 
living  in  3,365  bouses,  of  which  404  are 
first  class,  and  two  (?)  are  mud  cabins. 
The  total   population  of  the  town  of 
Galway  in  1871  was  19,843,  and  of  these 
8  were  between  85  and  90  years  of  age. 
No  centenarian  is  reocrded,  but  the  un- 
usually large   number  of  6i   i>«rauus, 
including  19  males  and  35  females,  are 
dnumerated  in  the  county  population  as 
having  attained  the  age  of  100  years  and 
upwards.      Of  the  total  population  of 
the   County     Galway,    excluding   the 
county  of  the  town,  and  comprising  a 
total  of  228,615  persons,  the  enormous 
proportion  of  321,316  persons  wore  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion.     Protes- 
tants are  set  down  as  numbering  6,649 ; 
Presbyterians,  443 ;  Alethodists,  222 ;  all 
other  denominations  not  exceeding  85. 
In   this   l9tter   number   are   included 
several  eccentric  denominations.      The 
capital  of  the  county  exhibits  pretty 
much  the  same  proportions  in  the  reli- 
gious diflFerences  of  its  population.  The 
figures  with  respect  to  education  show  a 
rather   large  4)roportion   of   illiteracy  I 
among  the  people,  particularly  among 
the  Gatholio  tection,  which,  of  course,  I 
forms  (he  popular  aud  poorest  as  well  ad  Jl 
Ibe  laifest  element.     No  less  thni|  30,- 
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PREFACE. 


-•♦♦- 


When  the  present  Ministry  determined  to  remedy  Irish  grievances, 
the  London  Times,  with  its  usual  enterprise,  secured  the  services  of  a 
Special  Commissioner  to  investigate  and  exhibit  the  various  workings 
of  the  system  of  Land  Tenure,  which  was  universally  admitted  to  be 
one  of  the  chief  causes  of  Irish  discontent.  The  mere  facts  of  IriiUi 
Tenure  were  so  distorted  and  exaggerated  that  it  required  the  greatest 
patience  and  ability  to  sift  the  evidence  presented  for  investigation. 
The  admirable  Letters  furnished  from  time  to  time  by  the  Special 
Commissioner,  afforded  ample  proof  that,  in  attempting  to  arrive  at 
the  truth,  he  had  not  been  carried  away  by  favor  or  affection  for 
either  the  owner  or  the  occupier.  The  Publisher  has  collected  these 
Letters  together,  with  their  Editorial  introductions,  and  has  great 
satisfaction  in  laying  them  before  the  Public,  as  exhibiting  the 
opinions  of  an  unbiased  and  well-informed  party  upon  this  momentous 
question. 

A.  S.  Ibviko,  Publisher, 

^'^   ^^n/t  Sf/ffiet.  Toronto. 
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THE  LAND  QUESTION  OF  IRELAND. 


A  Bill  for  the  settlement  of  the  Lan^ 
Question  of  Ireland  has  been  Ion;;  promised 
as  the  measure  the  Ministry  will  put  fore- 
most next  Session;  and  the  promise  will 
have  to  be  redeemed.     A  more  difficult  task 
has  never  been  undertaken  by  any  Govern- 
ment.   It  demands  the  widest  knowledge, 
the  most  sober  jud;jment,  the  firmest  faith. 
Passion  and  prejudice  have  clouded  the  out- 
lines •  f  the  Land  difficulties  of  Ireland,  and 
a  man  must  keep  strict  guard  over  himself, 
or  in  attempting  to  arrive  at  the  truth  he 
will  find  himself  hurried  away  by  sympathy 
for  one  or  other  disputant.     The  mere  facts 
of  Irish  tenure  are  so  distorted,  as  repeated 
from  witness  to  witness,   that  the  utmost 
patience  is  oftea  baffled  in  sifting  the  evi- 
dence presented  for  investigation.    As  for 
the  faith  that  is  necessary  in  those  who 
would  grapple  with  this  problem,  who  shall 
measure  it  ?    To  settle  the  Irish  Land  Ques- 
tion must,  in  the  cars  of  many,  sound  as  the 
wildest  of  promises.    It  has  been  the  dream 
of  statesman  after  statesman,  yet  no  one 
has  realized  it:    for.  in  addition  to  the  rare 
combination  of  qualities  the  Minister  must 
possess  who  shall  compass  it,   there  arc 
other  hindrances  behind.    He  must  be  sup- 
ported by  an    intelli>;ent  and  a    resolute 
public   opini:;n.     In  destroying    the    Irish 
Establishment  Mr.  Gladstokk  was  backed 
by  those  unflinching  advocates  of  good  and 
equal  government  oy  whom  the  Establish- 
ment had   been  uniformlly  denounced  as 
unjust  and  injurious,  but  the  casting  vote  of 
the  nation  was  undoubtely  duo  to  those  who 
laboured  for  its  downfall  because  it  violated 
their  peculiar  theories  of  the  functions  of  the 
State.    No  especial  fervour  of  voluntaryism 
can  be  exoHCted  in  furthering  the  improve- 
ment of  tne  Land  Laws  of  Ireland.    As  an 
article  of  the  Liberal  programme  the  settle- 
ment of  tho  Land  Question  will  receive  a 
certain  amount  of  adoption,  but  there  are 
prejudices  even  here  v/hich  must  stand  in 
the  way  of  any  heartiness  in  the  cause. 

We  publish  to-day  the  first  of  a  series  of 
articles  on  the  Land  Question  of  Ireland 


written    by  an  intelligent  observer,   with 
smgular  qualifications  for  hia  task,  who  has 
undertaken  to  study  on  the  spot  che  pheno- 
mena of  agriculture  in  the  sister  island.    It 
is  of  an  introductory  character;    but  its 
perusal   may  servo  to  supply  an  answer  to 
the  question,  often  raised,  why  there  should 
be  any  Land  Reform  in  Ireland  at  all.    This 
is  the  first  prejudice  to  be  overcome.    The 
Land  Laws  of  Ireland  are  substantially  the 
same  as  those  of  England ;  the  variations 
are  trivial  and  technical,  while  on  all  im- 
portant points  there  is  a  complete  identity. 
Where,  then,  is  it  asked,  is  the  need  f^r 
further  legislation  ?    English  landlords  and 
English  tenants  live  in  amity  together,  and 
if  things  are  different  in  Ireland,  the  A|ult 
must  bo  with  the  people,  not  with  the  laws 
under  which  they  live.    It  might  be  thought 
a  sufficient  reply  to  this  reasoning  to  pomt 
out  that  every  successive  Administration  for 
many  years  passed  has  confessed  the  neces- 
sitr  of  further  legislation  for  Ireland.    Each 
of  them  has  had  its  Land  Bill,  and  while 
those  who  have  been  "  out,"whether  Liberal 
or  Conservative,  have  not  been  slow  to  criti- 
cize the  scheme  of  those  who  were  ♦'  in," 
they  have  been  found  a  year  or  two  after- 
wards reproducing  the  same  proposals — the 
same,  at  least,  in  principle — a3  their  own. 
But  we  need  not  rely  upon  mere  authority. 
The  fe^tory  of  Ireland  has  been  different  to 
that  oTTTngland  ;  tHe  social  systems  of  the 
two  countries  have  been  widely  apart ;  the 
education  of  thoir  inhabitants  is  dissimilar. 
Our    correspondent    rapidly    reviews  ~tKe 
agrarian  history  of  Ireland  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century,  and  the  retro- 
spect is  sufficient  to  bring  into  painful  light 
the  dissimilarity  of  the   two  nations.     All 
this,  how3ver,  ^  may  be  replied,  does  noth- 
ing more  than  establish  the  fact  that  the 
people  are  different,   or,  if  that  form   of 
putting  it  be  preferred,  that  the  nations  nre 
unlike,  and  therefore  confirms  the  opinion  , 
that  the  fault  is  with  the  peogje,  and  mi  f 
with  the  laws.    Theanswer  to  this  is,  tnat ' 
wKere  nations  differ  laws  must  differ  also.    A 
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legislator  hu  before  bim  the  people  for 
wnom  he  makes  laws,  and  it  is  in  reference 
to  them  he  must  legislate.  It  may  be  al- 
lowed that  it  should  be  his  object  to  educate 
them  bv  law,  but  he  cannot  accomplish  this 
onless  he  takes  note  of  their  peculiar  charac- 
teristics 5  and  if  he  fail  to  do  this  and  leave 
them  unguided  in  their  special  difficulties, 
aome  part  at  least  of  the  blame  of  the  disor- 
organization  that  follows  must  rest  upon  him. 
The  necessity  of  legislating  with  reference 
to  the  society  for  which  legislation  is  intend- 
ed may  be  thought  self-evident,  but  the  pro- 
position is  of  such  essential  importance  in 
its  bearing  on  the  Irish  question  that  it  may 
receive  some  simple  illustration.  It  often 
happens  that  laws  punishing  particular  of- 
fences are  not  found  iu  the  jurisprudence  of 
a  country  until  an  advanced  period  of  its 
history.  The  offence  is  not  committed,  or  so 
rarely  as  not  to  attract  attention.  Thus,  for 
example,  it  is  not  yet  a  score  of  years— it 
is,  indeed,  barely  a  dozen — since  the  first 
Act  was  passed  by  Parliament  for  the  pun- 
ishment of  fradulent  trustees.  The  system 
of  trusts  had  been  ingrafted  on  our  law  for 
centuries,  and  it  is  unquestionable  that  many 
a  trustee  must  in  that  time  have  abused  his 
powers  with  fradulent  intentions,  yet  his 
responsibility  was  limited  to  the  restitution 
of  the  property  he  had  misapplied ;  he  was 
never  made  liable  to  punishment  for  his  mis- 
conduct. Suppose,  before  the  scandals  had 
arisen  which  gave  occasion  to  the  passing 
of  the  Fraudulent  Trustees  Act,  instances 
had  been  rife  of  misappropriation  of  trust 
funds,  and  the  persons  interested  in  these 
funds,  finding  that  their  sole  redress  was  an 
illusory  order  directing  a  bankrupt  to  refund 
money' he  had  spent,  had  taken  the  law  into 
their  own  hands  and  committed  acts  of 
violence  on  their  dishonest  guardians. 
What  would  have  been  the  reflection  of  in- 
telligent men  on  such  events  ?  Would  they 
have  said  it  was  sud  that  trustees  could  not 
be  found  who  were  discreet  and  faithful, 
and  that  it  was  sadder  to  think  that  their 
wards  were  passionate  and  violent,  and  that 
there  were  other  countries  where  trustees 
and  their  wards  never  quarrelled  ?  Or 
would  they  not  rather  have  said  that  it  was 
plain  the  law  was  defective  which  did  not 
provide  for  the  punishment,  and  thereby  for 
the  repression,  of  wrongs  too  frequently 
recurring  ?  It  may  be,  and  in  a  sense  it  is, 
the  fault— that  is  to  say,  the  defect— ot  a 
people  that  the  peace  cannot  be  preserved 
among  them  without  more  definite  provi- 
sions protecting  the  proper  claims  of  iodivi- 
dnals  than  are  found  necessarv  in  a  neigh- 
bouring country ;  but  it  is  still  more  clearly 
the  fatut  of  the  legislature  that  these  claims 


should  be  liable  to  be  violated  in  the  absence 
of  means  of  protection,  and  should  give 
rise  to  the  violence  of  self-assertion  in 
consequence. 

Another  observation  must  be  made  in  ap- 
proaching the  discussion  of  the  Land  Laws 
in  Ireland.  It  is  necessary  to  protest  that 
we  do  not  mean  to  imply  by  the  illustration 
we  have  used,  and  we  do  not  in  fact  believe, 
that  it  is  common  for  the  landlords  of  Ire- 
land to  outrage  the  proper  claims  of  their 
tenants.  Laws  are  made  not  so  much  for 
the  guidance  and  support  of  the  best  as  for 
the  repression  and  punishment  of  the  worst 
of  a  community.  If  there  w^re  no  law  5a 
England  against  highway  robbery,  the  mas( 
of  Englishmen  wouldstill,  as  wp  hope,abstaiQ 
from  "taking  to  the  road,"  and  the  existence 
of  the  law  is  no  more  than  a  confessios 
that  there  are  some  who  in  its  absence  wouH 
be  guilty  of  the  crime  which  it  punishes,  ac 
there  is,  indeed,  a  small  number  who  eves, 
now  commit  the  offence  hoping  to  escape 
punishment.  The  law  of  landlord  and  tenant 
vests  in  the  landlord  in  Ireland,  as  in  Eng- 
land, an  immense  power  ;  and  if  it  is  found 
as  a  matter  of  fact  that  there  is  a  proportion 
of  Irish  landlords — although  the  proportion 
may  be  so  small  that  their  joint  acreage  may 
be  even  comparatively  contemptible — habi- 
tually disregarding  claims  which  on  any 
principle  of  justice  must  be  admitted  to  be 
rightly  put  forward  by  their  tenants,  a  case 
for  the  intervention  of  the  Legislature,  by 
way  of  stricter  definition  of  mutual  rights, 
is  established. 

One  last  point  must  be  noticed.  Why,  it 
will  be  asked,  does  not  the  Irish  tenant  pro- 
tect himself?  The  letting  and  hiring  of  land 
IS  a  matter  of  contract,  and  it  is  open  to  the 
cultivator  of  the  soil  to  prevent  any  infrac- 
tion of  his  just  claims  by  insisting  upon  ap- 
propriate stipulations  at  the  commencement 
of  his  tenancy.  This  touches  one  of  the 
greatest  difficulties  of  the  Irish  question. 
We  have  the  most  unqualified  belief  that  in 
the  highest  development  of  our  social  or- 
ganization the  relations  between  landlord 
and  ten»».nt  must  bo  determined  by  free  con- 
tract, e<tch  holding  the  other  at  arm's 
length ;  and  we  hold  it  to  be  essential  that, 
whatever  legislation  may  be  attempted, 
nothing  should  be  done  to  retard — every 
thing  should  be  done  to  accelerate — the 
time  when  the  Irish  tenant  shall  bo  able  to 
contract  on  a  footing  of  equality  w'th  the 
land-owner,  and  shall  habitually  look  upon 
tenancy  as  a  matter  of  contract.  Tt  is 
always  to  be  feared  as  a  possible  and  even 
imminent  danger  thatinteference  may  lessen 
the  spirit  of  self-reliance  in  the  cultivator 
of  the  Qoil,  and  foster  the  injurious  rotion 
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that  he  and  the  soil  he  cultivates  are  indis- 
solubly  connected.  But  we  are  bound  to 
look  at  the  facts  of  tbe  case,  and  the  facts, 
such  as  we  know  them,  enforce  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  Irish  peasant  cannot  even  now, 
from  over-population  and  other  causes,  con- 
tract freely  with  his  landlord  even  at  the 
commencement  of  his  tenancy,  much  less 
fortify  his  position  when  he  is  alread;^  a 
tenant.  Heio,  however,  we  are  entering 
upon  what  must  be  reserved  for  the  subse- 

S[uent  letters  of  our  correspondent — the 
acts  of  the  tenure  of  land  in  Ireland.  Our 
immediate  purpose  is  served  if  we  loosen 
and  dissipate  the  prejudices  interfering  with 
a  proper  consideration  of  those  facts  as 
presented. 


No.  I. 

I  have  undertaken,  at  your  request,  to 
investigate  and  report  upon  a  subject  of 
gieat  national  importance.  The  Land  Sys- 
tem of  Ireland— that  is,  the  relations 
between  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  the 
soil  in  that  country,  and  the  social  pheno- 
momcna  resulting  from  them- — has  for 
many  years,  as  your  readers  know,  attracted 
much  general  and  painful  attention.  Half 
a  century  ago,  when,  daring  the  period  of 
distress  that  followed  the  war  with  France, 
Parliament  considered  the  question  for  the 

frst  time,  that  system  had  definitively 
ssumed  a  form  that,  without^exaggeration, 
lay  be  described  as  being  melancholy  and 
ortentous.  Absenteeism,  with  its  numer- 
>us  and  complicated  mischiefs,  prevailed  to 
in  enormous  extent:  and  throughout  the 
sland  large  tracts  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
>f  needy,  and  worthless  landlords,  who, 
nable  to  fulfil  a  single  duty  of  property  or 
9  do  anything  to  improve  their  estates, 
eld  the  land  in  a  kind  of  destructive  mort- 
nain,  and  though  only  of  extracting  from 
t  as  much  as  it  could  yield  to  reckless  im- 
}rovideuce.  A  considerable  area,  too,  had 
some  under  the  control  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  and  in  many  districts  a  gradation 
>f  interests  was  interposed  between  the 
)wner  and  the  cultivator  of  the  soil  which 
vras  aptly  dtssignated  as  a  "barbarous  sub- 
nfeuaation"  which  confused  rights,  de- 
stroyed responsibility,  checked  industry, 
vaA.  led  to  many  acts  of  injustice.  More- 
9r,  except  in  the  province  of  Ulster, 
where  for  many  generations  a  well-Enown 
isage  had  given  the  tenant  a  substantial 
nterost,  the  land  was,  for  the  most  part, 
leld  by  a  poor  peasantry  on  precarious 
mures  :    and  even  where  leaseholds  were 


not  uncommon  there  were  few  signs  of  grow- 
ing improvement.  Above  all,  an  immense 
and  increasing  breadth  of  the  country  was 
being  rapidly  covered  by  the  dense  swarms 
of  a  cottier  population,  who,  intrenching  on 
the  domain  of  legitimate  husbandry,  and 
clinging  in  wretchedness  to  their  petty  hold- 
ings— their  squalid  ''  cabins  and  potato  gar- 
dens"— spread  over  the  island  a  huge  mass 
of  villagers — multitudinous  array  of  want 
and  pauperism. 

The  consequences  of  this  state  of  things 
were  seen  in  widespread  disorder  and  poverty, 
and  in  a  complete  disorganization  of  society. 
Except  in  a  few  favoured  districts,  agricul- 
ture was  in  a  backward  condition ;  the  land 
bore  on  its  face  the  marks  of  neglect  and 
thriftlessness ;  even  where  nature  was  most 
kindly,  industry  seemed  generally  to  lan- 
guish. By  the  pressure  of  population  on 
the  undeveloped  resources  of  the  country, 
the  rent  of  land  was  usually  forced  up  to  a 
point  too  high  for  the  public  good ;  it  was 
regulated,  as  has  been  well  said,  by  the 
competition  of  starvation,  not  of  capital ; 
aad,  accordingly,  the  growth  and  accumula- 
tion of  the  national  wealth  were  ruinously 
checked ;  and  the  occupier  of  the  soil  was 
too  often  the  mere  dependent  serf  of  his 
landlord,  kept  iu  a  lifelong  state  of  hopeless 
penury.  Owing  to  the  general  poverty  of 
the  peasantry,  too,  and  the  subdivision  of 
holdings  which  was  one  of  its  effects,  the 
impiovcments  .added  to  the  soil  were  few; 
the  landowner,  from  his  peculiar  position, 
was  usually  able  to  throw  on  the  occupier 
the  burden  and  cost  of  the  few  that  were 
made ;  and  he  was  too  often  tempted,  on  a 
change  of  tenantry,  to  appropriate  titesd 
improvements  to  himself,  and  to  confiscate, 
witnout  an  equivalent  return,  the  hardly- 
earned  fruits  ct  another's  industry.  Add  to 
this,  that,  from  a  variety  of  causes,  the 
running  up  into  the  historical  past,  the  salu- 
tary customs  and  charities  of  life  which  in  a 
well-ordered  state  of  society  adorn  the  rela- 
tion of  landlord  and  tenant  existed  only  in  a 
few  parts  of  the  island,  and  that  by  far  the 
greater  portion  old  animosities  of  race  and 
sect  btill  separated  the  classes  connected 
with  the  land,  and  we  can  comprehend  what 
elements  of  mischief  were  scattered  pro- 
fusely through  the  community. 

The  impediments,  moreover,  to  national 
progress  that  necessarily  followed  from  this 
state  of  things  were  by  no  means  the  most 
formidable  consequence.  Society  in  Ire- 
land at  this  period,  in  the  words  of  a  singu- 
larly calm-minded  statesman ,  was  gravitat- 
ing towards  a  war  of  classes,  a  fierce  strug- 
gle for  the  means  of  subsistence.  In  several 
counties  the  unfortunate  'peasantry,  unable 
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to  bear  the  pressure  of  want,  whicli  seemed 
continaally  apon  the  increase,  formed  com- 
binations to  compel  the  redaction  of  rent 
and  the  settlement  of  wages — a  wild  endea- 
vour to  fix  upon  the  soil  a  population  it 
could  not,  in  its  actual  condition,  support 
within  even  an  approach  to  comfort.    In 
part,  unconsciously  to  themselves,  the  small 
farmers  and  the  mass  of  cottiers  arrayed 
themselves  into  a  set  of  Trades'  Unions  for 
the  purpose  of  rej^ulating  property  in  land, 
so  as  by  some  means  get  a  livelihood  out  of 
it;  ana,  like  other  Trades'  Unions,  they  ex- 
pressed their  will  by  a  system  of  terrorism 
and  general  outrage.    The  Wbiteboy  code 
confronted  the  law  and  overcame  it  in  many 
districts,    tribunals    of  assassination    and 
violence  prescribed  the  conditions  of  landed 
tenure,  and  pgrarian  crimes  increased  and 
multiplied,  supported  far  and  near  by  popu- 
lar sympathy.     The  upper   classes,   angry 
and  terrified,    and    baclced  by  the  whole 
power  of  the  State,   retaliated  with  no  light 
vengeance ;  and  repeated  acts  of  coercion, 
special  commissions  to  administer  relentless 
justice,  continual  executions  and  transporta- 
tions,   and  law    executed  with   unsparing 
Beverity  were  the  lamentable  and  unceasing 
consequences.      So    threatening  was  this 
state  of  society  that  Sir  George  Lewis,  as 
he  surveyed  it,  wrote  of  ft  in  this  remark- 
able  language :  — "  This    system    pervades 
the    whole    community ;    it   sets  the  rich 
against  the  poor  ;   it  sets  the  poor  against 
the  rich ;   it  constantly  actuates  the  whole 
agricultural  population  in  their  most  ordi- 
nary dealings ;  it  causes  sleepless  nights  and 
anxious  days  to  those  who  do  not  individu- 
ally feel  the  weight  of  its  vengeance.     It  is 
not  the  banding  together  of  a  few  outcasts 
who  betake  themselves  to  illegal  courses  and 
prey  on  the  rest  of  the  community,  but  the 
deliberate    association    of  the    peasantry, 
seeking  by  cruel  outrage  to  insure  them- 
selves against  the  risk  of  utter  destitution 
and  abandonment.    Its  influence,  therefore, 
even  when  unseen,  is  general ;  it  is,  in  fact, 
the  mould  into  which  Irish  society  is  cast— 
the  expression  of  the  wants  and  feelings  of 
the  general  community.     So  far  as  it  is  suc- 
cessful it  is  an  abrogation  of  the  existing 
law,  and  an  abolition  of  the  existing  govern- 
ment, for  which  it  substitutes  a  dominion, 
beneficial  apparently  in  its  immediate  con- 
sequences to  the  peasantry,  but  arbitrary, 
capricious,  violent,  unprincipled,  and  san- 
guinary, oppressive  of  the  upper  and  cor- 
ruptive of  the  lower  classes,  and,  in  the 
long  run,   most    pernicious  to  the  entire 
society." 

This  state  of  society  was  for  many  years 
the  subject  of  anziooa  enquiries  in  Parlift- 


ment;  but  statesmen,  though  appalled  at  th(  condition  o 

results,  were  able  to  devise  no  other  remedy  through 

than  an  imperfect  Poor  Law  and  measnrei  serf  has 

of  coercion.    A  terrible  visitation  of  Provi  into  the 

de  nee  brought  nearly  to  an  end  an  order  oi  of  wages 

things  that  threatened  not  only  Ireland,  ba  by  eveij  < 

the  empire.    The  precarious  root  which  ha(  of  product 

sustained  the   teeming    and   impoverishei  tion  betwr" 

Irish  peasantry,  which,  as  has  been  said,  profits,  rei 
was  the  material  basis  on  which  society  ii 
Ireland  rested,  perished  during  two  consecu 
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tive  seasons ;  and  the  nation,  after  an  agon| 
izing  trial,  went  through  a  great  and  Strang 
iransformation.     The  masses  of  wretched 
ness  that  incumbered  the  soil  were  lifted' 
from  it  literally  in  millions,  and  having  ex 
perienced  a  bitter  ordeal,  relieved  by  mag- 
nificent  Imperial  charity,  sougTit  tne  lar 
Wesfiri  the  continuous  waves  of  an  emigra 
tion  unparalled  in  history.   At  the  same  time' 
the  whole  system  of  property  in  Ireland  was 
smitten  by  a  sudden  shock  ^    embarrassed 
landlords  were  involved  in  ruin  ;  the  inter- 
ests of  middlemen,  as  the  class  of  interme- 
diate owners  wus  called,  became  in  most 
instances  almost  worthless.    The  fetters  in 
which  the  land  was  bound  were  thus  in  an 
extraordinary  way  loosened,  and  statesman 
ship  happily  lent  its  aid  to  promote  a  revolu- 
tion ultimately  fortunate.     A  Poor  Law, 
stringent,  yet  on  the  whole  just,  prevented 
poverty  from  re-settling  on  the  soil,  and 
accelerated,  as  we  believe  wisely,  the  emi- 
gration of  the    cottier  population.      The 
estates  of  the  insolvent  landlords  were  sold 
and  transferred  to  others  by  a  summary  pro- 
cess, and  in  this  manner  an  immense  area 
was  thrown  open  to   a  new  class  of  proprie- 
tors.    At  the  same  time  many  legislative 
efforts  v/ere  made  to  simplify  and  reform 
tenures,  and  to  attract  capital  and  energy  to 
the  land  ]  and  the  Imperial  Exchequer  con 
tributed  largely  in  loans  for  the  improve 
ment  of  landed  property.    The  results,  con 
joincu  with  the  natural  influence  of  the  mild 
and  impartial  system  of  government  which 
has  now  prevailed  during  many  years,  can 
not  be  doubtful  to  a  candid  enquirer.     The 
material  wealth  of  Ireland  has  increased  in 
a  wonderful  degree  since  the  great  famine. 
Several  millions  of  acres,  formerly  waste, 
have  been  reclaimed  and  permanently  en- 
closed, and  throughout  the  whole  country 
agriculture  has  made  remarkable  and  suc- 
cessful progress.     The  worst  phenomena  of 
the  ola  state  of  society  have  in  a  great 
degree  vanished.      What  has  been  called 
landlordism  is  not  felt  to  be  universally  an 
intolerable  burden ;  there  is  no  war  of  mere 
poverty  against  property*    If  agrarian  con- 
federacies still  exist,  tney  have  lost  much 
of  their  baleful  activity.     Above  aU,  the 
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lOQgh  appalled  at  tb(  condition  of  the  poorer  classes  has  passed 
vise  no  other  remedj  thrcogh  a  very  happy  change  ;  the  cottier 
Law  and  measurei  serf  has  in  great  measure  been  converted 
visitation  oi  Provi   into  the  agricultnral  labourer,  and  the  rat  3 
an  end  an  order  oi    of  wages  has  increased  enormously. "  Tried 
lot  only  Ireland,  ba    By  every  conceivable  economic  tes^— amount 
rious  root  which  ha(    of  production,  returns  of  industry,  propor- 
and   impoveri8he(    tion  between  the  burdens  of  land  and  its 
as  has  been  said]  profits,  remuneration  to  labour  in  its  forms, 
accumulation  of  all  kinds  of  capital — the 
state  of  Ireland  is  one  of  hopeful  prosperity 
compared  with  what  it  was  in  the  last  gene- 
ration. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  this  decided 
progress,  society  in  Ireland  still  exhibits  not 
a  few  perplexing  and  alarming  symptoms. 
Irish  agnculture,  as  a  rule,  is  far  behind 
that  of  England  or  Scotland :  indeed,  ex- 
cept in  some  fortunate  spots,  it  is  still  very 
detective  and  backward.  Absenteeism, 
though  diminished,  still  prevails  to  an  exfSuc 
detrimental  to  the  country.  Though  em- 
barrassed owners  are  more  uncommon  than 
they  were,  though  middlemen  tenures  have 
been  broken  up,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
landed  property  rests  generally  on  a  secure 
basis.  The  Landed  Estates  Acts  have  done 
much  good,  yet  complaints  are  made  that 
in  some  districts  they  have  introduced  a  new 
class  of  proprietors,  grasping,  mischievous, 
and  illiberal.  The  old  dissensions  of  reli- 
rion  and  racekeep  the  owners  and  occupiers 
of  ttesoiTasunder ;  time  and  change  nave 
done  something,  b^t  not  much,  in  bridging 
over  the  chasm  between  them.    While  the 
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3  for  the  improve-f  precarious  tenures — ^yearly  tenancies,  in  a 
-  real  sense  at  will — and  that  a  growing  disin- 
clination exists  to  concede  even  short  lease- 
hold interests.  Complaints  are  made,  and 
that  not  only  by  trading  agitators  but 
,by    thinking   men,   that    the    pressure   ot 


cottier  peasantry  have  almost  vanished,  and 
the  position  of  the  agricultural  labourer  has 
been  improved  in  a  remarkable  manner,  the 
relations  between  tlio  landlords  and  the 
better  class  of  tenants  have  not  been  in 
proportion  improved.     It  is  said  that  five- 
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rent  is'still  excessive ;    that  it  does  

alTbw  the  Irish  farmer  a  fair  and  reasonable 
margin  of  profit.  It  is  said,  too,  that  the 
great  mass  of  improvements  which  are 
added  to  the  soil  are  the  product  of  the 
industry  of  the  tenant,  and  not  of  the  outlay 
of  the  proprietor  j  that  landlords  have  too 
often  the  power,  and  in  some  instances 
have  shown  the  will,  to  p,ppropriate  these 
improvements  to  their  own  benefit  by  direct 
or  indirect  means;  and  that  iniustic(9,  ac- 
cordingly, is  not  seldom  done^  and'ngricul- 
toral  progress  is  seriously  impeded.  It 
would  appear,  too,  that  there  are  few  signs 


of  an  increasing  growth  of  the  kingly  senti-    j-J^ 
ments  that  should  knit  the  lande     classes         // 
together ;   indeed,  according  to  some  re-  .>**"      Y 
ports,  there  has  been  a  tendency  in  an  oppo-  ^ 

site  direction.  More  than  all,  those  foul 
confederacies  of  blood,  so  long  the  curse  of 
Irish  society,  have  never  been  completely 
dissolved,  and  of  late,  unhappily,  have  given 
proofs  of  continuing  and  even  renewed 
vitality.  Though  egrarian  outrages  are  few 
compared  with  what  they  were  thirty  years 
ago,  several  agrarian  crimes  of  the  very 
worst  type  have  been  perpetrated  during 
the  last  eighteen  months ;  the  spirit  that 
fosters  this  wicked  conspiracy,  and  that 
assures  for  it  impunity  and  sympathy,  sur- 
vives in  a  great  part  of  the  nation ;  nor  has 
it  ceased  with  the  cessation  of  the  cause 
that  formerly  made  it  so  fierce  and  intense 
— the  extreme  want  of  a  half-starving  pea- 
santry. Nor  must  we  forget  that  at  this 
moment  the  Government  will  not  intrust  the 
immense  majority  of  the  occupiers  of  the  ^  '  / 
land  in  Ireland  with  firearms ;  that  until  f^'  '■'^*  ' 
the  other  day  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  C<j\.l4j_> 
suspended  throughout  the  whole  island ;  that  / 
a  Minister  of  the  Crown  not  long  ago  ^~ 
admitted  that  if  Fenianism  had  enjoyed  a  'V,^,,_^, 
momentary  triumph  it  would  have  obtained  ■ 
the  support,  as  it  had  the  good-will  of  an  *^^^ 
unknown  number  of  the  agricultural  classes. 
This  train  of  phenomena,  which  never 
ceased  to  attract  the  attention  of  thinking 
persons,  has  now  forced  itself  into  public 
notice.  The  Irish  Land  Question  has  be- 
come a  subject  of  wide  national  interest, 
and  will  take  up  a  great  deal  of  the  time  of 
Parliament  in  the  next  Sessson.  As  might 
have  been  expected,  as  it  is  viewed  in  difft.- 
ent  aspects  by  different  interests,  opinion 
respecting  it  varies  considerably ;  but  there 
is  a  general  conviction  that  some  change  is 
required,  and  violent  measures  have  been 
put  forward  as  the  only  solution  of  the 
problem.  Men  of  all  parties  have  admitted 
the  necessity  of  one  reform  of  evident 
justice — the  securing  the  Irish  tenant  com- 

Eensatun  for  the   improvements  he  may 
ave  annexed  to  the  soil ;  but  several  bills 
introduced  with  this  object  have,  for  differ- 
ent reasons,  proved  unsuccessful.    Mean- 
while, even  the  most  practical  statesmen    Jt<^ 
allow  that  the  relations  of  landlord  and        ' 
tenant  in  Ireland  are  nQt  in  a  satisfactory  •cc/MlC)^ 
state,  and  reforms  of  a  very  radical  kind  have  ^4,  /rvj., 
been  advocated  by  a  not  contemptible  party^ 
It  is  urged  that  the  ordinary  rights  of  owner* 
ship  in  land  in  Ireland  must  be  largely 
modified  in  order  to  protect  tho  rights  of 
the  occupiers,  and  that,  in  the  interest  of 
the    whole    community,  the    Irish  farmer 
should  be  asaored  a  firmer  hold  than  he  has 
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//y^)  d  I  °°  *^®  *°'^'     '*  '*  ^*'*^  *^*^  "*  ^"^^  society 

^'J  is,  the  absolute*  domiuion  of  the  landed  pro- 

-C*)        iprietor  is   irreconcilable    with  the  public 

I      '  /  '  good ;  that  it  places  his  tenant  in  a  state  of 

QCi-ii^,  jaere  dependence;  that  rack  rents,  precari- 

/    ons    tenures,  discontent,"  hatred,  injustice^ 

(XA.i.  (Ji    and  crime  are  the  miserable  tut  inevitable 

/     /results  J  and  that  Ireland  can  have  neither 

i.\  mck   '  prosperity  nor  peace  until  the  occupying 

tenantry  shall  have  obtamed  a  more  'durable 

interest  in  the  land  than  theyvare  likely  to 

/have  as  things  now  are.      Schemes,  accord- 

^  ingly,  of  the  most  revolutionary  character, 

amounting  in  substance  to  a  transfer  of  the 

soil  from  the  landlord  to  the  tenant,  subject 

to  a  quit  rent,   have  been  propounded  by 

men  m  no  small  r-^putation  in  economic 

science,  and  are  kncvn  to  find  favour  in 

the  eyes  of  some  at  least  of  the  Roman 

S)     Catholic  hierarchy.    Even  statesmen  of  the 

(     highest  distinction,   and    censciencious  of 

/  '  /  their  great  responsibility,  seem  to  think  that 

(xyJxOi'h  .^'^   landed    system    of  Ireland    must  be 

/changed  in  some  way  that  shall  augment 

hlUi'l  the  interest  of  the  occupier  in  his  holding, 

/  though,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Bright, 

t^C^     perhaps,  their  language  has  hitherto  been 

vague  and  undefined. 

This,  therefore,  is  the  Irish  Land  Ques- 
tion, which  I  have  undertaken  to  examine 
for  you  in  its  phenomena,  and,  if  possible, 
its  causes,  not  merely  in  books  but  in  my 
own  enquiry ;  nor  should  I  have  accom- 
plished your  object,  were  I  not  to  review 
the  principles,  at  least,  of  the  measures  con- 
sidered applicable  to  it.  1  approach  the 
task  with  sincere  distrust  in  my  own  power 
to  perfonn  it  well,  yet  I  hope  that  I  may  be 
able  to  throw  some  degree.of  light  on  this 
important  subject;  for,  in  the  first  place, 
my  principal  business  will  be  to  collect  and 
recoid  facts  which  must  be  useful  tr>  inform 
opinion,  and  I  write  with  no  instructions 
from  you  save  to  find  out  the  truth  and 
report  it  fairly.  In  the  next  place,  I  take  up 
the  enquiry  with  no  peculiar  theory  of  m^ 
own  that  is  likely  to  cause  me  to  see  evi- 
f  dence  wrongly;   and,  especially,  I  have  a 

^         /   settled  conviction  that,  as  tho  still  existing 
evils  of  Ireland  may  oe  traced  to  a  variety 
of  causes  and  ascend  to  the  remote  past,  so 
it  is  idle  to  Imagine  that  they  can  all  be  re- 
I  y  ^  f      moved  by  any  single  or  sudden  panacea. 


lUJ 
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No.  IL  .■■;...:„  :t;.-^-?/ 

TiPPEBAnr,  July  26. 

I  have  left  Dublin  for  this  place,  having 
thonght  it  advisable,  for  sevenJ  reasoBS,  to 
Tisit  Tipperaiy  in  the  first  instance.    It  is 


unnecessary  for  me  to  record  at  any  lengtli 
my  impressions  of  the  metropolis  of  Ire-I 
land.     Manv  of  your  readers  are,  oi  coursel 
familiar  with  its  pretentious  squares,  its  fine! 
public  buildings,  its  wide  streets,  and  its  ex-f 
tensive   suburbs,  and  few,  perhaps,   would! 
care  to  know  much  about  its  poorer  and] 
less  prosperous  quarters.   Like  all  the  great! 
cities  of  these  kingdoms,  Dublin  has  par-^ 
ticipatcd  in  the  rapid  progress  of  this  gene- 
ration in    material   opulence.      Compared! 
with  what  they  were  ti^enty  years  ago,  ite  tho- 
roughfares are  brilliant  and  gay,  the  shops 
and  quays  are  busy  and  thronged ;  there  is : 
a  marked  improvement  in  the  street  archi-  j 
tecture,  in  the  large  warehouses  and  in  the 
public  vehicles.    Yet  Dublin  retains  essen- 
tially unchanged    its  peculiar  and  rather 
singular  characteristics.     It    has    not  the 
splendor  ot  a  real  capital ;  it  wants  the  look 
of  energetic  and  thrifty  industry  that  be- 
longs to  most  of  our  great  centres  of  com- 
merce.   Its  public  edifices,  monuments  for 
the  most  part  of  the  extravagance  and  the 
taste  of   the    Irish    Parliament,    contrast 
painfully  with  the  decaying  aspect  of  many 
of    the     masses     of     dwellings     around. 
Its  big  squarej,  and  the  broad  approaches 
to    them,     are    laid    out     in     stateliness 
and    pomp,   but  they  seem   slatternly    in 
their  magnificence,  and  the  mansions,  with 
a  great  deal  of  display,  are  often  deficient 
i:;  genuine  comfort.     The  tide  of  life  mns 
thinly  and    weakly  through   spaces   enli- 
vened   by     few    equipages;    the    streets 
seem  usually  too  large  for  the  traffic;  at 
night  the  gas-light  hardly  subdues  the  dark- 
ness; by  day  there  is  comparatively  little  of 
the  roar  and  din  of  flourishing  trade.    In 
some  particulars  the  features  of  Dublin  are 
remarkable,  and  not  a  little  significant.    Al- 
though a  place  of  very  great  antiquity,  the 
existing     town  is  comparatively  modern; 
few  of  the  buildings  are  of  an  earlier  date 
than  the  first  years  of  the  18th  century ; 
and  while  Dublin  abounds  in  memorials  of 
the  Protestant  colony  that  became  ascend- 
ant after  the  Revolution  of  1688,  and  of 
Protestant  denomination  in  many  forms,  it  is 
not  rich  in  associations  that  run  up  to  a 
remote  era  of  Irish  history.    In  few  cities 
is  the  contrast  between  the  rich  and  the  poor 
more  ofiecsively  marked — regions  of  squalid 
lanes,  and  foul,  noisome  streets,  that  look 
all  the  more  miserable  because  the  rickety 
and  dilapidated   houses   are  for  the  most 
part  of  recent  origin,  are  the  habitations  of 
the  mass  of  the  poor ;  notwithstanding  man^ 
excellent  charitable  institutions;  the  sani- 
tary arrangements  of  the  place  are  bad : 
until  lately  the  water  supply  was  disgrace- 
ful ;  and  tne  Lififey,  a  filthly  and  huge  8ewer| 
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largedwith  the  seeds  of  fever  and  pesti- 
nce'  is  the  outlet  of  an  execrable  system 
course  '  drainage.  All  now  is  orderly  and  quiet' 
■■  "  It  the  frequent  couples  of  military  police, 
inged  at  the  edges  by  a  following  mob, 
at  maet  continually  the  spectator's  gaze, 
mind  you  that  Feniauism  has  been  threat- 
ling,  and  that  you  are  no  longer  in  one  of 
le  cities  of  England. 

You  leave  Dublin  for  Tipperary  by  that 
cccllent  line  the  Great  Southern  and  West- 
■n.  The  route  except  at  few  intervals, 
here  all  is  level  to  the  far  horizon,  follows 
.  — avv. ,  .ucio  la  ,r  the  most  part  a  broad  tract  between 
the  street  archi-     in<ros  of  opposite  hills,  that,  here  swelling 

iiiaod    nn/1    in    iL.  :     ^  °i.f_i.    -_.:..nn/iaa    anrl  tVinri>   sInWinrr  into 


ito°high  eminences,  and  there  sinking  into 
lereluplands  at  various  distances  shut  in  the 
indscape.      This  tract,    ascending    abont 
lid- way  to  the  height  of  the  great  watershed 
it  Leinster,  and  then  a  falling  by  a  gentle  de- 
cline, presents  a  vast  diversity  of  feature, 
lut   until  the  end  of  the  journey   is  ap- 
roachedit  is  not  very  picturesque  or  inter- 
sting.    The  scenery  of  the   valley  of  the 
jifFey  is  pleasing  and  rich,  but  rather  tame ; 
t  is  laid  out  in  well-squared  fields  and  en- 
losures,  thickly  studded  with  country  seats 
md  farms;  but  the   husbandry  is  not  re- 
Tiarkably  good,  the  oats  seem  short  and  the 
turnips  sickly,  and  the  meadows  are  crowded 
with  huge  haycocks— ono  of  the  chief  blots 
of  agriculture  in  Ireland — which  are  left  out 
to  tan  and  decay  until  antumn.    After  leav- 
ing Kildare  the  trajn  runs  along  the  edge  of 
;he  central  plain  of  Leinster  |and  acvoss  the 
leads  of  several  of  the  streams  that  ulti- 
nately  reach  the  sea  at  Waterford ;  and  be- 
iide  Maryborough  it  skirts  the  range  of  the 
iwelling  Slivebroom  hills,  which  for  centu- 
ries gave  the  Celtic  clans  a  broad  line  of 
lefence  asainst  the  English  invader.      This 
listrict  is' generally  of  little  interest;    the 
soil  is  for  the  most  part  poor ;  bogs  and 
marshes,  thsir  waters  not  carried  off  by  the 
ilnggish  and  slowly    descending   streams, 
stretch  out  drearily  in  many  places ;  the 
fields  are  often  ill-drained  and  culitvated; 
good  country  houses  and  homesteads  are 
rare  ;  the  Irish  mud-cabin  is  too  frequently 
seen;  the  few  towns  are  ill-built  villages   of 
low  gray  houses  with  bad  slate  roofs,  ending 
in  rows  of  miserable  thatched  dwellings.   As 
Munster  and   the    heads    of  the  Suir  are 
neared    a    favorable    change   passes    over 
the   scene  ;    bold    and    lofty    hills    trend 
down  to  plains,  in  places  gay  with  magnifi- 
cent verdure  ;  the  face  of  the  country,  often 
dotted  -vith  fine  plantations  and  extensive 
parks,  with  rich  breadths  of  meadow  and 
pasture  between,  wears  a  more  bright  and 
luxuriant  aspect ;  and  the  crops  in  the  deep 
and  fertile  tilth  seem  to  defy  the  drought 


and  love  the  summer.  After  traversing 
miles  of  country  of  this  .kind  the  jutting 
peaks  of  the  Galties  are  seen  rising  against 
the  sky;  and  having  passed  the  Limerick 
Junction,  you  reach  the  little  town  of  Tip- 
perary, not  far  from  a  stream  to  which 
Celtic  fancy  has  given  the  name  of  "  well 
of  the  plains." 

Tipperary  differs  in  few  respects  from  the 
small  country  towns  of  the  south  ot  Ireland. 
The  place  lies  within^tho  shadow  of  a.  range 
— covered  in  long  breadths  by  plantations 
of  fir — high  over  which  and  divined  from  it 
by  the  beautiful  valley  of  Aberlow,  the 
scene  of  many  a  fierce  conflict  between  the 
chiefs  of  Ormond  and  Despond,  rise  the 
crests  of  the  Galties.  The  streets,  irregular, 
but  tolerably  wide  and  clean,  are  composed 
of  square  houses  of  stone  and  slate,  for  the 
most  part  built  in  the  last  century,  and  per- 
haps then  the  resort  of  ;tho  local  gentry ; 
and  those  terminate  in  an  Irish  town  of 
squallid  and  low-thatched  mud-cabins,  the 
habitations  of  the  poorer  population.  High 
above  towers  the  commanding  steeple  of 
the  Boman  Catholic  Church,  lately  erected 
by  voluntary  subscription,  its  doors  open  to 
reverent  crowds,  who  kneel  as  they  pass  the 
Cross  hard  by.  It  seems  to  look  down  on 
the  attenuated  spire  of  the  English  church 
— the  name  given  to  the  edifices  of  the  Es- 
tablishment by  the  peasantry  of  Munster 

as  it  stands  enclosed  within  its  walled 
graveyard.  The  shops  of  Tipperary  seem 
not  bad;   their  fronts  are    brighter  with 

faint  and  gilding  than  is  usually  the  case  in 
reland,  and  the  town,  though  not  in  the 
least  interesting,  wears  a  look  on  the  whole, 
of  thriving  industry.  There  are  several 
Banks  and  some  public  buildings,  none  of 
these,  however,  requiring  notice  except  the 
school  founded  by  Erasmus  Smith,  an  Eng- 
lish adventurer,  who  received  large  grants  , 
of  forfeited  land  from  Cromwell,  and  who 
endowed  schools  in  several  parts  of  Ireland, 
for  the  education  of  the  children  of  his 
fellow  settlers,  and  for  the  advancement  of 
that  Protestant  faith,  which  Treland,  as  a 
nation,  will  not  accept.  Tipperary  has  lost 
the  feeble  manufacture  it  had  in  the  days  of 
Arthur  Young,  and  its  trade  is  for  the  most 
part  confined  to  the  sale  of  corn  and  butter 
for  export,  and  to  retail  commodities  for 
the  adjoining  districts.  This  business,  how- 
ever, is  not  inconsiderable,  and  several  hund- 
red thousand  pounds  are  exchanged  annually 
in  the  article  of  butter.  The  population  of 
Tipperary,  like  that  of  the  inland  towns  of 
Ireland,  has  diminished  greatly  of  late  years ; 
it  was,  7,001  in  1851 ;  5,900  by  the  last 
Census  ;  and  it  is  now  certainly  considerably 
less. 
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The  country  around  Tipperajy,  however 
is  the  immediate  subject  of  my  inquiry. 
This  district  is  near  the  centre  of  a  tract, 
the  celebrated  Golden  Vale  of  Munster, 
that  extends  like  a  broad  wedge  westward, 
between  ranges  of  opposite  hills,  from  be- 
yond Cashel  far  into  Limerick.  This  tract 
IS,  for  the  most  part,  an  undulating  plain  of 
resplendent  verdure,  in  places  rising  into 
knolls  and  eminences;  and  .nature  has 
.  -If-  blessed  it  with  a  fertility  almost  unrivalled 
■  •■  '  in  the  British  Islands.  "  I  think,"  wrote 
Arthur  Young  90  years  ago,  ''  it  is 
tie  richest  soil  I  ever  jaw,  uud  such  a,%  is 
applicable  to  ei^y  purpose  you  can  wish ; 
it  will  fat  the  largest  bullock,  i  id  at  the 
same  time  do  equally^  well  for  sheep,  for 
tillage,  for  turnips,  for  wheat,  for  beans, 
i  -d,  ia  a  word,  for  every  crop  and  circum- 
stiince  of  husbandly."  In  the  days  of  that 
intelligent  observer  the  whole  region  was  a 
vast  expanse,  in  which  the  neglect  and  in- 
dolence of  man  seemed  to  mar  and  deface 
the  gifts  of  nature;  nor  was  there  any  ex- 
ception in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  t»wn  of 
Tipperary.  Arthur  Young  remarked,  "In 
no  part  of  T-eland  have  1  seen  more  careless 
management  than  in  these  rich  islands.  The 
face  of  the  country  is  that  of  desolation ; 
the  grounds  arc  overrun  with  thistles,  ra^- 
wort,  &c.,  to  excess ;  the  fences  are  mounds 
of  earth  full  of  gaps  ;  there  is  no  wood, 
and  the  general  countenance  is  such  that 
you  must  .'sxamine  into  tha  soil  before  you 
will  believe  that  a  country  which  has  so 
beggarly  an  appearance  can  be  so  rich  and 
fertile."  At  that  time,  in  truth,  compara- 
tively little  had  been  effected  in  the  way  of 
improvement.  In  some  places  country  seats 
had  been  built,  where  rude  Barry  Lyndons 
and  fighting  Fitz-Geralds  led  a  life  of  coarse 
extravagance  and  vice,  and  kept  down  the 
subject  Irishry  around ;  and  here  and  there 
only  a  gentleman  of  a  better  class  has 
introduced  germs  of  a  progressive  hus- 
bandry. Parks  and  gardens  occasionally 
met  the  eye ;  some  large  farms  had  been 
well  enclosed ;  and  attempts  had  been  suc- 
cessfully made  to  cross  tlio  native  breads  of 
swine  and  of  cattle.  But  these  signs  of 
culture  and  taste  were  rare,  and  speaking 
generally,  the  character  of  the  landscape 
was  uncouth  wildness  in  the  midst  of  fer- 
tility. Va-«t  herds  of  shaggy  and  long- 
/  *      horned  kiii'-  'ouined  over  broad  spaces  that 

V'i?X<.<-  -■  never  knew  the  plough  ;  and  at  wide  inter. 
"tf  vals  the  rude  dwellings  of  the  petty  squireen 

iJtX**-  and  large  grazier  arose.  Along  the  edges 
of  the  roads,  for  the  most  part  wretched 
lanes  of  mud  cabins,  were  the  habitations 
of  the  cottier  peasantry,  who,  already  be- 


ginning to  be  forced  from  the  soil,  eked  oi 
a    miserable    existence    on     the     potato, 
Arthur  Young  notices,  with  contemptuoi 
scorn,  the  barbarous  husbandry  of  this  race] 
squatted    iu    increasing    crowds   on   thei 
scanty  allotments,  and  tneir  half  savage  an 
degraded  aspect. 

.Since  that  period  a  great  change  has  passei 
over  this  fertile  district.  I  have  visited  th 
country  around  Tipperary  on  a  circle  oL 
several  miles  in  extent ;  and  though  mucbl 
yet  remains  to  be  done,  the  scene  is  gene-^ 
rally  one  ot  wealth  and  prosperity.  A  few! 
fine  seats  and  mansions  may  be  seen,  which 
in  their  ornamental  grounds,  their  culti- 
vated fields,  their  graceful  plantations,  and 
their  luxuriant  gardens,  rival  those  of  a  simi- 
lar class  in  England.  The  whole  country  has 
been  enclosed  long  ago,  and  though  partly 
owing  to  the  value  of  the  pastures, 
wood  does  not  abound,  nor  are  the 
lauds  laid  out  regularly  or  well  fenced, 
the  view  on  all  sides  is  rich  and  magnificent. 
A  small  breadth  comparatively  of  the  soil 
is  in  tillage ;  but  the  crops  are  with  rare 
exception8,fine,the  oats  with  full  ears  and  long 
straw,  the  turnips  thick  in  strong  green  lines, 
the  potatoes  well  closed  over  their  ridges, 
and  the  appliances  of  hu!:bandry  are  usu- 
ally good.  Some  excellent  farmsteads,  well 
built  and  well  slated  houses  and  offices,  may 
be  seen ;  those  on  the  beautiful  estate  of 
Lord  Derby  especially,  as  well  as  his  admi- 
rable labourers'  cottages,  seemed  to  me 
worthy  of  particular  notice.  The  real* 
wealth  of  this  district,  however,  consists  in 
its  noble  grass  lands,  unequalled,  perhaps 
save  in  the  vicinity,  and  in  some  parts  of 
■Meath  and  Westmeath.  The  mowers  the 
other  day  seemed  hidden  in  the  uncut 
meadows  ;  their  scythes  turned  an  enormoui 
swathe  ;  every  hayfield  was  dense  with  its 
numerous  cocks.  Far  and  wide  broad  and 
and  fat  pastures  extend,  browsed  over  by 
sleek  and  largo  kine ;  and  here  the  intelli- 
gence of  man  has  done  much  to  second  the 
lavish  bounty  of  nature,  for  the  breeds  are 
usually  ot  a  rery  fine  description.  As  re- 
gards the  general  appearance  of  the  peasan- 
try, I  saw  in  the  country  very  few  trac3s  of 
poverty  ;  the  men  and  women  seemed  gen- 
erally well  fed,  not  ill  clad,  and  of  decent 
appearance  ;  and  even  the  small  farmers 
had  a  good  class  of  horses.  But  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  the  external  aspect  of  the 
scene  is  iu  all  respects  favourable.  The 
farmhouses  vary  exceedingly  in  quality,  a 
large  proportion  being  very  inferior  dwel- 
lings ;  and  mud  cabins,  that  eyesore  of  the 
Irish  landscape,  and  still  not  infrequent  in 
many  places.    The  big  fields,  too,  are  ill- 
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itolosed  and  fenced,  aid  the  wide  dykes 
nd  baulfs  that  usually  c  ivido  them  not  only 
aslo  a  great  breadth  c  f  ground,  but  show 

at  thorough  drainage  is  much  wanting. 

his,  indeed,  is  evidently  the  chief  defi- 
iency  in  the  farming  throughout  this  whole 
istrict.  Lord  Derby's  estate  is  well  iirained, 
nd  so  are  those  of  some  other  proprietors  ; 
ut  the  thick  masses  of  rushes  and  coarse 
rass  that  in  many  places  spread  over  the 
elds  prove  that,  even  now,  in  the  drought  of 
lummer,  the  subsoil  is  charged  with  injurious 

oisture.  This  is  especially  the  case  with 
he  valley  of  the  river  which  flows  beside 
he  town  of  Tipperary,  and  which  in  winter, 

hear,  is   often  a  wide  flooded  lake  ;  and 

peaking  generally,  a  large  expenditure  of 

lapital  and  industry  wou'd  still  be  required 

!to  develope  fully  the  losourcos  of  this  tract, 

considered  merely  as  a  vast  patronage. 

Ill  my  next  loiter  I  shall  give  an  account 
of  the  social  economy  of  this  neighbour- 
hood and  ot  the  phenomena  it  presents. 
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We  publish  to-day  a  letter  from  our  Spe- 
cial Commissioner  in  Ireland,  dated  "Tip- 
perary." The  name  is  a  word  of  evil  omen 
in  the  ears  of  men  of  good  will.'  If  there 
be  any  feeling  of  passionate  resentment  in 
Ireland,  it  is  in  Tipperary  that  it  comes  to 
a  head.  The  return  of  an  ungenial  season 
is  there  marked  by  a  revival  of  crime.  For 
a  few  prosperous  years  all  may  be  quiet,  and 
we  would  willingly  persuade  ourselves  that 
the  turbulent  spirit  had  been  exorcised  for 
ever  ;  but  there  comes  a  check  in  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  seasons,  oats  fail,  the 
potato  is  cut  down  by  disease,  there  has 
been  a  catching  hay  harvest,  it  has  been  ill- 
saved,  and  then  the  old  spirit  of  violence 
blazes  forth  anew,  as  if  the  progress  we 
had  hoped  had  been  achieved  were  but  a 
delusion.  The  state  of  Tipperary  is,  in 
fact  a  test  oT  the  health  of  Ireland.  It  is 
tlie  weak  spot  in  its  polity,  to  which  dis- 
order naturally  flies,  and  where  it  is  sure 
to  make  itself  manifest.  Nor  is  it  unwor- 
thy of  notice    that   in  Tipperary  the  Irish 


race  has  a  greater  admixture  of 


immigrant 


blood  than  is  1j  be  found  elsewhere  in 
Catholic  ireland.  Observers  remark  that 
the  men  of  the  county  are  cast  in  a  larger 
mould  than  their  countrymen  of  Connaught 
and  of  the  further  south,  and  the  energy 
which  gives  expression  to  its  feelings  of 
discontent  has  been  attributed  to  the 
presence  of  a  foroigh  ielement." 

It  is  in  this  region,  which  nature  has 
blessed  and  man  has  cursed,  that  oar  Com- 
missioner has  sought  to  discover  the  essen- 


tial causes  of  the  dissatisfaction  oi  Irishmen. 
If  Tipperary  is  the  readiest  to  break  into 
outrage,    Tipperary    ought   to  show  most 
plainly  the   reasons   of  its  violence.      Its  p     , 
pastures    are       long    the    richest    in  the .  ,     - 
world.      They    are'  clothed  with  perpetual 
verdure,    and     the   springs    of   unceasing 
fertility  never  fail.    But  its  broad  valleys, 
with  their  soft  and  slow  rivers,  fed  by  the 
mountain  ranges  which  enclose  them,  har- 
bour a  sullen  population.    The  agricultural 
labourers  are  "not  free  from  a  vague  sen- 
"  timent  o!    discontent;    they  furnished  a 
"  good  supply  of   recruits    to    the  Fenian 
"  'army'  which  in  1867  was  marshalled  hero 
"  by    'General'    Burke ;     it   is  from  their 
"  ranks  for  the  most  part  that  the  perpe- 
"  trators  of  agrarian  crimes  are  selected." 
The  class  just  above  them  share  their  feel- 
ings.    "  Mor  are  the    farmers    as    a  body 
"  contented  ;  they  are,  many  of  them,  dis* 
''  satisfied  iu  a  vague  way  ;    they  put  for- 
"  ward  many  distinct  grievances ;  they  are 
"  not,  as  the  corresponding  class  in   Eng- 
"  land    is,    conservative   in  feeling."      A 
certain  vagueness,  it  will  be  seen,  attaches 
in  each  case  to  the  complaints  which  are- 
heard  ;  not  unfrequenlly  the  grounds  of  dia 
content  crumble  away  when  they  are  sub- 
jected to  the  tests  ot  enquiry  ;   even  when 
the  existence  of    substantial    hardship  is 
proved,  we  see  that  there  is  so  much  that  is 
faulty  on  the  side  of  the  complainants  that 
it  is  hard  to  deal  with  an  equal  hand  between 
the  accused  and  the  accusers.    Some  occa- 
sions of  evil  are,  however,  made  clear  as  the 
result  of  investigation.    "  The  landowners," 
writes  our  Commissioner,  "  are,  w  th  hardly 
"  an  exception,  Protestants,  and  the  tenants 
"  are  nearly  all  Roman  Cathol'cs."      It  re- 
quires a  very  slight  exercise  of  the  imagina- 
tion to  understand  what  this  implies.      Wo 
must  remember  that  we  are  dealing  with  a 

Eeople  no  more  instructed  than  their  neigh- 
ours  to  distinguish  between  what  is  reaj 
and  what  is  apparent,  and  hitherto  it 
has  seemed  to  the  Catholic  farmer  that  ho 
was  not  merely  called  upon  to  pay  rent  to 
his  landlord,  but  to  bring  his  tribute  to 
maintain  means  of  religious  worship  at  his 
landlord's  desire.  More  than  this,  the  lAtab- 
lishment  put  the  landlord  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  his  tenant,  for  it  made  the  one  tight 
to  upheld  what  the  other  was  pledged  by 
every  motive  he  held  sacred  to  overturn. 
A  relation  like  this  produced  a  reflex  action 
even  more  lamentable.  A  landowner  who 
was  taught  from  his  infancy  that  Roman 
Catholicism  was  unmitigated  evil,  and  that 
the  priest  was  his  natural  enoniy,  was  not 
without  means  of  acting  upon  this  teaching. 
His  tenants   desire    to    erect  a  chapel  in 
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which  the  saci-ed  ofiices  of  their  religion 
majr  be  *  celebrated  ;— he  refuses  a  site, 
which  would  be  turned,  so  ho  tells  Ihem 
himself,  into  a  means  of  idolatry.  They 
would  like  to  build  a  residence  for  their 
friend  and  spiritual  guide  ;— the 
drives  him  oeyond  his  borders, 
the  peasant  whoso  child  is  dying 
zed,  whose  wife  is  agonizing  for 
sacraments,  sees  those  ho  loves  perish  un- 
houseled  because  the  priest  lives  afar. 
We  do  not  say  instances  like  these  are 
common.  Whatever  has  been  done  in  other 
years,  they  are  now  rare ;  but  let  any  one 
judge  of  the  madness  of  passion  a  single 
example  would  provoke  against  the  domi- 
nation that  could  thus  put — for  this  is  their 
creed — souls  in  peril.  It  must  be  admitted, 
too,  that  the  immediate  effect  of  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Irish  Establishment  will  probably 
be  a  revival  of  bigotry  on  the  part  of 
Protestaut  Landlords,  a  haideniag  of  their 
hearts  against  their  tenants,  and  it  may 
be  necessary  to  take  measures  to  counter 
act  the  evils  that  might  otherwise  ensue. 
The  second  "^vil  detected  by  our  Commis- 
sioner is  more  commonly  recoznized,  but 
while  appearing  easier  of  solution  its  re- 
moval is,  perhaps,  more  difficult.  "  The 
**  largest  landholders  are  absentees,  who 
**  seldom  or  never  visit  the  neighbourhood." 
Thoir  estates  are,  indeed,  generally  well- 
managed,  and  the  mere  fact  that  rent  is 
spent  in  one  county  instead  of  another  is, 
although  the  doctrine  is  hard  to  learn,  of 
no  real  i  mportance.  But  the  absence  of 
great  landlords  is  most  felt  in  its  effects 
upon  small  landlords.  The  latter  are  not 
taught  by  example  the  principle  involved 
in  the  maxim"  fiohlesse  oblige.  We  do  not 
wish  to  bring  a  railing  accusation  against 
any  one,  but  we  fear  it  is  undeniable  that 
-the  Irish  laadlbrd  of  inferior  rank  is  the 
,  c^casion  of  much  that  is  darkest  in  the 
I  social  condition  of  Ireland.  The  'squireen,' 
'boclicen,'  or  what3ver  else  he  may  be 
called,  is  a  most  uncivilizing  element  in  any 
society.  Mr.  Brioht's  scheme  for  facilitating 
the  sale  of  th  j  estates  of  the  absentee  land- 
lords would  leave  this  class  to  their  own  de- 
vices, unchecked  even  by  such  examples  as 
the  agents  of  the  great  proprietors  afford, and 
if  we  press  upon  absentees  the  propriety 
of  residing  a  certain  portion  of  each  year 
upon  their  Irish  domains,  we  know  the  difii- 
culties  which  prevent  sucb  a  course,  even 
where  it  is  really  desired.  The  last  evil  in  the 
social  organization  of  Tipperary  springs  from 

J^i}  the  joint  action  of  tTio  two  facts  that  "  the 

/  "  tenancies  are  nearly  all  at  will,"  and  that, 

-AtAi^"^'   "  with  some  not  inconsiderable  exceptions, 
'<  and  those  chiefly  of  modern  date,  all  that 


<'  has  been  done  for  the  impiovement  of  th^ 
«  land  has  been  the  work  of  the  occnpi- 
•'  era,  not  of  the  owners.  From  these  twc 
circumstances  flow  consequences  tianscend- 
ing  all  others  in  Iheir  influence  on  the  state 
of  Ireland,  and  it  we  do  not  dilate  upon 
them  now,  nor  investigate  proposals  for 
their  mitigatijn,  it  is  not  for  want  of  appre- 
ciating their  reality,  but  because  we  snail 
have  other  op[^ortunilie3  of  discussing  them 
in  a  way  befitting  their  importance. 

The  survey  of  Tipperary  is  not  wholly 
without  bright  points  relieving  its  darker 
tints.  "  The  condition  of  the  agricultural 
•'  labourer  has  improved  marvelously  of  late 
"  years."  The  incredible  distress  and  pri- 
vations, the  periodical  starvation,  reported 
by  the  Devon  Commission  have  passed 
away.  The  condition  of  the  labourer  does, 
in  fact,  in  somo  cases,  excite  the  jealousy  of 
the  farmers.  The  LaUer,  however,  have  ex- 
perienced a  similar  advance  in  social  condi- 
tion. Our  Commissioner  makes  an  estimate 
that  the  price  of  farm  produce  in  Tipperary 
has  trebled,  and  the  quantity  of  produce 
increased  one-half,  since  Authuii  Yoono's 
days — or,  in  other  words,  the  money  worth 
ot  the  produce  of  a  fiirni  has  been  more 
than  quadrupled  ;  but  a  compraisoii  of  rent- 
als shows  that  the  rent  paid  has  not  on  an 
average  been  more  than  doubled,  and  the 
profits  of  farming  has  thorefore  increased  in 
an  extraordinary  proportion.  The  redaction 
of  the  population  of  the  district  by  emigra- 
tion, aiid  the  opening  up  of  the  English 
Markets  by  the  developement  of  steam  navi- 
gation and  railways,  are  causes  of  this  im- 
provement, and  both  still  continue  to 
operate.  It  will  be  asked  why  we  should 
not  let  well  alone.  The  answer  is  simple. 
Emigration  produces  more  than  one  conse- 
quence, and  amon^  them  none  mi:8t  be 
borne  more  constantly  in  mind  than  the  fact 
that  it  has  taught  the  Irish  peasant  to  com- 
pare his  condition  with  that  of  the  lauourer 
across  the  Atlantic  rather  tnan  with  that  of 
his  grandfather  before  him.  He  has  tasted 
the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  and  he 
jumps  to  conclusions  l.e  would  renounce  if 
he  had  eaten  more  of  it.  lie  cannot  un- 
derstand why,  if  he  is  willing  to  work  as 
hard  in  Tipperary  as  in  A  merica,  ho  should 
not  be  ablo  to  live,  and  to  'ivo  as  well  in 
one  as  in  the  other.  The  Legislator  may 
lament  an  error  so  perverse,  but  he  is 
bound  to  take  note  of  it  He  must  see  that 
the  law  does  not  permit  any  injustice  to 
remain  unredressed  which  may  servo  to 
countenance  this  flaj^rant  misconception  ; 
he  must  remove  the  possibility  of  wrong 
before  he  can  be  content  with  a  good  con- 
science to  stand  by  and  let  the  Irish  labour-^ 
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Br  convince  himself  that  wa^es  must  fall 
rhen  the  increase  of  population  is  unrcs* 
bained  by  any  motive  for  prudence. 


No.  III. 

TippEBARY,  Aug.  3. 

I  shall  vovr  endeavour  to  give  you  an  ac- 
ount  of  the  social  arrangements  of  this 
eighbourhood,   referring  especially  to   its 
anded  system  ;  and  in  doing  so  I  shall  coa- 
"ne  myself  to  existing  facts,  postponing  the 
onsideration  of  causes,  and  any  attempt  to 
raw  general  inferences,  to  a  subsequent 
tage  of  this  enquiry.      Having  conversed 
reely  with  persons  of  all  classes,  landown- 
rs,  their  agents  and  immediate  dependants, 
iecclesiastics  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
of  the  highest  and  of  inferior  degrees,  offi- 
cials charged   with   the   administration   of 
justice,    men    in    business,   bankers,   mer- 
chants, and  shopkeepers,   I  have  received  a 
great  deal  of  valuable   information  ;    and 
this,  coupled  with  my  own  obscrvatiou,  en- 
ables me  to  supply  a  report,  I  do  not  doubt, 
in  the  main  accurate.      Like  all  those  who 
have  had  to  deal  with  questions  involving 
numerous  interests,  viewed  in  a  great  diver- 
sity of  lights,  and  obscured  or  distorted  bjr 
passion  or  prejudice,  I  have  heard  some 
wild  and  exaggerated  statements,  and  have 
been  obliged  to  exercise  my  judgment  in 
reconciling  and  balancing  evidence  ;  but, 
notwithstanding  difficulties   of  this  kind,  I 
think  that  what  I  am  about  to  say  will  be 
found  sufficiently  correct  and  trustworthy. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  as  to  one  particu- 
lar of  the  greatest  importance  in  considering 
the  general  state  of  any  district,  there  is, 
happily,  little  difference  of  opinion.  The 
condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer  about 
Tipperary,  as  elsewhere  in  Ireland,  has  im- 
proved marvellously  of  late  years.  The 
tillers  of  the  soil  hero,  in  the  days  of  Arthur 
Young,  were  usually  cottiers,  living  on  a 
I  patch  of  potato  ground,  rented  at  from  £3 
'to  £5  an  acre,  worked  out  in  wages  at  6d.  a 
day.  At  this  rate  the  cottier  was  generally 
able  to  support  his  family  in  coarse  plenty 
upon  the  lowest  description  of  food  ;  but  he 
was  evidently  in  extreme  poverty.  Seventy 
years  afterwards,  at  the  period  of  the  Devon 
Commission,  the  rent  of  the  cottier  had 
risen  from  £6  to  £10^  his  wages  having  only 
increased  to  8d,  ivEiTe  the  price  of  all  com- 
modities had  advanced,  so  that  ho  had 
relatively  declined  in  the  social  scale  ;  and 
aa  a  large  mass  of  agricultural  labourers 
had  grown  up,  detached  from  the  soil,  and 


without  even  tho  advantages  of  a  cottier, 
this  whole  class  was  on  the  verge  of  abject 
wretchedness.  ''  The  distress  and  privations 
these  people  endure,"  said  a  witness  before 
the  Devon  Commission,  respecting  the 
labourers  near  Tipperary,  '' are  incredible 
except  to  those  who  witness  them  ;  there  is 
a  periodical  starvation  in  this  town  for  wont 
of  employment."  All  this,  fortunateTy7Tias 
l5een~  completely  changed ;  and,  partly  owing 
to  the  progress  of  wealth,  partly  to  the 
beneficial  effects  of  the  Poor  Law,  but 
principally  to  tho  results  of  the  immense 
emigration  which  has  occurred  since  l81t)-8, 
the  agricultural  population  around  Tippe- 
rary are  in  a  state  of  comparative  affluence. 
I  have  already  intimated  that  in  dress  and 
looks  they  appear  for  the  most  part  decent 
and  comfortable  ;  oud,  considered  fairly, 
they  are  as  well  off  as  the  same  class  in 
many  English  counties.  Tho  agricultural 
labourer  of  this  neighbourhood  is  no  longer 
a  cottier  serf,  or  in  a  position  even  more 
miserable  ;  his  wages  average  from  seven  to 
niine  shillings  a  week,  paid  in  cash  regularly 
all  t  3  year  round,  or  a  full  equivalent  in 
money  and  food,  tho  rent  of  his  dwelling 
being  about  £1  lOs.,  and  he  has  in  a  great 
measure  given  up  the  potato,  and  substitu- 
ted for  it  a  better  diet.  Indeed,  his  condi- 
tion in  some  places  excites  the  jealousy  of 
the  farmers.  I  asked  the  tenantry  of  Bally- 
cohoy — the  scene  of  Mr.  Scully's  exploits 
last  year— if  they  had  any  grievances  now  to 
complain  of,  and  tho  answer  I  received  was 
that  "all  would  bo  blooming ,  but  that  the 
farm  boys  insisted  on  getting  their  bit,  their 
lodging,  and  £1  a  month." 

In  point  of  material  comfort,  therefore, 
the  agricultural  labourers  of  this  neighbour- 
hood may  bo  said  to  bo  in  a  satisfactory 
state.  Yet  this  class  seems  to  be  not  free 
from  a  vague  sentiment  of  discontent ;  they 
furnished  a  good  supply  c  i  recruits  to  the 
Fenian  •'army"  which,  in  1867,  was  marshal- 
led, hard  by,  by  "General"  Burke  ;  it  is  from 
their  ranks  for  tho  most  part,  that  the  perpe- 
trators of  agra'-ian  crimes  are  selected. 
Turning,  now,  to  the  relations  between  the 
owners  and  occupiers  of  tho  soil,  I  have  to 
present  a  picture  of  more  varied  outline, 
more  complicated  in  its  lights  and  shadows, 
more  difficult  to  comprehend  and  inlerpiet. 
Materially,  I  have  reason  to  believe  the  con- 
dition of  the  mass  of  the  tenant  farmers  cor- 
responds with  that  of  'the  country  around, 
which,  although  not  cultivated  or  improved 
to  any  thing  like  a  high  point,  wears,  on  the 
whole,  a  look  of  prosperity.  In  this,  as  in 
other  parts  of  Ireland,  the  land  25  years  ago 
was  engrossed  to  a  great  extent  by  masses  ot 
cottiers,  whose  intense  competition  caused 
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ronts  in  many  cases   to  bo  oxtravagantly 
Bigii,  and  also  considerably  diminished  the 
proper  area  of  legitimate  and  remunerative 
nuBuandry.  This  doss  bos  now,  for  the  most 
part,   disappeared,  and  though  the  change 
was    necessarily  accompanied    by  an  im- 
mense amount  of  suffering  and  hardship,  and 
occasionally,  doubtless,  of  cruel  wrong,  the 
benefit  which  has  resulted  from  it  cannot  be 
questioned.     The  land  around  Tipperary  is 
now  held  in  farms  varying  from  2U0  to  ton 
and  even  five  acres  in  size,  20  and  30  acres 
being  very  common  ;  and,  from  every  enqui- 
ry I  have  made,  the  ciccupiors,  us  a  rule,  are 
reasonably  thriving.      There  is,   ns   I  have 
said,  but  little  tillage,  the  great  staple  being 
dairy  produce  ;  and,  at  the  uvcia^o  prices  of 
fKelaat  ten  yours,  this  mode  of  fiii  ming  has 
been  extremely  I)£2iiiSk'?'     In  fact,  though 
the  homostcaiJa  ami    Tiinn   ollicca   in  this 
neighbourhood  are  seldom  well  built,   and 
though  the  farmers  are  disinclined  to  exhi- 
bit the  outward  signs  of  wonitli,  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  see  that  they  are  usually  comfort- 
able ;  and  I  have  been  informed,  on  the  very 
best  authority,  that  many  of  them  have  good 
balances  in  the  Bunks,  and  what  I  was  very 
glad  to  hear,  that  the  small  holders  were 
doing  ns  well  as  the  large.     As  for  the  rate 
of  rent,  I  do  not  think  ithigli,  considering 
the*ntrmirablo "^ualHy" oFtLe  lund,   and  its 
proximity  lo  several  excellent  markets  ;  and 
though  1  have   heard  some   complaints  of 
rack  ronts,  these  instances,  I  am  convinced, 
are  exceptional,   and  rents  are  generally 
paid  without  difficulty.     i<'roui  a  comparison 
moreover,  of  different  periods,  1  am  satisfied 
that  the  burden  of  rent  on  the  tenant  has 
been  steadily  diminishing ;  and  though  rents 
have  been  gradually  ri  ing,  I  do  not  think, 
as  a  general  rule,  they  are  as  high  as  might 
have  been  expected.    In  the  days  of  Arthur 
Young  the  rent  of  this  district  was  from  153. 
to  about  60s.  the  Irish  acre  —that  is  from  ds. 
to  30s.  the  Engliah  ;  when  the  Devon  Com- 
mission held  its  enquiry  it  had  risen  from 
303.  to  above  £3 — that  is,  taking  the  propor- 
tion from  about  IBs.  to  SGs.  ;  it  is  now,  pro- 
bably, from  368.  to  £3.  5s. — in  other  woids, 
at  the  same  scale,  from  £1.  Is.  7d.  to  39s. 
the  English    acre.      But   in  thg,  days  of 
Arthur  Young  the  prices  of  fwrn  produce 
aBout"Trpperary  were  not  much  more  than 
g.  third  oi  what  they  are  at  this  time ;  the 
average  amount  ofproduce  raised  was  not 
probably  more  than  two-thirds  ;  and  at  the 
period  of  the  Devon  Commission  the  rate 
of  prices  and  the  sum  of  the  produce  were, 
perhaps  20  per  cent,  less  than  they  are  at 
present.    It  follows  thaii  the~real  pressure 
of  rent  is    considerably  less  in  18G9  than 
it  wa0  in    1779  or  in    1844 ;    and  though 


tho  exact  proportion  may  bo  difHcult  to^ 
ascertain,  I  have  no  doubt  ns  to  the  gen-] 
era!  conclusion. 

I  do  not    hesitate,  then,    to   assert  that] 
the  occupiers  of  the  soil  around  Tipperaryi 
are,  in  a    material  point    of    view,  oy  nof 
means  an  unprosperous  class.    Yet  the  re-f 
sources  of  tho  country  are  not  half  devel-j 
oped ;    its    wealth    is    duo  to    its    natural; 
fertility, 'and  "not  much  to  the  industry  ofj 
man  j  and  its  agriculture  ui  backward,  andi 
m"most  cases,  what  may  be  called  its  ag-  5 
ricultural  plant  and  fixed   capital  is  of 
inferior  description .    Nor  arc  the  farmers, 
as  a    body,    contented  ;  they  are  many  of  i 
them,  dissatisfied  in  a  vague  way  ;   they  put  t 
forward  jjevoral  distinct  grievances  ;  they  are^ 
not,  as  the  corresponding  class  in  England,  !| 
is,  conservative  in  feeling.    This    state  of , 
things  may  in  part  be  ascribed  to  certain  ex-t 
istiug  facts  in  society  arounil.'J'hc  landownersj 
are,  with  hardly  an  exception,  Protestants, ' 
and  the  tenants  are  nearly  all  Roman  Cath- 
.olics  ;   and  those  who   know   what  antag- 
onism of  class  religious  differences  cause  in  I 
Ireland  will  at  once  see  how  injurious  to 
progress  this  single  circumstance  inevitably 
IS.      Again,   tho    largest    landowners  are! 
absentees,  who  sc'dom  or  never  visit  the! 
neighbourhood  ;   and  though  their  estates  j 
are  generally  well  managed — that  of  Lord  1 
Derby  especially  so,  to  judge  merely  from! 
its  appearance — tho  agent  can  never  supply 
the  place  o^  the  resident  proprietor,  ana  tho 
kindly  link  that  ought  to   unite  the  tenant 
and     his     superiors    being     broken,    the 
whole     frame     of     society       suffers      in 
consequence.       By    these    moans    a  barri- 
er   is     raised    between    the    classes    con- 
nected with  the  soil,  and  the  natural  rela- 
tions   between   landlord    and    tenant    are 
occasionally  marred  by  hardship  and  wrong. 
With  some  not  inconsiderable  exceptions, 
and  those  chiefly  of  modern  date,  all  that 
has  been  done  hero  for  the  improvement  of  j 
the  land,  the  draining,  enclosing,  and  build- 
ing of  farmsteads,  has  been  the  work  of  the 
occupiers,  not  of  the  owners  ;   and  though  I  of 
tlie  occupiers,  during  their  tenancies,   have, 
of  course     received  the   accruing  benefit, 
they  complain  that,  as  a  genenil  rule,  they 
have  obtained  no  allowance  or  compensa- 
tion.    They  say,  moreover,  that  in  some 
instances,  ifeeir.  rents  have  been  actually 
enhanced  in  consequence  of  what  they  have 
thus   done,  and  that  they  are  discouraged 
from  improving  by  a  general  apprehension 
of  such  a  result  ;  and  though  I  have  not 
been    able  to  find  out  well-authenticated 
cases  of  such  injustice,  I  have  little  doubt 
that  some  might  be  discovered.      Further- 
more, leaseholds  are  exceedingly  few  ;  the 
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,enancie8  are  nearly  all  at  wHl,  determinable 
nrlix  months  noticeTo  fiuit ;  and  though 
can  affirm  witli  confidence  that  no  general 
ystem  of  oppression  exists,  and  that  evic- 
lons  from  land  are  rare,  it  is  evident  that, 
nder  these  conditions  of  tenure,  the  tenantc 
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Yet  the  re-    ^re  at  the  mercy  ol  their  landlords  ;   and  it 
v-i/.  J.     ■         lil5^ertam  ttarsomo  "memhers  of  this 
ilass,  not  united  by  kindly  associations  and 
feelings  with  that  in  complete  subjection  to 
t,  occasionally  abuse  their  dominant  posi- 
ion.   Another  circumstance  connected  with 
he  system  of  tenure    requires  particular 
.ttentlon.     On  many,  perhaps  the  majority 
f  estates,  an  outgoing  tenant  is  accustomed 
o  sell  the  good-will  of  his  interest ;   very 
arge  prices  are  paid  in  this  way  for  hold- 
ngs  usually  only  at  will,  and  thou,|;li  legally 
purchaser  acquires  no  now   rij^ht,  it  is 
mpossible  to  satisfy  him  that  by  his  outlay 
e  has  not  become  virtually  a  part  proprie- 
or.     In  most  instances  this  tcnant-ri^ht  is 
rcated  by  tho  landlord  with  respect,   out  in 
some  it  has  been  disregarded;  it  has  no 
sanction  whatever  from   law,  and  TTiave 
Eeardloircases  in  wliicTi  an  incoming  tenant 
has  been  capriciously  evicted  though   he 
had  paid  his  rent,  and  though  ho   had,  per- 
haps, invested  £10  an  r  ere  as  a  premium 
for  merely  obtaining  possession.   Such  cases 
are  extremely  rare,    out  when  they  occur  it 
is  difficult  to  deny  that  the  tenant  suffers 
very  great  hardstip. 

These  facts  fairly  account,  I  think,  for  a 
great  deal  of  the  dissatisfaction  that  may 
be  observed  among  the  farming  classes,  and 
for  much  of  the  backwardness  of  the  coun- 
try, when  moral  divisions,  broad  and  deep, 
keep  tho  owners  and  occupiers  of  tho  soil 
apart ;  when  largo  tracts  are  deprived  of  the 
presence  of  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  make 
the  relations  of  landlord  and  tenant  gra- 
cious; when  the  delicate  but  all-powerful 
chord  of  sympathy  is  wanting  to  knit  a  com- 
munity together ;  when  it  is  in  tho  power  of 
a  dominant  class  to  appropriate  the  fruits  of 
the  industry  of  others  and  to  enforce  a  law 
of  ^' sicvos  non  vobis ;  "  when  examples  of 
this  wrong  may  bo  cited ;  when  those  with 
whom  more  than  any  others  the  prosperity 
of  a  district  rests  are  legally  in  a  state  of 
mere  dependence,  and  hold  the  land  by  a 
precarious  tenure  ;  and  when  it  is  possible 
to  confiscate  rights  gained  morally  by  pur- 
chase, it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  elements  of 
content  and  of  general  welfare  are  ex- 
tremely deficient.  Nor  is  it  necessary,  to 
effect  this  result,  that  oppression  or  wrong 
should  be  generally  exercised;  the  mere 
existence  of  this  state  of  society,  the  appre- 
hensions it  inevitably  diffuses  among  those 
who  ma}  saSei  from  it,  thf  certain  ..leck  it 


Imposes  on  industry,  are  quite  sufficient  to 
retard  progress  and  to  create  a  sentimen  t  of 
angry  irritation.      It  should   bo   obscrvod, 
moreover,  that  this  very  feeling  is  not  un- 
likely to  co-exist  with  a  certain  amount  of 
material  prosperity  ;  indeed  tho  sense  of  in- 
feriority and  subjection  engendoicd  by  this 
condition  of  things  will  wound  more  deeply 
a  class  that  has  risen  in  some  degree  in  the 
social  scale  than  ono  sunk  in  mere  abject 
wretchedness.    Still,  after  making  fair  al- 
lowance,  I  do  not  think  tho  existing  ar- 
rangements of   landed    property  or  their 
effects  account  completely  for  the  peculiar 
notions  and  tendencies  that,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, prevail  among  the    farmei-s    iu  this 
district.     It  would  bo  untrue  to  assert  that  -/ 
there  is  anything  like  a  war  against  land-      ' 
lords  about  Tipperary  ;  rents  are  well  paid, 
tho  peasantry  are  usually  courteous  Ih  mjfnner 
to   their  superiors,    and   those  proprietors  •< 
who  manage  their  estates  with  deference  to 
the  usages  of  the  country  mo.  as  safe,  per- 
haps, as  they  would  bo  in  England.     But  it 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  occupiers  of 
the  soil  jesent  the  exercise  of  some  rights 
of  .property   that    would   not  cause  much 
offence  in  England ;  they  do  not  oppose  tho 
eviction  of  a  tenant  who  had   made  default 
in  the  payment  of  his  rent,  and  in  some 
csaes  would  not  object  to  the  rent  of  land 
being  considerably  raised  ;  but  I  believe  at 
this  moment  few  landlords  here  would  ven- 
ture to  serve  a  uoticp  to  quit,  or  to  put  an 
end  to  a  tenancy  at  will,  even  though  tho 
tenant  had  no  moral  claim  to  hold  beyond 
the  term  of  his  contract.  I  think,  moreover, 
that  the  tenantry,  as  a  class,  are  impressed 
with  an  idea  that  a  great  change  is  at  hand 
that  will  decidedly  improve  their  condition  ; 
and  possibly,  at  the  bottom  of  tho  hearts  of 
many,  lurks  a  sentiment  that,  subject  to  a 
reasonable  rent,   the  land  they  occupy  is 
virtually   their  own,   no    n"itter  what  tho 
nominal  tenure.      TLere    would  bo  some 
equity  in  such  a  claim  in  cases  where  great 
i^mprovementa  have  been  made,  and  largo 
sums  have  been  paid  for  goodwill ;  but  such 
distinctions  are  not  generally  drawn;  and 
though,  of  course,  not  a  lew  of  the  farmers 
are  quite  alive  to  its  real  import,  "  fixity  of 
tenure"  is  a  popular  cry.     In  a  word,  feel- 
ings exist  in  the  country  of  considerable 
force  which  in  some  points  conflict  with  the 
rules  of  our  laws  about  land,  and  I  'lavc 
little  doubt  that  atthis  conjuncture  few  luad- 
holders  could  affn "'  to  outrage  these  feel- 
ings without  risk  ic  themselves. 

These  sentiments  appear  in  their  ^orst  form 
in  the  agrarian  combinations  so  common  in 
Ireland.  These  confederacies  have  occa- 
sionally taken  the  shape  of  a  war  of  poverty 
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against  property ;  they  have  sometimes  been 
the  desperate  resource  of  an  impoverished 
and  oppressed  peasantry ;  but  their  general 
object  has  been  to  maintain  the  occupier  of 
the  soil  in  Ireland  in  his  holding  according 
to  a  certain  ill-defined  usage.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  say  how  they  have  adminstered 
an  unwritten  law  of  terrible  import ;  to  what 
deeds  of  blood  they  have  given  birth;  and 
how,  wherever  they  have  made  their  ap- 
pearance, they  have  been  supported  by  jiop- 
ular  sympathy.  At  this  moment  a  combina- 
tion of  this  kind,  not  organized  perhaps, 
but  still  existing,  I  cannot  doubt,  pervades 
this  neighbourhood  5  though  its  active  pro- 
moters are  probably  few,  it  is  sustained  by 
much  general  opinion;  and  though,  as 
usually  has  been  the  case,  the  crime  it  has 
sanctioned  have  not  been  committed  with- 
out  provocation  more  or  less  grave,  they 
have  been  nevertheless,  extremely  alarming. 
Nor,  though  its  activity  has  not  been  great, 
though  it  has  not  left  the  mark  of  its  pre- 
sence in  outrages  on  an  extensive  district, 
though  its  positive  achievements  may  not 
have  been  many,  is  the  scope  of  its  influence, 
I  fear,  limited ;  \*s  spirit  is  probably  widely 
dififused,  and  it  has  had  an  effect,  more  or 
less  to  be  traced,  in  controlling  the  manage- 
ment of  landed  property. 

In  my  next  letter  I  shall  briefly  describe 
the  agrarian  crimes  of  which  this  neigh- 
bourhood has  been  tlie  scene  within  the  last 
few  inonths,  and  which  may  be  traced  to 
this  evil  spirit. 
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TiPPERARY. 


I  proceed  to  give  you  a  short  account  of 
the  agrarian  outrages  of  this  neighbourhood. 
The  principal  crimes  committed  here  during 
the  lust  twelve  mouths  have  been  the  homi- 
cides en  Mr.  Scully's  late  estate  of  Bally- 
cohey,  the  murders  of  Messrs.  Baker,  Brad- 
shaw,  -ind  Tvacey,  and  an  attempt  at  in- 
timidation on  the  property  of  the  Messrs. 
Vincent.  With  the  single  exception  of  the 
murder  of  Mr.  Bradshaw,  the  character  of 
v.'hich  remains  doul-ilul,  all  those  crimes 
are  certainly  agrarian,  and  it  will  be  thus 
perceived  that  the  worst  offences  of  the 
district  are  ot  the  same  type,  and  that  but 
for  them  it  would  be  almost  free  from  crime. 
Of  course  I  do  not  pretend  to  give  a  state- 
ment accurate  in  every  particular,  but  as  I 
have  consulted  the  best  authorities,  and 
have  had  access  to  special  sources  of  in- 
formation, my  account,  L  think,  will  be 
found  trustworthy. 


QUESTION  »  J        /  .f 

The  circumstances  connected  with  Mr.' 
Scully's  estate  require,  in  the  first  place,  a| 
few  words.  It  comprises  only  some  3O0 
Irish  acres  ;  the  lauds  when  I  saw  them, 
though  of  the  best  quality,  having  a  rathetj 
neglected  and  desolate  look,  and  the  farm, 
steads,  too,  being  of  an  inferior  kind.  Thi 
property  formerly  was  a  portion  of  the  vasti 
estates  of  the  Earls  of  Portarlington — de^ 
rived  in  part  from  the  Dawson  family  and  in 
part  from  the  judicious  accumulations  of  a 
well-known  sutler  of  Cromwell's  army — 
and  many  years  ago  it  was  granted  byi 
lease  to  a  Mr.  James  Scully,  who  sublet  the 
lands  at  rents  much  higher  than  those  now 
payable.  The  interest  of  Mr.  James  Scully, 
who  in  this  wa^  he)  become  a  middleman, 
came  to  an  end  in  1852  or  1853,  and  the 
chief  lord's  estate  wbs  purchased  in  1 866  by;    ssured  o 
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Mr.   ■William  Scully, 
Mr.    William    Scully 


a  relation  of  James.| 
found    the   tenantry 


emancipated  from  the  middleman,  and  pay-    .ware  thi 
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ing  a  much  reduced  rent,  though  as  high, 

probably,  as  the  lands  were  worth  ;  and  in 

1868  he  resolved  to  compel  them  to  accept 

an  extraordinary  kind  of  tenure,   though 

I  have  not  heard  that  his  intention  was  to 

make  any  augmentation  in  the  rent.     The 

tenants  who  had  previously  held  from  year 

to  year,  and  who,  therefore,  could  be  evicted 

only  upon  a  six  months'  notice  to  quit,  were 

required  to    adopt  a    substituted   letting, 

under  which  their  rents  were   to  be  paid 

quarterly;    very    stringent    coi'ditions    of 

husbandry  were  imposed,  and  their  interest, 

no  specified  terra  being  given,   was  made 

determinable   on  a  21  days'  notice.      On 

the   14th  of   August,   18G8,   Mr.   William 

Scully  proceeded  to  Ballycohi  y,  attended  by 

a  party  of  police,  to  serve  the  notices  that 

were  thus  to  convert  a  tenure,  already  pre-    [  have  b 

carious,    into  one  almost  absolutely  worth-    giving  oi 

less ;  and  what  followed  is  unhappily  noto 
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large 
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body  of  men,  soma  with 
evidently  collected  by  pre. 
conrcrt,  assembled  and  offered  a  fierce  resist- 
anc^! ;  shots  were  fiied,  the  tenantry  look- 
ing on  approvingly  ;  and  the  result  was  that 
two  of  the  police  wore  killed,  and  Mr. 
Scully  and  some  other  men  were  wounded. 
The  victors  separated  after  their  triumph, 
and  although  the  outrage  occurred  in  broad 
day  light,  and  in  tlie  presence  of  numerous 
bys-  ;  dors,  and  although  largo  rewards  have 
boon  offered  for  the  apprehension  of  any  of 
the  ofienders,  no  evidence  has  been  forth- 
coming, and  the  magistrates  have  given  up 
all  hope  on  the  subject. 

With  respect  ^o  this  case  of  Mr.  Scully,  I 
must  observe  by  the  way  that  it  seems  to  me  a 
great  mistake  to  authorize  the  police  to  assist 
a  landlord,  a  '  they  practically  do,  in  ossert- 
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connected  witL  Mr, 
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lality,  having  a  rather 
te  look,  and  the  farm. 


^  the  civil  rights  of  property.  I  do  not 
ter  into  the  question  whether  the  contract 
r.  Scully  endeavoured  to  iin{)osu  upon  his 
nantry  was  legal,  thou;,fh  no  lawyer  can 
ubt  that  it  bears  out  the  i)rovcrb  that 
mmum  jus  may  be  sianma  injuria.  My 
ijection  is  of  a  general  kind.  I  maintain 
an  ini'erior  kind.  Thij  lose  whose  primary  duty  it  is  to  aid  in  the 
s  a.  jjortion  of  the  vast    iministration  of  criminal  justice  ou^^Iit  in 

0  instance  in  Ireland  to  co-oporato  in  the 
indication  of'pnrely  civil  ri.rhts.  Such  a 
Durse  makes  the  Governmeni  appear  in  the 
^es  of  a  very  quick-witted  race  an  instru- 
ent  to  support  class  interests ;  it  identifies 
with  acts  occasionally  oppressive  ;   and 
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istead  of  discouraging,  it  has  probably  a 

sndency  to  jiroinote  outrage.     Mr.  Scully, 

is  likely,  would  never   have  thought  of 

cting  in  the  manner  he  did  had  ho  not  been 

J  purchased  iii  1866  byj    ssured  of  the  help  of  the  police  ;  and,  but 

a  i.niot;,^„  ^v  T„ — "  ^r  their  unluclcy  intervention,  the  affair  of 

allycohey  might  not  have  occurred.     I  am 

middleman,  and  pay'-i    ware  that  it  is  saidthe  police  in  these  cases 

rent,  though  as  high,i    ttend  in  order  to  prevent  a  breach  of  the 

Is  were  worth  ;  and  in     leace,  and  to  give  protection  to  those  who 

impel  them  to  accept     re  executing  the  process  of  the  law ;  but 

id  of  tenure,   though     his  distinction  is  too  fine  to  be  recognized. 

"hey  are  really  turned  into  armed  bailiffs 
or  the  purpose  of  upholding  by  force 
laims  sometime  sharsh,  unjust,  or  extreme  ; 
nd  I  cannot  but  think  it  highly  Impolitic 
hat  the  State  and  its  agents  should  incur 
ho  odium. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  out  all  the  facts  that 
ireceded  the  murder  of  Mr,  Baker,  but 
ivhat  follows  may,  I  think,  be  relied  on.  Mr. 
"aker  was  the  owner  of  an  estate  of  some 
1,400  or  £1,500  a  year,  a  few  miles  from 
he  town  of  Tipperary.  Two  brothers 
lamed  Dwjer,  who  held  small  farms  on  th" 
^state,  having  been  at  feud,  Mr,  Baker,  who, 
[  have  been  told,  expressed  an  intention  of 
giving  one  brother  a  lease  of  both  farms,pro- 
ceeded  to  serve  a  notice  to  quit  on  the 
other  brother  in  the  usual  manner.  I 
heard  that  Mr.  Baker's  purpose  was  to 
resume  possession  of  a  small  portion  only 
of  the  lands  included  in  the  notice  to  quit, 
in  fact,  merely  to  square  the  farms  ,  but 
however  this  may  have  been,  as  the  process 
unquestionably  comprised  the  whole  ot  his 
tarm,  the  tenant  who  had  been  served  could 
not  know  this  circumstance.  An  ejectment 
was  brought  upon  the  notice  to  quit,  and  I 
havo  been  informed  that  Mr.  Baker  gave  a 
kind  of  promise  some  time  previously  that 
he  would  not  have  recourse  to  such  a  pro- 
c:;eding,  and  changed  his  mind  in  a  moment 
of  anger.  Soon  afterwards  the  unfortunate 
gentleman  was  found  shot  dead  near  his 
own  house;  the  murderer  as  yet  has  not 
been  discovered,  and  I  fear  that  discovery  is 
very  improbable. 


The   murder  of  Tracey  presents  features 
equally  dark  and  ruthless.    Tracey  was  a 
small  farmer,  who  held  land  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  the    estate   of   Lord  Derby. 
Some  years  ago  his  farm  had  been  or  "upied 
by  a  tenant  who   had  been  dispossessed; 
and   I  am  informed  that  the  agent  of  the 
properly  promised  to  give  the  land  to  a  man 
named  Burns.     Tracey  was,  however,  ulti- 
mately preferred.     Last  winter  Tracey  was 
found  dead,  his  throat  cut  in  a  barbarous 
manner :  and  this  murder,  too,  remains  un- 
punished,  for  though  Burns  was  j-ut  on  his 
trial  ho   has  been  acquitted,  wth  the  ap- 
proval  of  the  Judge,    the   evidence   being 
wholly  iusuflicient.     I  may  add,  in  reference 
to   this  crime,  that  Lord  Derby  i.ssued  a 
circular  which  menaced  any   of  his  tenants 
with  eviction  should  he  harbour  o;-  coiuile- 
nance  the  assassin,  an  act  I  venture  to  think 
that  betrayed  suspicions,   perhaps    wholly 
undeserved,  and  that  savouis  too  much  ot 
foudcil  justice — I  might  make  use  of  another 
term — for  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

As  regards  the  affair  of  the  Jlessrs. 
Vincent — the  last  upon  this  unhappy  list — it 
illustrates  strongly  the  jealousy  and  distrust 
which  are  among  the  motives  of  agrarian 
crimes.  The  Messrs.  Vincent  were  the 
joint  i)roprietors  of  an  estate  not  far  from 
the  village  of  Emily,  in  the  centre  ot  the 
celebrated  Golden  Vule.  They  were  desi- 
rous to  effect  a  partition  of  the  lands  ;  but 
the  surveyors  they  sent,  on  reaching  the 
spot,  were  met  by  a  party  of  armed  men, 
with  blackened  faces,  who  warned  them  off, 
and  fired  some  shots  to  hasten  their  depar- 
ture. The  only  reason  that  can  be  assigned 
for  this  deed  is  that  a  report  had  spread  that 
the  rents  of  the  estate  were  about  being 
raised,  and  that  the  tenantry  mistook  the 
surveyors  for  valuators  who  had  come  for 
this  purpose.  No  clue  has  been  found  to 
this  outrage  also,  nor  is  it  probable  its  au- 
thors will  bo  discovered. 

These  crimes  bear  the  well-known  marks 
of  agrarian  offences.  They  all  have  one 
common  object,  to  maintain  the  title  of  the 
tenant  to  his  holding,  according  to  a  popu- 
lar standard  of  right,  and  to  punish  those 
who  attempt  to  disturb  it.  They  have  not 
been  committed  without  provocation  ;  but  if 
we  measure  the  provocation  with  the  crime 
they  appear  in  a  high  degree  atrocious. 
They  are  not  the  results  of  individual  pas- 
sion, but  are  systematic  to  a  certain  extent. 


and  show  the 


of  a  kind  of  method : 


they  exact  vengeance  not  only  from  the 
authors  of  what  is  supposed  a  wrong,  but 
from  those  who,  thougn  innocent  of  it,  help 
to  carry  it  out,  and  become  its  instruments. 
They  express,  too,  though  in  a  monstrous 
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loi-iu,  tlio  seuliincnts  of  a  large  class;  their 
porpetratois  usually  elude  justice  ;  tliey  ob- 
tain the  sytupath)'  of  u  people  in  no  sense 
jjoiioially  (lopraved  or  wicked.  In  a  word, 
th'.'y  ato  of  tlio  kind  described  by  Sir  George 
lj!>\vi3  when  he  wrote  of  them  in  the  worst 
sia^'e  of  Ihcir  evil  development;  and  it 
must  bo  allowed  that  their  mere  number 
dues  not  form  a  perfect  criterion  of  the 
ra'i'^o  and  prevalence  of  the  spirit  that 
prompts  them.  The  expression  of  Sir 
(loorgc  Lewis,  1  regrot  to  say,  are  still  in  a 
groat  degree  applicable: — "The  outrages 
in  (|ueslioii  are  committed  by  the  offenders 
as  ailniiiiistrators  of  a  law  ot  opinion  gene- 
rally piovalcnt  among  the  class  to  which 
thoy  belong.  In  this  character  they  look 
not  merely  to  particular  but  to  general  re- 
sults, not  merely  to  themselves  but  also  to 
those  with  whom  thoy  are  leaj'^uod,  and 
with  whom  they  have  an  identity  of  in- 
teiests,  not  merely  to  the  present  but  also 
to  the  future.  The  criminal  who  acts  with 
these  views  is,  as  it  were,  an  executioner, 
who  carries  into  effect  the  verdict  of  an  un- 
certain and  nonapparent  tribunal ;  and  it 
usually  happens  that  others  profit  more  by 
his  offence  than  ho  himself  who  committed 
it." 

I  shall  not  at  present  attempt  to  trace  the 
causes  of  those  deplorable  crimes.  I  shall 
only  remark  that,  in  my  judgment,  the  exist- 
ing relations  of  property  here,  though  oc- 
casionally grievous  in  their  working,  do  not 
suffice  by  themselves  to  generate  the  spirit 
that  gives  these  misdeeds  birth ;  and  that 
such  a  spirit  could  only  grow  up  and  spread 
in  a  state  of  society  that  has  been  for  a  long 
time  deeply  disordered. 


/ 
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Cashef,,  Aug.  10. 

The  road  from  Tipperary  to  Cashol  skirts 
the  southern  verge  of  the  Golden  Vale  until 
you  reach  the  hamlet  of  Golden,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Suir,  there  is  a  small  river.  The 
landscape  is  of  tne  same  kind  I  have  des- 
cribed,— great  breadths  of  pasturage  here 
and  there,  with  streaks  of  yellow  cornland 
between.  From  Golden  the  scene  begins  to 
change ;  you  ascend  gradually  to  a  wide 
expanse  of  uplands,  occasionally  rising  to 
gentle  emi.ience,  until,  crowned  by  the  his- 
torical Rock,  and  almost  hidden  among  hills 
and  ruins,  the  ancient  city  of  Cashel  appears, 
y  f  Cashel  it  may  bo  truly  uaid  that  its  present 
is  less  attractive  than  its  past.  It  is  a  small, 
irregular,  and  dirty  town  of  ill-built  and  often 


decayed  houses,  and  it  has  nothing  of  the 
thriving  and  busy  look  that  is  a  pleasing  fea 
ture  of  Tipperary.  The  place  is  an  example 
of  the  truth  that  riches  are  not  always  the  I 
way  to  prosperity  ;  its  Commissioners  have 
an  ample  landed  estate,  which  enables  them     he  pile 
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to  disiicnse  with  all  local  rates,  but  the  rents 
seem  to  bo  scantily  applied  to  the  improve- 
ments  of  the  streets  and  the  few  public 


squalid  appearance.  Cashol,  nevertheless, 
has  scenes  of  beauty  familiar,  doubtless,  to 
some  of  your  readers.  I'rom  the  celebrated 
Rock,  o\erlookin<r  the  town,  and  for  ages 
sacred  in  popular  traditions,  and  beside  one 
of  those  round  towers,  the  origin  of  which 
has  baffled  antiquarians,  rl  o  the  moulderinir 
walls  and  shattered  parapei  ^  of  the  Palace  oif 
the  Celtic  Kings  of  Mnnster,  while  cluster- 
ing beneath  the  hallowed  spot  are  the  vener 
able  remains  of  religious  houses.  The 
Palace  blends  with  an  ancient  fame,  once 
the  principal  church  of  the  vicinity,  and  is 
united  to  the  ruins  of  the  more  modern 
cathedral,  of  which  it  is  hardly  more  than 
the  complement.  The  entire  scene  abounds 
in  objects  that  touch  a  sympathetic  mind 
with  interest.  The  dim  recesses  and  low- 
browed arches  of  King  Carmac's  chapel,  the 
original  church,  an  uncouth  yet  solemn  ap- 
pearance. The  graceful  pillars,  the  high- 
pointed  curves,  and  the  noble  symmetry  of 
the  cathedral  are  fine  specimens  of  what  is 
called  the  early  English  style.  All  around, 
on  tho  grassworn  floor  of  the  nave  and  tran- 
septs, or  in  niches  in  tho  walls,  are  the 
monuments  of  ancient  Catholic  bishops  or  of 
the  former  Catnolic  lords  of  the  soil,  whose 
names,  as  so  often  happens  in  Ireland,  arc 
to  bo  found  now  among  those  of  the  peas- 
antry. The  Palace,  a  massive  square 
flanked  by  circular  towers,  resisted  the 
changes  of  time  uninjured,  until  it  was 
breached  by  Morrogh  O'JJrien.  a  soldier  of 
fortune,  who,  though  a  descendant  of  the 
Royal  builders,  did  not  hesitate  to  ply  tho 
batteries  of  Cromwell,  which  have  left  their 
trace  on  an  adjoining  eminence.  I  ascended 
the  staircase,  and  rejoiced  at  tho  view — tho 
Golden  Vale,  spreading  out  in  spaces  of 
emerald  and  gold  to  the  western  sun,  tho 
horizon  at  other  points  being  closed  by  an 
amphitheatre  of  hills  confusedly  tossed. 
Tho  dignitaries  of  the  Established  Church, 
into  whose  haiids  they  have  passed  by  a 
strange  succession,  have  taken  more  care  of 
these  beautiful  ruins  than  has  usually  been 
tho  case  in  Ireland,  where  the  representa- 
tives of  Protestantism  have  not  been  zealous 
in  preserving  monuments  that  speak  too 
eloquently  of  a  fallen  nationality  and  an 
outraged  Religion.    I  was  happy  to  bco  that 
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many  places  gaps  in  the  masonry  had 
leen  repaired,  that  gates  closed  the  entrance 
the  cathedral,  that  a  wall  ran  round  the 
onsecrated  precinct.     Yet,  as  I  thought  of 
e  pile  and   its  guardians,  I  could  not  but 
fleet  on  the  unfortunate  policy  that  for 
ree  centuries  had  committed  these  ruins, 
till  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  peasantry  of 
Jup.ster,to  the  custody  of  those  whose  fate  it 
as  been  to  be  the  symbols  of  a  faith  imposed 
y  copq,uest. 
The  country  round   Cashcl    for   several 
ilesdill'ers  widely  from  that  about  Ti|)per- 
ry.     It  is  for  the  most  part  an  elevated 
ract  of  fine  dry  land  with  a  limestone  sub- 
oil,  which  ascends  from  the  ed;^o  of  the 
xolden  Vale,  eastward,  towards  tlio  distant 
i'.ls  of  Kilkenny.     The  penetrating  eye  of 
rthur  "Young    perceived    its  iiptitude  for 
impioved  husbandry  ;  he  dccla.ed    "  it  was 
as  fine  turnip  land  as  ho  had  ever  seen," 
but,  in  his  day,  it  was,  in  great  measure,  an 
unclosed     and     uncultivated     sheep-walk, 
dotted  over  with  numerous  mud  hovels.     At 
the  period  of  the  Devon  Commission,  this 
district  had  been  long  before  closed  ;  it  was, 
in   fact,  divided  between  the  denipsnes  of 
gentlemen  and  the  holdings  of    farmers  of 
the  better  class;    but  a  lar/e   extent  had 
been  overrun  by  an  indigent  peasantry,  who 
spread  over  the  soil,  living  on  potatoes,  and 
paying  their  rents  out  of  the  scanty  crops  of 
oats  and  wheat  they  raised  from  their  little 
allotments,  as  was  invariably  the  case   iu 
Ireland  before  the  Poor  Law  and  the  famine 
of  1846  in   any  tract  that  could  lie  called 
corn  land.    There  has  been  a  great  revolu- 
tion since,  and,  though  many  traces  of  the 
Sast  remain,  the  general  result  caimot  be 
isputed.     The  land  has  been    extensively 
cleared,   the   surplus   population    in   some 
places  having  altogether  receded   from  it, 
and,   with  some   not  inconsiderable  exco])- 


tions,  it  is  now  cultivated  in  a  fair  course  of 
husbandry.  In  a  few  spots,  especially  at 
the  edges  of  the  little  streams  that  run  into 
the  Suir,  fine,  permanent  pastures  may  be 
seen ;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  country  is  given  up 
to  tillage  and  sheep  lands,  rich  with  arti- 
ficial grasses.  Farms  vary  in  extent,  from 
600  to  700  acres  to  patches  that  hardly 
deserve  the  name  j  but  jlarnis  of  about  ;I0 
and  40  acres  are  common  ;  and,  if  I  except 
the  very  smallest  holders,  who,  I  think,  must 
ultimately  give  way — unless,  at  lonst,  what 
is  not  probable,  they  learn  the  secret  of 
spade  husbandry — the  occupiers,  on  the 
whole,  seem  prosperous,  and  in  many  in- 
stances have  laid  by  money.  On  the  larger 
farms  the  fields  are  well  squared,  of  con- 
siderable size,  and  well  enclosed  j  and' I  saw 
a  number  of  excellent  homesteads,  built 
0 


evidently  within  the  last  few  years,  and  fur- 
nished with  the  best  appliances  required  in 
modern  agriculture.    Lord  Derby's  estate 
on   the  road   to   Clonmel  is,    in  a    great 
measure,  laid  out  in  this  way,  and  a  colony 
of  considerable  farmers  from  England  has 
settled  upon  a  tract  near  Cashel.  the  pro- 
perty of  Mr.  Smith  Barry.     I  paid  a  vi^it  to 
one  of  these  gentlemen,  who,  in  a  few  years, 
has  turned  what  was  a  waste,  covered  with 
the  wrecks  of  small,  ruined  holdings  into  a 
scene  worthy  of  the  best  counties  of  Eng- 
land.     I    enjoyed    the  sight  of   his    vast  • 
breadths  of  corn,  fast  yellowing  under  the 
sun  of  August  I  of  his  brilliant  sheets   ot 
turnips,   without  a  weed ;   of  his  pastures, 
dotted  with   the   finest  Leicesters ;  of  his 
machinery   and  implements,  from  the  best 
makers.     All  around  the  agriculture  was  of 
the  same  kind,  and  the  prospect  was  glad- 
dening to  the  eye ;  yet,  as   my  host  very 
fairly  allowed,  the  ordinary  Iriih  farmer  of 
the  neighbourhood,  holding  from   15  to  55 
acres,  can,  under  reasonable  conditions  of 
tenure,  compete  fairly  with  his  more  power- 
ful rival,  though  his  fields  have  not  snch   a 
frim  look,  and  his  fences  and  dwellings  are 
often  unsightly.     The  one  has  more  capital 
iind   skill,  better  instruments,  and  a  more 
practised  intelligence,  but  the  other  has  not 
less  natural  energy — ^liE  is   a  silly  libel  to 
deny  the   capacity   of  the  Irish  tenant  to 
wonc  hard — he  tates  readily  to  an  improved 
mode  of  agriculture,  and   he  brings  to  his 
land,  when  fairly  dealt  with,  the  strong  arms, 
the  stout  hearts,  and  the  shrewd  wit  of  his 
whole  household.     I  am  by  no  means  satis- 
fied from  what  I  have  heard  that,  all  things 
being  taken  into  account,  he  does  not  pay 
quite  as  high  a  rent,  and  secure  as  ample  a 
share  of  ,>rofit,  as  his  wealthier  and  more 
independent  neighbour. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  supposed  that 
the  whole  of  this  neighbourhood  is  well  cul- 
tivated, and  that  its  state  is,  in  all  respects, 
prosperous.  Mud  cabins  repeatedly  ofleml 
the  eye,  inhabited  by  a  race  of  poor  cottiers  ; 
and  some  properties  are  still  cut  up  intu 
small  patches,  for  the  most  part  the  abodes 
of  destitute  peasantry.  The  estate  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Cashel  is,  speaking  gener- 
ally, of  this  character  ;  and  its  condition 
deserves  a  few  words  of  notice.  It  is  par- 
celled out  among  small  yearly  tenants,  in 
most  instances  holding  at  a  very  cheap  rate ; 
the  farms  are,  with  rare  exceptions,  ill-tillod, 
and  the  occupiers  seem  of  an  unthrifty  class  ; 
the  entire  property  illustrating  a  truth  not 
confined  to  Ireland  in  its  application,  that 
corporate  lanes,  thous^h  at  low  rents,  are 
often  neglected  and  badly  managed.  In 
some  spots  the  traces  remain  of  the  immenso 
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revolution  which  has  passed  over  Ireland 
durintj  the  last  twenty  years — the  marks  of 
rained  hamlets  are  occasionally  seen  ;  nor 
have  the  adjacent  lands  in  all  cases  recovered 
from  the  exhausted  state  in  which  they  were 
left.  Nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  this  ex- 
traordinary change,  always  more  visible  in 
an  agricultural  district  than  in  one  appro- 
priated for  many  years  to  grazing,  has  been 
accomplished  without  much  hardship ;  nor 
yet  that  the  feelings  engendered  by  it  have 
been  extinguished  iu  the  hearts  of  all. 
"  There  is  hate  on  that  land,"  was  the  signi- 
ficant remark  of  a  peasant  who  pointed  out 
a  fine  tract,  now  rich  with  crops  of  turnips 
and  corn,  but  from  which  hundreds  of  cot- 
tiers had  emigrated ;  the  spectacle  of  out- 
ward wealth,  1  doubt  not,  conceals  evil  re- 
collections and  passions.  The  colony  of 
Englishmen  I  have  referred  to,  by  giving 
abundant  and  liberal  wages,  and  by  iheir 
fair  and  generous  dealings  with  tho  people, 
have,  so  far  as  they  are  themselves  con- 
Cbrned,  completely  conjured  away  these 
sentiments  ;  they  are  liked  and  esteemed  as 
benefactors  of  the  poor,  though  in  some  in- 
stances they  hold  lauds  from  which  small 
occupiers  have  been  "  cleared  ;"  and  this  is 
noticeable,  for  as  a  general  rule  the  agrarian 
soirit  that  exists  in  Ireland  visits  not  only 
tfee  evicting  proprietor,  but  the  succeeding 
possessor,  with  its  savage  penalties.  Yet  in 
some  of  these  very  cases,  and  in  many 
others,  a  feeling  of  dislike,  more  or  less 
strong,  prevails  against  those  who,  as  agents 
or  landlords,  are  considered,  often,  perhaps, 
unjustly,  as  having  been  exterminators  of 
the  people  ;  and  this  mars  the  general  pros- 
perity of  the  district. 

The  condition  of  the  classes  connected 
with  the  soil  in  this  neighbourhood  is  very 
much  the  same  as  that  of  those  about 
Tipperary.  It  is  a  great  deal  better  than  it 
was  formerly,  and,  in  a  material  point  of 
view,  it  cannot,  I  think,  bo  called  unpros- 
perous.  The  rale  of  agricultural  wages  at 
the  period  of  the  Devon  Commission  was 
seldom  more  than  Sd.  a  day  ;  it  is  now  from 
78.  to  lOs.  a  week,  and  is  considerably  higher 
during  the  weeks  of  harvest.  The  English 
gentlemen  1  have  referred  to  give  usually 
from  8s.  to  9s.,  with  a  cottage  and  potato 
ground  at  a  nominal  rent ;  the  labourers 
they  employ  are  thus  well  off,  and  they  have, 
of  couise,  the  best  men  in  the  market.  On 
the  whole  this  class  has  not  much  to  com- 
plain of;  it  is  in  a  state  of  comfort  compared 
with  what  it  was  in  before  the  great  famine, 
or  oven  in  the  days  of  Arthur  Young  ;  but 
it  is,  doubtless,  penetrated  in  some  degree 
witn  the  vague  discontent  more  or  less  pre- 
valent.    As  regards  the  farmers,  with  the 


exception  of  the  very  small  holders,  who,  ail 
I  have  said,  will  hardly  be  able  to  maintaiii| 
their  ground — the  expense  of  tillage,  in 
neighbourhood  like  this,  being  too  great  foil 
a  very  minute  area,  unless  the  spade  shall 
replace  tha  plough — they  unquestionabljf 
have  advanced  in  wealth,  and,  as  a  bodyJ 
they  are  in  reasonably  easy  circumstances] 
The  rate  of  rents  here,  in  the  time  oil 
Authur  Young  varied  from  about  12s. 
30s.  the  Irish  acre,  the  amount  of  producel 
being,  perhaps,  two-thirds,  and  the  price  ofT 
most  of  the  articles  produced,  except  coruJ 
being  probably  little  more  than  one-thii-dj 
of  what  it  is  now.  When  the  Devon  Coraf 
mission  held  its  inquiry  rents  had  risen 
probably,  to  25s.  and  553.  the  Irish  acre! 
and  they  have  only  slightly  increased  since] 
perhaps  3s.  or  43.  upon  an  average,  thouglf 
the  amount  of  produce  has  been  augmentedj 
and  the  price  of  most  products  is  consider] 
ab ly  higher.  Speaking  generally,  therefore! 
the  pressure  of  rent  on  the  farmer  is  les 
than  it  has  been ;  and  though,  doubtless,! 
exceptions  occur,  the  land,  having  regard  U 
its  quality  and  existing  condition,  is  noti 
over-rented.  From  all  the  incjuiries  I  havel 
made,  too,  the  holders  of  land  to  any  fair] 
extent  are  tolerably  thriving  as  a  class  atl 
present ;  they  have,  in  many  instanceal 
money  in  Banks;  and  though  their   dweliJ 
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ings,  their  fields,  and  their  fences  have  too       ^as  intern 
often  the  appearance  of  poverty,  this  is  nol 
always  a  proof  of  the  owner's  condition. 

The  landed  system  of  this  neighbourhood 
is,  in  a  slightly  perceptible  degree,  on  a 
more  satisfactory  looting  than  that  existing 
near  Tipperary.  Absentee  proprietors  arc 
not  quite  so  numerous,  and  the  line  between 
the  owner  and  occupier  of  the  soil  is  nol 
marked  so  sharply  by  religious  distinctions, 
for  there  are  a  good  many  Roman  Catholic 
landlords ;    these    gentlemen,  however,    inKjiat  su'ch 


most  instances  being  not  more  popular  than 
their  P'-otestant fellows,  and  managing  their 
estates  upon  the  sanre  principles.  1  think, 
too,  as  might  have  been  expected  in  a  dis- 
trict for  the  most  part  agricultural,  that 
landlords  here,  at  least  of  late  years,  have 
built  farmsteads  and  improved  the  land,  at 
their  own  expense,  to  a  greater  extent  than 
about  Tipperary,  and  a  larger  area,  proba 
bly,  is  under  leases.  Yet  the  landed  system 
of  the  two  districts,  viewed  as  a  whole  and 
in  its  broad  outlines,  is  essentially  of  the 
same  character  and  is  attended  by  the  same 
social  phonomen.a.  Large  tracts  belong  to 
absentees  who  commit  their  tenantry  to  the 
care  of  agents.  The  mass  of  the  owners  in 
fee  are  Protestants,  the  mass  of  the  occu- 
piers being  Roman  Catholics ;  and  tliis 
difference  affects  injuriously  the  relations 
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etween  them  to  some  extent,  though  the 

ositive  effects  may  be  difficult  to  trace. 

a  rule,  though  with  many  and  large  ex- 

•eptions,  and  these  certainly  on  the  increase, 

ihe  improvements  that  have  been    made 

ipon  the  land  during  many  years  have  been 

nade  by  the  occupiers ;  yet  in  few  instances 

easy  circumstances.    ,^ye  they  received  compensation.    Though, 

N.    in   thn  f.mo    ->  m:^^^  jjjgy  j^j^^,^  acquired  in  this  way  what 

awyers  wouki  call  an  equity  in  the  land, 
irhich  good  conscience  would  certainly  re- 
ipect,  they  have,  generally,  no  certain  in- 
erest  in  it:  for  the  most  part  they  are 
enants-at-will,  and  leases  are  comparatively 
mcommon.  They  are  thus  reduced  to  mere 
risen  rassalage,  with  moral  rights  they  cannot 
indicate;    and,   what  is   worse,   it  is  the 
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d,  having  re^'ard  to  jression ;  and  though  such  wrongs  may  be 


0  disregard  them.  Nor  is  this  all ;  for  in 
his  state  of  things  the  landed  proprietor 
nay  increase  his  rents  as   the  tenants  im 
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infrequent  here,  I  heard  at  least  of  one  not- 

ible  instance.     In  this  neighbourhood,  as 

elsewhere,  the  goodwill  of  farms  is  oiten 

old,  and  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 

ractice,  it  certainly  ought  to  be  respected 

n  estates  where  it  has  become  usual.     Yet 

was  intormed  of  a  case  in  which  a  land- 

ord  allowed  an  incoming  occupier  to  pay 

00«i  for  the  goodwill,  received  a  consider- 

ible  part  of  this  sum  in  respect  of  irrecover- 

ible  arrears,  and  afterwards,  without  any 

ust  reason  evicted  the  pnrchaser,  who  was 

;echnically  only  a  yearly  tenant.     I  am  not 

atisfied  that  this  tale  of  injustice  is  wholly 

rue;  and  such  iniquities   could  not  often 

happen,   for  otherwise  the   custom  would 

ever  grow  up ;  but  the   mere  possibility 


such  injustice  can   occur    repeatedly, 

mcondemned  by  law,  must  have  a  mischie- 

eous  social  tendency.    If  we  recollect  what 

whispered  effect  a  single  example  of  gross 

raud  may  have  in  shaking  mercantile  con- 
"idence,  1  cannot  wonder  that  the  farmers 

.bout  her  3,  who  live  under  this  condition  of 
things,  should  feel  insecure  and  dissaiisSed, 
though  at  this  moment  pretty  well  off;  es- 
pecially if  we  add  that,  though  now  unfre- 
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ous   in  this  neighbourhood  at  no    distant 
period. 

Being  at  Cashel,  I  have  been  induced  to 
visit  the  well-known  Mr.  Charles  Biancoui. 
the  successful  founder  of  the  "  public  cars," 
which  for  40  years  were  the  chief  vehicles 
for  cheap  passenger  traffic  in  Ireland.  I 
wished  to  see  a  personage  on  whoso  great 
experience  of  Irish  character  and  energy 


and  skill  it  would  be  necessary  for  me  to 
dwell,  and  who  I  hoped  would  give  me  valu- 
able information.  Mr.  Bianconi,  who  has 
been  a  large  landed  proprietor  during  many 
years,  and  who  lives  at  a  handsome  place 
near  Cashel,  enjoying  in  a  still  green  old 
age  the  ample  reward  of  an  honourable 
career,  explained  his  mode  of  managing  his 
own  estate,  and  made  some  striking  re- 
marks on  the  general  question.  As  might 
have  been  expected,  a  very  able  man,  who 
perfectly  [understands  the  value  of  money, 
yet  appreciates  the  necessity  of  encouraging 
industry,  and  has  been  long  accustomed,  not 
only  to  deal  with  the  people,  but  to  place 
reliance  on  them,  administers  his  property 
on  a  sound,  yet  liberal  and  equitable  system. 
He  lets  his  land  at  the  rents  he  thinks  it 
worth,  believing,  justly,  that  a  too  low  is 
nearly  as  mischievous  as  too  high  a  rent ; 
but  he  makes  all  improvements  on  his  farms 
himself,  puts  them  in  good  order  before  they 
are  occupied,  and,  with  hardly  an  exception, 
gives  leases.  As  he  truly  observes — "  By 
these  means  he  acted  rightly  to  himself  and 
his  tenants,  he  guarded  against  claims  being 
made  on  account  of  the  outlay  of  others,  to 
reject  which  would  be  simply  unfair,  yet  to 
concede  which  would  be  often  absurd  ,  and 
which  would  be  very  difficult  to  adjust;  and 
he  placed  his  tenants  in  a  position  in  which 
only  they  and  he  could  be  safe,  and  they 
could  be  expected  to  do  the  land  justice." 

Mr.  Bianconi  gave  mo  a  remarkable  in 
stance  of  what  he  had  found  to  have  been 
the  effect  of  merely  substituting  a  durable 
for  a  precarious  tenure,  of  enlarging  tenan- 
cies at  will  into  leaseholds.  In  1855  he 
purcbafiedtwo  lots  of  the  Porlarlington 
estate.  The  rental  of  the  lands  was  £305  ; 
they  were  held    "  by  tcnance-at-will,    who 


)y  ten 
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formed  a  lazy  and  beggarly  population," 
and  the  rents  were  in  ordinary  seasons  in 
arrear.  Mr.  Bianconi  increased  the  rental 
to  £473  ;  but  he  gave  the  occupiers  leases 
for  31  years,  and  the  result  has  been  that, 
without  the  expenditure  of  a  shilling  upon 
the  part  of  tho  landlord,  except  in  the  repair 
ot  farmsteads,  tho  higher  rent  has  always 
been  paid,  "  and  tho  tenantry  are  now  a 
contented  yeomanry."  This  seems  astonish- 
ing ;  but  after  all,  only  illustrates  the  truth 
that  security  is  tho  first  condition  of  social 
progress ;  that,  as  Arthur  Young  remarked  . 
93  years  ago,  "the  having  leases  creates 
industry  in  Ireland :  and  that,  give  him  a  ■ 
fair  field  and  a  ceitam  title,  the  Irish  tenant 
can  accomplish  wonders.  Mr.  Bianconi 
thinks  that  tho  land  question  would  have 
never  arisen  had  the  Irish  landlords  im- 
proved their  estates  wholly  at  their  own  cost, 
and  been  liberal  in  giving  leases;     they 
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would  thus  have  excluded  the  ill-defined 
claims  now  set  up  on  behalf  of  the  tenant 
in  respect  of  his  additions  to  the  soil,  and 
verging  upon  an  assertion  of  a  proprietary 
right,  and  they  would  have  made  the  peasan- 
try comparatively,  independent.  "But," 
he  added  significantly,  "  it  is  now  very  late; 
the  landlords,  from  a  variety  of  reasons, 
have  chosen  to  keep  their  tenants  in  subjec- 
tion ;  wild  and  ioolisb  ideas  have  got 
abroad ;  and  I  fear  lest  the  tenants  may 
bejore  long  become  too  demoralized  and  ex- 
cited to  be  saiisjied  with  the  concession  of 
leases."  I  need  not,  say  that  I  have  the 
authority  of  this  respected  and  intelligent 
gentleman  to  repeat  the  substance  of  his 
remarks. 

The  agrarian  spirit  exists  here,  but  it  is 
not,  I  trust,  quite  as  violent  as  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Tipperary,  Yet  I  would  not 
draw  too  marked  a  distinction  ;  few  land- 
lords near  Cashel  would,  I  suspect,  order  a 
notice  to  quit  to  be  served ;  several  threaten- 
ing letters  have  been  current,  and  I  heard 
of  one  gentleman  who  has  thought  it  expe- 
dient to  leave  the  country  before  beginning 
an  ejectment.  The  notion  that  the  tenant 
has  a  right  to  the  soil,  which  I  alluded  to  in 
a  former  letter,  is  spread  in  the  same  way ; 
and  hopes  of  some  coming  change  are 
cherished.  There  has  been,  however,  but 
one  murder  of  late ;  and  but  that  the  author- 
ities seem  to  have  no  doubt  I  should  hesitate 
to  pronounce  it  purely  agrarian.  The  cir- 
cumstances are  peculiar,  and  were  commu- 
nicated to  me  from  a  source  I  can  rely  on 
confidently.  As  far  back  as  1850  a'Mrs. 
Topping  evicted  a  Mr.  Fitzgerald  from  the 
possession  of  nine  acres  of  land.  This 
caused  a  feud  which  seemed  to  have  never 
quite  ceased  ;  and  in  the  course  of  time,  ior 
the  old  story  of  Montague  and  Capulet  re- 
peats itself,  Mrs.  Topping's  son  married  one 
of  the  Fitzgeralds.  The  smouldering  dis- 
cord of  late  grew  worse,  a\d  a  few  months 
ago  Mr.  Topping  was  shot.  This  crime, 
like  so  many  others,  is  undiscovered  ;  if  it 
be  agrarian,  it  certainly  shows  that  the 
agrarian  spirit  can  harbour  the  thought  of 
vengeance  during  a  long  period,  and  does 
not  allow  limitations  of  time  to  operate  as  a 
bar  to  its  penalties. 


.;. ;  No.  VI. 

,a.t*?:  .  ..  •  ClONMEL. 

As  you  drive  from  Cashel  to  this  place 
you  cross  a  fine  agricultural  country  beneath 
the  western  slopes  of  Slievenamont— the 
first  scene  of  Smith  O'Brien's  rebellion, — 
until  you  reach  a  gentle  declivity,  whence 
yon  look  down  on  the  roois  ot  Clonmel 


nestling  in  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Suir,  andHof 
with  a  lofty  range  in  the]  near  distance. 
Arthur  Young  grew  eloquent  in  describing 
this  view — "  the  town,"  with  a  broad  space 
of  wooded  ••enclosures,"  "backed  by 
ridge  of  high  mountains,"  and  time,  doubt- 
less, has  added  features  of  civilization  and 
beauty  to  the  prospect.  Clonmel  stands  on 
the  banks  of  the  Suir — here  a  broad,  deep, 
and  navigable  stream — and  in  the  midst  of 
a  narrow  plain,  rich  with  trees,  villas,  gar- 
dens, and  pastures,  over  which  to  the  south- 
ward the  (lark  masses  of  the  Commcraghs 
hang  and  close  tha  horizon.  Though  still 
possessing  a  good  deal  of  trade,  and  with  a 
population  of  some  11,000  souls,  the  place, 
I  hear,  has  declined  relatively  to  other 
towns  in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  and  has 
made  little  progress  in  a  quarter  ot  a  century. 
In  former  years  it  was  a  local  emporium  for 
the  export  of  corn  for  miles  around,  and  in 
the  <'good  old  times"  of  protection  a  com 
rabble  milling  interest  grew  up,  by  which 
several  citizens  made  large  fortunes.  New 
markets  have  since  been  opened  elsewhere, 
through  the  extension  chietiy  of  the  railway 
system  ;  and  free  trade  having  greatly  re- 
duced tlie  amount  of  corn  raised  in  the 
neighbourhood,  the  principal  industry  of 
the  town  has  sufi'erod,  and  has  not  been 
replaced  by  any  other.  I  saw  one  or  two 
fine  mills  shut  up,  and  heard  numerous 
complaints  that  Clonmel  was  not  the  place 
it  had  once  been,  and  was  gradually  losing  its 
rank  in  the  county.  It  is  not  easy  to  test 
the  accuracy  of  these  reports,  but  from  the 
general  look  of  the  town  I  am  inclined  to 
think  there  is  some  truth  in  them,  and  I 
believe  that,  owing  to  this  comparative 
decay,  a  large  proportion  of  the  population 
is  usually  unemployed.  Clonmel,  neverthe- 
less, is  still  the  centre  of  a  not  inconsider- 
able traflio  ;  its  admir.iblo  situation  upon 
the  Suir  will,  ])robably,  cause  it  to  revive 
before  long;  and  the  country  around  for 
some  distance,  bears  the  marks  of  old  and 
settled  prosperity.  The  town  itselt  is  merely 
the  mass  of  square  slated  houses  and  narrow 
streets,  without  a  pretence  to  architectural 
taste,  and  ending  in  a  suburb  of  cabiiiS, 
which  you  see  continually  in  the  South  ot 
Ireland  ;  and,  with  the  exception,  perhaps, 
of  the  Episcopalian  Protestant  Church,  the 
public  buildings  are  without  interest. 

For  a  short  distance  oround  Clonmel  the 
town  runs  gradually  into  the  country  ;  villas 
rise  from  the  midst  cf  trim  pleasure-grounds, 
and  mills,  with  trees  here  and  there  between, 
throw  their  shaduws  over  the  course  of  the 
Suir,  Beyond,  in  the  valley  of  the  tertiliz' 
ing  stream,  fat  pastures,  thick  with  fine 
cattle,  extend  ;  and  thence,  on  the  left  bank 
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of  the  Suir,  green,  natural  terraces  ascend 
to  uplands  rich  with  meadows  and  oat  and 
wheat  crops,  while  from  the  right  bank  the 
Commeragh  range  rises  gently  almost  from 
the  verge  of  the  water.  The  slopes  on  either 
side  of  the  river  are  for  miles  occupied  at 
short    intervals    by   parks    embosomed   in 
dense  plantations,  and  crowded  here  and 
there  with  very  fine  mansions.     The  pros- 
pect is   all   of  this  kind  from  Knocklofty 
above  to  Gurfeen  below ;  and,  as  a  whole, 
it  is  exceedingly  beautiful.     Like    Arthar 
Young,  I  did  not  fail  to  visit  and  admire  the 
high  wooded  steep  of  Marlefield,  .low  the 
residence  of  Mr.   Bagwell,  M.  P.,  and  I 
walked  over  the  grounds  of  iJewtownauner, 
still,  as  a  century  ago,   in  the  hands  of  an 
old  and  popular  family,  at  present  repre- 
sented by  Mr.   Osborne.      On  the  higher 
uplands  are  several  interesting  seats,  spread- 
ing out  in  masses  of  wood  on  all  sides,  and 
I  have  seldom  met  a  view  u  the  south  of 
Ireland  that  ha?  so  rich  and  civilize.i   an 
aspect.     The   general  character  of  the  sur- 
rounding country   is  that  of  peaceful  and 
not  unprosperous  industry.    For  generations 
the  wealth  of  Clonmel  has  flowed  fruitfully 
over  this  district,  has  covered  it  with  objects 
that  attract  the  eye,  and  has  stamped  it  with 
the  peculiar  marks  that  denote  '  egular  and 
long-established    cultivation.      The  whole 
scene  has  not  the  natural   fertility  of  the 
magnificent  grass-lands  about  Tipperary  ;  it 
does  not,  except  in  a  few  places,  give  proofs 
of  the  scientific  husbandry  that  you  see  at 
some  spots  not  far  from  Cashel ;  bui  it  has 
the  look  of  more  settled  tranquility,  of  social 
order  more  happily  developed.     Tillage  and 
pasture  here  seem  about  equally  divided; 
the  farms  vary  from  200  to  50,  20,  and  even 
6  acres,  from  50  to  20  being  common  ;  they 
are  usually  well  enclosed  and  fenced ;    the 
character  of  the  agriculture,  though  seldom 
excellent,  is,  with   few  exceptions,  reason- 
ably good  ;  well-built  and  slated  homesteads 
and   ofiices  are   tolerably   frequent  in    the 
fields,  and  they  seem  often  of  an  earlier  con- 
struction than  those   r:ear   Tipperary  and 
Cashel.     I  took  care  to  visit  a  tract  in  this 
neighbourhood  which  I  expected  to    find 
especially  interesting.     Arthur  Young  tells 
us  how  m  hia  day  Sir  William  Osborne,  of 
Newtownanner,  encouraged  a  colony  of  cot- 
tiers to  settle  along  the  slopes  that  lead  to 
the  Commeraghs,  and  how  they  had  re- 
claimed this  barren  wild  with  extraordinaty 
energy  and  success.    The  great-grandchil- 
dren of  these  veiy  mei  now  spread   in  vil- 
lages along  the  range  for  miles,  and,  though 
reduced  in  numbers  since  1846,  they  still 
form  a  considerable  population.    The  con- 
tinual labour  of  these  sons  of  the  soil  has 


carried  cultivation  high  up  the  mountains, 
has  fenced  thousands  of  acres  and  made 
them  fruitful,  has  rescued  to  the  use  of  man 
what  had  been  the  unprofitable  domain  of 
nature.  These  people  d-^  not  pay  a  high 
rent;  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  under 
good  landlords  ;  but  I  was  soriy  to  find  this 
remarkable  and  most  honourable  creation  of 
industry  was  generally  unprotected  by  a 
certain  tenure.  The  tenants,  with  hardly  a 
single  exception,  declared  they  would  be 
happy  to  oltain  leases,  which,  as  they  said 
truly,  would  "  secure  them  their  own,  and 
stir  them  up  to  renewed  eftbrts," 

On  account,  probably,  of  the  large  number 
of  people  without  employment  in  Clonmel, 
I  heard  more  complaints  about  the  lowness 
of  the  price  of  labour  in  this  neighbourhood 
than  either  at  Tipperary  or  Casbel.    Yet  I 
do  not  think  that  agricultural  wages  are  less 
than  from  6s.  to  9s.  a  week  on  an  average  all 
the  year  round.   On  some  farms  they  are  con- 
siderably higher,  and,  though  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  poverty  in  Clonmel,  I  saw  but  few 
signs  of  it  in  the  country.     As  for  the  rent 
of  land,  it  varies  from  £5  to  £7  ihe  Irish 
acre  for  plots  immediately  about  the  town, 
to  308.  and  £3  in  the  rural  districts ;  and 
though   I  have  heard,  of  course,   of  rack 
rents — and  such  instances,  doubiless,  occur 
— I  am  satisfied,   considering  the  present 
prices,  that  the  land,  as  a  rule,  is  not  over- 
rented.    Neither  Arthur  Young  nor  those 
who  compiled  the   Report  of  the  Devon 
Commission  have,  curiously  enough,  men- 
tioned what  was  the  rate  of  rent  here  at 
their  respective  periods ;  but  following  the 
analogy  I   have  drawn    out  in   preceding 
letters,  it  is  tolerably  certcinthatthe  burden 
of  rent  in  this  neighbourhood  is  not  so  heavy 
in  1869   as  it  was  in  1779  or  1844.     The 
whole  land  system  of  this  district,  upon  a 
circle  of  several  miles,  is  decidedly  upon  a 
more  sound  footing  than  that  of  Tipperary 
or  Cashel ;  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the 
general  relations  between  the  owners  and 
occupiers  of  the  soil  are  more  satisfactory. 
I  do  not  mean  that  there  is  not  much  which 
a  candid  observer  must  view  with  regret ; 
that  there  are  no  checks  upon  social  pro- 
gress ;  that  the  husbandry  of  many  farms  is 
not  backward ;  the  precarious  tenures  and 
the  long  train  of  mischiefs  inseparably  con- 
nected with  them,  in  such  state  of  society  as 
exist  in  Ireland,  are  not  too  common,  or  that 
numerous  instances  of  wrong  done  to  tenants 
might  not  be  quoted  and  put  together  ;  nor 
do  I  suppose  that  the  evil  infiuences  and 
notions  prevalent  elsewhere  in  Ireland  are 
not  to  be  found  in  this  neighbourhood.    But 
I  assert  that  whatever  is  most  objectionable 
in  the  order  of  things  near  Tipperary  and 
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Caahel  ouly  exists  here  in  a  mitigated  form, 
and  that  the  effects  can  be  distinctly  traced 
in  the  sentiments  of  the  people.  I  shall 
not  consider  the  relative  numbers  of  the 
owuers  of  the  soil  in  this  district,  as  they  are 
divided  by  differences  of  creed  ;  but  a  very 
large  proportion  of  landlords  near  Clonmel, 
and  those  of  the  more  influential  class,  reside 
more  or  less  upon  their  estates ;  and  yon 
see  at  once  the  fortunate  results  not  only  in 
n-.ere  material  improvement,  but  in  a  kinalier 
mode  of  dealing  with  the  peaBantry,  and  a 
more  equitable  management  of  landed  pro- 
perty. Bad  landlords  are  not  much  com- 
plained of  here.  I  have  heard  of  many 
excellent  landlords  whom  their  tenantry 
legard  with  esteem  and  affection  ;  I  would 
mention  especially  Lord  Lismore,  Mr.  Bag- 
well, and  the  heads  ot  a  house  for  many 
generations  revered  in  Ireland — young  Lord 
Ormonde  and  his  honoured  mother.  Persons 
of  this  class,  living  much  at  home,  and 
setting  a  good  example  to  all,  have  con- 
tributed powerfully  to  improve  the  relations 
of  landlord  and  tena:it  in  this  district ;  nor 
can  it  be  doubted  that  the  proximity  of  a 
considerable  town,  and  the  commercial 
spirit  which  it  diffuses  around  in  ai'  dealings, 
have  co-operated  in  the  same  direction. 
Leases  are  given  here  comparatively  freely, 
and,  in  many  instances,  the  landlords  either 
make  all  improvements  on  farms  themselves, 
or  allow  a  liberal  compensation  for  them. 
I  heard  of  a  case  on  Lord  Ormonde's  estate 
where  a  sum  of  £2,200  was  paid  to  a  tenant 
on  this  acoouut,  without  any  positive  engage- 
ment whatever.  As  I  thought  of  conduct 
in  such  strong  contrast  with  the  sharp  prac- 
tices of  some  Irish  landlords,  I  could  not 
wonder  that  the  tenantry  of  an  estate  pur- 
chased lately  by  this  distinguished  family 
expressed  their  well-founded  delight  by 
illuminating  the  adjoining  hills  with  bonflres. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  examine  at  length 
the  general  subject  of  tenants  improvements, 
or  the  difficult  questions  arising  from  the 
fact  that  so  much  of  the  benefits  that  have 
been  added  to  the  soil  of  Ireland  during  a 
long  period  has  been  the  work  of  occupiers 
with  precarious  tenures.  1  reserve  consid- 
erations of  this  kind  for  a  subsequent  stage 
of  this  enquiry,  when  I  shall  have  collected 
more  evidence  and  your  readers  will  have 
more  ample  materitls  to  draw  satisfactory 
conclusions  for  themselves.  Here  I  shall 
only  say  that  if  Irish  landlords  had  acted 
generally  as,  in  not  a  few  instances,  land- 
lords in  this  neighbourhood  have  acted, 

had  they  taken  care  to  construct  and  main- 
tain, at  their  own  expense,  the  appliances 
necessary  to  put  their  farms  in  good  order 
—not  only  would  the  agriculture  of  this 


country  be  more  advanced  than  it  is  now, 
but  the  claims  nowurged  by  many  on  behalf 
of  the  tenantry  of  Ireland  could  never  have 
arisen,  and  statesmen  would  not  be  required 
to  deal  with  that  perplexing  and  formidable 
problem  —how  to  adjust  the  equitable  right 
of  the  occupier,  in  respect  of  uncompen- 
sated improvements,  without  tampering 
with  the  legitimate  rights  of  property.  In 
making  this  observation  I  must  not  be  under- 
stood as  denouncing  the  landlords  of  Ireland 
as  a  class  as  "  being  extortioners  or  unjust," 
or  as  holding  them  up  to  popular  odium. 
Such  a  charge  would  be  not  only  untrue, 
but,  in  the  highest  degree,  unwise  and  shal- 
low ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  examination  will 
prove  that  a  state  of  things  which,  at  first 
sight,  seems  to  argue  a  general  dereliction 
of  duty  is  in  the  main  attributable  to  pecu- 
liar circumstances  and  influences  in  the 
landed  system  of  Ireland.  In  consequence, 
however,  of  the  relations  between  landlord 
and  tenant  in  this  neighbourhood  being,  on 
the  whole,  better  than  I  found  them  to  be  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Tipperary  and  Gashel, 
I  noticed,  I  think,  a  perceptible  difference 
in  the  feelings  and  inclinations  of  the  people. 
I  heard,  indeed,  a  good  deal  of  complain- 
ing ;  talk  not  unfrequently  of  hardship  and 
wrong  J  discontent  in  various  and  many 
forms;  I  had  to  listen  occasionally  to  the 
wild  assertion  of  the  right  of  the  peasant  to 
the  soil  he  tills ;  and  in  several  instances  I 
saw  indications  of  the  agrarian  spirit  that 
could  not  bo  mistaken.  Nevertheless,  the 
impression  left  on  my  mind  was  that  of  less 
irritated  sentiments,"  of  a  tone  of  thought 
more  mode'  Ue  and  just  than  I  had  met  in 
the  other  ^.laces  I  had  visited.  Agrarian 
crime  has  long  been  unknown  here  ;  and 
many  tenant  farmers  seemed  to  delight  in 
acknowledging  their  regard  for  their  land- 
lords. I  perceived  numerous  signs  of  satis- 
faction with  the  existing  arrangements  of 
landed  property,  and  of  confidence  in  those 
who  possess  or  manage  it.  Above  all,  I 
heard  the  tenant  question  often  discussed 
without  an  allusion  to  extravagant  or  impos- 
sible demands,  and  from  a  point  of  view 
which  shows  that  the  Irish  tenant,  when  the 
state  of  things  amid  which  he  lives  is  even 
tolerably  scund  and  equitable,  can  think 
justly  upon  this  exciting  subject. 

As  a  proof  ot  this  I  give  you  the  sub- 
stance of  the  remarks  of  a  very  intelligent 
man  on  whose  farm  I  happened  to  walk. 
He  held  16  or  17  acres  of  land,  now  in  a 
very  fair  state,  but  evidently  once  a  barren 
tract  of  heath.  On  this  plot  of  ground, 
which,  he  assured  me,  had  been  wholly  re- 
claimed by  his  father  and  himself,  he  had 
built  a  tolerably  good  slated  homestead,  but 
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I  was  merely  a  tenant  from  vcar  to  year. 
His  rent  was  certainly  not  hiijh — I  think 
158.  the  Irish  acre  ;  but  it  had  been  raised 
twice  within  twenty  years;  he  had  received 
nothing  for  his  improvements  ;  and  upon  an 
oidinary  culculation,  many  years  would 
elapse,  even  if  his  occupivtion  were  pro- 
longed, before  ho  could  bo  reimbursed  for 
his  outlay.  I  asked  this  man  what  ho  would 
consider  a  fair  settlement  of  the  tenant 
question,  expecting  ho  would  boldly  assert 
an  indeieasablii  title  to  the  soil.  Ho  ex- 
niesaed  himself  well  siitislied  with  his  land- 
lord, who,  he  said,  "  was  too  just  to  disturb 
him  ;  but,"  he  added,  •'  I  should  like  to  have 
a  lease  of  31  years  at  a  fair  rent,  in  respect 
of  having  reclaimed  the  land,  and  of  Gl 
years  in  respect  of  the  house,  which  cost 
more  than  the  laud  was  once  worth."  To 
minds  accustomed  to  a  state  of  things  in 
which  a  case  like  this  could  hardly  arise, 
the  whole  value  of  this  land  having  been 
given  to  it  by  the  occupier  only,  this  claim 
may  seem  irrational  and  wild ;  and  I  can 
anticipate  the  objection  that  the  tenant 
ought,  before  improving,  to  have  insisted 
on  obtaining  the  security  of  a  lease,  and 
that  he  has  now,  even  morally,  no  rights 
whatever,  ^et,  if  we  recollect  the  position 
of  this  peasant,  a  poor  tenant  at  the  will  of 
his  landlord,  this  objection,  in  conscience, 
loses  much  of  its  weight ;  and  as  to  the  ex- 
travagance of  his  demands  in  the  abstract, 
what  haid  the  most  philosophic  of  statesmen, 
the  most  jealous  upholder  ot  the  rights  of 
property?  Edmund  Hurke  remarked,  when 
commenting  upon  the  mischief  done  by  the 
Penal  Code,  in  limiting  the  duration  of  the 
interest  in  land  which  Roman  Catholics 
could  enjoy  in  Ireland,  "a  tenvxe  o/'  30 
years  is  evidently  no  tenure  upon  which  to 
build,  to  plant,  to  raise  enclosures,  to 
change  the  nature  oj  the  ground,  to  make 
ar.y  new  experiment  which  might  improve 
agriculture,  or  do  anything  more  than  what 
may  answer  the  immediate  and  momentary 
calls  of  rent  to  the  landlord,  and  leave  sub- 
sistence to  the  tenant  and  his  family." 

In  writing  thus  I  must  be  understood  as 
not  indicating  in  the  slightest  way  the  gen- 
eral principles  on  which,  in  my  judgment, 
the  Irish  Land  Question  ought  to  be  settled. 
I  confine  myself  to  this  particular  case,  and 
simply  contend  that  from  his  point  of  view 
this  humble  man  made  a  claim  shocking  to 
natural  justice.  1  met,  while  travelling 
about  this  place,  several  instances  of  an 
inclination  on  the  part  of  tenants  to  con- 
sider their  relations  with  their  landlords  in 
a  not  inequitable  spirit,  and  I  heard  less 
often  than  I  had  heard  elsewhere  preten- 
tions to  thp  ownership  of  the  soil  implied. 


Yet  I  do  not  mean  to  convey  the  notion  that 
the  landed  system  of  this   neighborhood  is 
altogether  m  a  satisfactory   state,  or  that 
social  phenon;ena  do   not  exist  here  of  a 
kind  to  cause  regret  and  concern.    Agricul- 
ture is  in  some   places  back'vard ;  discon- 
tent is  more  or  less  prevalent ;  you  see  too 
often  signs  of  vague  dissatisfaction.    Nor 
should  it  be  forgotten  that,  only  two  years 
ago,  Clonmel    was    a    principal    SPat    of, 
Fenianism,   and   though  this  movement  is  , 
not  identical   with  that  which  seeks  great 
changes  of  rights  in   the  land,  it  is,  ni  a 
certain  degree   allied  to  it.     I  have    made 
particular  inquiries  on   this  subject   from 
persons  fully  informed  and  trustworthy,  and 
their  answers  were  not,  on  the  whole,  reas- 
suring.    The  Fenian   movement  hero   was 
chiefly  ronfined  to  the  rabble  of  the  town, 
which,  as  I  have   said,  is  always  to  some  ex- 
tent unemployed,  and  to  some   enthusiasts 
of  a  high  order.     The  farmers,  as  a  class, 
took  no  part  in  it,  and  did  not  even  openly 
sympathize  ;  they  seem  to  have  feared  it  a 
good   deal,    and   they  obeyed  willingly  the 
injunctions   of  the    clergy    of  the  Roman 
Catholic    Church   to  keep   aloof    from  it.' 
But  they  showed  no  signs  of  supporting  the 
law  ;  they  remained  neutral,  and  apparently 
indifferent,  and,  as  a  most  experienced  gen- 
tleman told  me,  "  there  is  no  knowing  what 
they  would  have   done  had  a  rising  been 
successful  for  a  week."    This  state  of  feeling 
exactly  corresponds  with  the  account  given 
by  Lord  Mayo  in  1868,  when   Chief  Secre- 
tary  for  Ireland ;  it   shows  that  even  in  a 
district  at  present  very  peaceable   and,  in  a 
great    measure,    prospsrous,    a    sentiment 
lurks  in  the  heart  of  the  class  which  is  the 
main  source  of  the  wealth  around  connected 
too  closely  with  disaffection. 


No.  VII. 

Nexagh,  Aug.  18. 

The  line  from  Clonmel  to  this  place,  by 
Limerick,  diverges  from  the  valley  of  the 
Suir  along  uplands  of  no  great  interest 
until  you  reach  the  little  town  of  Cahir. 
Here  it  touches  the  extreme  slopes  of  the 
Galties,  and,  crossing  the  valley  of  Aher- 
low,  runs  for  miles  westward  through  tha 
Golden  Vale.  As  you  advance  into  this 
magnificent  tract  the  bounty  of  Nature 
seems  to  increase  in  proportion  to  the  re- 
missness of  man  ;  the  noble  pastures  be- 
come more  rich,  the  signs  of  good  husbandry 
grow  less  frecjuent.  No  estate  from  the 
Limerick  Junction  to  Limerick  can  be  com- 
pared to  that  of  Lord  Derby  as  regards  the 
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external  signs  of  prosperity ;  the  character 
of  the  country  is  that  of  marvellous  but 
undeveloped  fertility,  the  broad  expanses  of 
radiant  verdure  are  ill-fenced,  ill-squared, 
and  not  halt'drainod,  and  there  is  a  marked 
deficiency  of  }?ood  farm  buildings.  As  you 
draw  close  to  Limerick  the  usual  influences 
of  ft  large  city  make  themselves  felt,  culti- 
vation appears  more  careful  and  trim ;  you 
]>ass  enclosures  and  market  gardens,  and  the 
Hcene  i?  animated  with  more  traces  of  in- 
dustry. Turning  from  Limerick  to  the 
northeast,  the  train  penetrates  the  low 
lauds  between  the  Shannon  and  the  high 
mountain  range  that  divides  Tipperary  into 
its  two  Itidiniis ;  and,  after  going  through  a 
district  traversed  by  streams  descending  to 
the  great  river,  and  in  plac3S  extending  mto 
wet  flats,  you  reach  a  fine  wide  plain,  sur- 
rounded by  hills,  from  the  centre  of  which 
rise  the  low  roofs,  re  ad  tower,  and  steeples 
of  the  town  of  Nenagh.  This  place  is  the 
capital  of  the  North  Hiding  of  Tipperary, 
yet  does  not  differ  in  any  respect  from  the 
ordinary  small  country  towns  of  Munster. 
It  is  composed  of  the  usual  main  street  of 
plain  square  houses  with  slaten  roofs,  inter- 
secte  i  with  streets  of  the  same  kind,  edged 
on  all  sides  with  lanei  of  mud  cabins  ;  and, 
as  often  is  the  case  with  towns  in  Ireland, 
its  most  conspicuous  public  buildings — 
besides  rather  a  pretty  Court-house  and  a 
quaint  old  bastion,  lately  repaired  and 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Round  of 
Nenagh — are  the  large  union  workhouse, 
the  gaol  and  the  barracks.  The  trade  of 
Nenagh  is  wholly  confined  to  agricultural 
produce  and  retail  commodities,  and  the 
place  hos  rather  a  decaying  aspect.  The 
population,  as  has  been  the  case  with  the 
inland  towns  of  Ireland  generally,  has  de- 
clined between  1851  and  1861  from  7,349 
to  6,282  souls. 

The  country  round  Nenagh  for  several 
miles  presents  a  groat  variety  of  features. 
The  plain,  of  which  the  town  is  the  cen- 
tral point,  is  a  broad  and  generally  fertile 
table-land,  here  and  there  swelling  into  gen- 
tle eminencies,  and  spreading  out  into  fine 
corn  land  and  pastures,  interspersed  with 
farmhouses  and  country  seats.  The  land- 
scape is  pleasing,  tranquil,  and  rich ;  signs 
of  wealth  and  good  cultivation  are  numsr- 
ous;  the  breeds  of  cattle  and  horses  are 
excellent;  many  of  the  homesteads,  roofed 
with  the  thick,  dark  slate  peculiar  to  the 
neighborhood,  are  well  built ;  and  the  crops, 
ripening  under  the  August  sun,  give  a  fair 
promise  of  an  abundant  harvest.  This 
tract,  though  very  inferior  on  the  whole  in 
fertility  to  the  Golden  Vale,  contains,  never- 
theless, much  valuable  land  ;  and  as  a  great 


f)art  of  it  is  laid  out  in   tillage,  it  has  the 
ook  of  industry  that  in  most  places  belongs 
to  an  agricultural  district.     All  around  the 
horizon  is  closed  by  hills  in  irregular  massns 
at  considerable  distances,  a  range  to  tl:" 
south,  crowned  by  the  high  Keeper,  bein^ 
the   boundary    between    the  two  Hidings, 
while  the  Duharrows  shut  out  the  Shannon 
to  the  west ;  to  the  north  rises  the  cone 
of    Knockshegowna,   and  the  far    Slieve 
blooms  spread  their  lino  eastward.     As  you 
approach  the  slopes  of  the   nearer  moun 
tains  the  land  becomes  more  poor  and  thin, 
flocks  of  sheep  replace  the  cattle  in   the 
valley,  stone  crops  out  of  the  half-enclosed 
fields,  good  farm-houses  become  infrequent 
and  the  whole  scene  has  rather  a  barren 
aspect.    When,  however,  at  the  little  villa;j;e 
of  Portroe  you  cross  the  extreme  edge  o! 
the  Duharrow  range,  and  descend  into  thel 
lowlands   beneath,  a  most  beautiful    landl 
scape  gladden!  the  sight.     The  broad  ShunJ 
non  at  this  point  has  expanded  into  a  vast! 
brimming  mere,  between  heights  that  inclinel 
to  the  water  and  end  in  terraces  and  banksl 
of  green,  crowned  witli  woods  and  formed! 
into  parks  and  enclosures,  from  which  rise! 
the  roofs  of  many  a  fine   mansion,     rroral 
this,    its    southern  and    most    picturesqua^ 
limit,  Lough   Derg  stretches  in  breadths  oil 
gray  between  islets  and  eminencies  north! 
ward,  and  the  whole  scene,  with  its  blendecf 
features  of  sublimity,  richness,  and  fine  cull 
ture,  is  only  surpassed  by  that  of  EillarneTJ 
I  visited  the  possessor  of  one  of  the  handl 
somest  places  on  the  Tipperary  side  of  tha 
lake,   and  was  chaimed    with  ihe  almosB 
tropical     vegetation,    peculiar    to    a    fe\v| 
favoured  spots  in  Ireland,  in  our  northeri^ 
climes.     The   holly,  the  arbutus,    and   tha 
rododendron  grow  here  to  the  size  of  reall 
trees ;  and  as  if  in  a  garden  of  the  Hesperl 
ides,  the  golden  fruitage  of  the  orange  ani 
lemon  trees,  planted  out  on  a  turf  of  exquij 
site  green,  mellowed  in  the  warm,  moist  an| 
prolific  air. 

The  social  economy  of  this  neigbborhoo 
docs  not  differ  in  many  respects  from  that  ol 
most  other  parts  of  the  country.  Farrasi 
vary  in  size  from  200  to  10  and  15  acres! 
Irish  measure — that  is,  compared  to  Engl 
lish,  about  three  to  five — and  are  fairli 
divided  between  pasture  and  tillage.  Soma 
farms  are  exceedingly  well  cultivated  anJ 
have  excellent  homesteads  and  offices ;  thij 
majority  cannot  be  described  as  good ; 
large  proportion  have  a  slovenly  appesirl 
ance.  In  consequence,  doubtless,  of  thf 
proximity  of  the  abundant  quarries  at 
short  distance,  slate  roofs  cover  a  great  nu  jij 
ber  of  houses,  but  you  meet  many  thatchef 
mud  calkins,  especially  along  the  skirts  ol 
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t  in  tillage,  it  hoH  the 
in  most  places  belonfrs 
itrict.  All  around  the 
lills  in  irregular  maasos 
inces,  a  range  to  th" 
le  high  Keeper,  bein;; 
ecn  the  two  Ridings, 
1  shut  out  the  Shannon 

north  rises  the  coae 

and  the  far  Slieve- 
ine  eastward.     As  you 

of  the  nearer  mouii 
IS  more  poor  and  thin, 
ace  the  cattle  in  thn 
ut  of  the  half-enclosed 
ses  becoir,e  infrequent 
e  has  rather  a  barren 
ver,  at  the  little  villa;,'e 
3  the  extreme  edge  o! 
,  and  descend  into  the 

most  beautiful  land- 
ight.  The  broad  Shun 
i  expanded  into  a  vast 
reen  heights  that  incline 
in  terraces  and  bank: 
itii  woods  and  formed 
mres,  from  which  rise 

fine  mansion.  Froral 
ind  most  picturesqui 
itretches  in  breadths  o 
find  eminencies  north 
scene,  with  its  blendoiJ 
,  richness,  and  fine  cull 
d  by  that  of  KillarneyJ 
sor  of  one  of  the  hand! 

Tipperary  side  of  the[ 
mod  with  Ihe  almost 
,  peculiar  to  a  fc(v| 
•eland,  in  our  northern 
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e  mountains.  Agricultural  wages,  which 
the  time  of  the  Devon  Commission  did 
t  exceed  48.  a  week,  and  were  even  less, 
)w  range  from  6s  to  10s.;  farm  servants 
fing  with  their  employers  receive  from 
10  to  j£14  a  year  and  their  food  ;  and, 

ing  probably  to  the  demand  lor  labour  in 
e  slate  quarries,  I  heard  fewer  complaints 

this  head  than  when  I  was  at  vJloiimel. 
n  the  whole,  the  condition  of  the  agricul- 
ral  labourer  at  the  present  time  is  reason- 
ly  good;  he  appears  tolerably  well  clad 
d  fed  ;  and  the  immense  emigriition  of 
is  class  which  has  occurred  during  the 
St  20  years  in  this  and  other  parts  of  the 
mntry  is  fust  diminishing,  and  will  soon, 
ubably,  cease.  The  rent  of  land  in  the 
lys  of  Arthur  Young  varied  from  10s.  to 
is.  the  Irish  acre ;  at  the  period  of  the 
even  Commission  it  had  risen  to  froai  lus. 

S.ls.;  it  has  only  very  slightly  advanced ; 
id,  following  the  proportion  I  have  before 
ade,  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  nov/  less 
trdensorae  than  it  was  25  or  93  years  ago. 
Ithough  differing  in  a  few  particulars,  the 
iided  system  of  this  neighborhood  is, 
ivertheless.  essentially  the  same  as  that 
lich  prevails  throughout  the  country,  and 

attended  by  the    same    general  conse- 

ences.    The  great  majority  of  the  owners 

I  fee  are   Protestants,  the  mass  of  the  far- 

Brfl  being  Roman  (Jatholics,  and  this  '■ir- 

^mstance,    no    doubt,     cruses   a    certain 

lount  of   social    antagonisui.     The   few 

jman  Catholic  proprietors,  however,  that 

|e  found  are  not  more  liked  than  their 

t-otestant  equals ;    indeed,  some  have  been 

troduced  through  the    operation   of  the 

Unded  Estates  Acts  were  described  to  me 

I  being  very  unpopular.   Absenteeism  pre- 

kils  to  a  conslderrble  extent,  and  is  accom- 

knied  by  the  usual  results  in  severing  the 

kcupier  from  the  owner  of  the  soil,  though 

Eme  of  the  ab-entee  estates  are  adminis- 

red  upon  an  equitabl-;  system.     A  larger 

kmber  of  moderate-.sized  estates  occurs  in 

lis    neighborhood    than    elsewhere ;  the 

irners  of  them  are  usually  res  djnt,   and 

Ime  are  certainly  good  landlords,  but  1 

\ve  heard  several  condemned  as  unjust  and 

finding,  and  not  a  few,  I  believe,  are  em- 

Irrassed  and  needy. 

I  These  conditions  of  the  ownership  of  the 
lil,  though  consistent  with  a  certain  amount 
1  prosperity,  cannot,  even  when  viewed  by 
emselves,  be  pronounced  to  be  of  a  good 
ndency.  Turning  to  the  state  of  the  occu- 
[ing  tenantry,  I  found  it,  generally  speak- 
the  same  as  that  in  the  other  places  1 
filed — that  is,  it  is  not,  O'.i  the  whole, 
[prosperous,  considered  in  a  material  point 
I  view,  but  there  is  a  great  deal  to  cause 


just  dissatisfaction,  and  elements  of  serious 
disorder  are  latent.  I  heard,  as  usual,  some 
complaints  of  rack-rents,  and  instances,  oaa 
mutter  of  course,  might  be  cited  ;  but  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  land  is  not  generally  rack- 
rented  ;  with  rare  exceptions  rents  have  not 
xisen  in  anything  like  proportion  to  prices: 
and,  as  a  rule,  the  farmers  are  well  ofif, 
many  of  them  having  good  balances  in  the 
banks,  the  accumulutions  of  years  of  suc- 
cessful industry.  Passing,  however,  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  cccupiei's  tenure,  I 
met,  in  rather  an  aggravated  form  the  whole 
train  of  unfortunate  phenomena  to  which  I 
have  already  directed  attention.  1  he  land- 
lords, with  very  few  exceptions,  much  fewer 
than  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Clonmel,  have 
done  very  little  in  the  way  of  improvement, 
and  almost  everything  that  during  two  gene- 
rations has  been  added  to  the  value  of  the 
soil  has  been  the  result  of  the  1  hour  of  the 
tenantry.  Yet  leases  in  this  district  are 
exceedingly  rare,  even  for  the  most  brief 
agricultural  term  ;  on  some  estates  they  are 
neremptorily  refused,  and  that  sometimes,  I 
Relieve,  most  unjustly;  and  thus  the  class 
which,  in  point  of  fact,  has  weilnigh  created 
the  wealth  of  this  neighbourhood  has  no 
certain  interest  in  the  land  in  which  its  capi- 
tal and  industry  have  been  sunk,  is  liable  to 
be  extruded  frcm  it  at  a  six  m  ntha'  notice 
without  a  shilling  of  comnensation,  or  may 
see  its  legitimate  profits  filched  away  by  a 
dishonest  increase  of  rent  by  the  landlord. 
Such  a  state  of  things,  whatever  the  caiise, 
IS  obviously  injurious  to  the  general  welfare, 
and  makes  the  tenant  a  mere  dependent, 
exposed  to  wrong  of  every  description  ;  and 
though  I  am  far  from  saying  that  the  land- 
lords he:e  have  abused  largely  their  enor- 
irous  power,  I  have  been  told  certainly  of 
some  painful  instances.  Thus  it  has  been 
said  that  on  some  estates  notices  to  quit  are 
regularly  served  every  year  in  order  to  give 
the  landlords  the  means  of  raising  the  rate 
of  rent  as  they  please,  and  I  have  been  in- 
formed of  cases  in  which  a  widowed  tenant 
has  1  eeu  forbidden  to  re-marry  from  mere 
frivolous  whim  and  caprice;  a  restriction 
which,  if  it  were  in  a  contnict,  would  be 
clearly  contrary  to  pu'^>lic  policy,  being  thus 
made  a  condition  of  tenure.  A  good  deal 
of  coercion,  too,  has  been  practised,  even  of 
late  years,  ut  elections ;  and  when  I  add  that, 
pernicious  as  they  arc,  the  sale  of  farms  held 
at  will  is  common,  that  great  prices  are 
given  for  these  interests,  and  yet  that  the 
landlords  may  extinguish  them  as  they 
please,  this  order  ct  things  must  be  do- 
scribed  as  at  least  being  open  to  fri''htful 
abuses. 
I  shall  not  at  present  discuss  the  question 
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— rescivcd  till  I  shall  couMiJcr  hereafter  the 
landed  system  of  Ireland  as  a  whole — to 
what  extent  these  deplorable  anomalies  may 
be  churged  on  landlords  or  tenants  in  Ire- 
land, or  whether  thov  are  not  rather  due  to 
n  complication  of  unfortunate  circumstances. 
I  must  hero,  however,  anticipate  an  objection 
:haf  is  certain  to  occur  to  many  of  your 
,  leaders.  The  greater  nortion  of  the  land  of 
Kngland,  probably,  is  held  under  tenancic? 
ut  will  merely,  and,  as  this  btate  of  thines 
is  not  fruitful  of  evil,  why  should  we 
suppose  the  result  to  bo  different  in 
Ireland/  But,  in  the  first  place,  a  teuant- 
at'will  in  En<'land  receives  his  farm  in  good 
order  from  liis  landlord,  aud,  as  a  rule, 
never  sinks  capital  in  it :  the  Irish  tenauts- 
ut-wiU  or  their  predeces'<ors  iu  most  instan- 
ces huve  entered  holdings  that  were  in  a 
rude,  uncultivated  state,  and  have  deposited 
ill  them  the  fruits  >;f  years  of  industry.  In 
the  second  place,  the  tenantat-will  in  En::^- 
land  is,  speaking  generally,  a  man  of  sub- 
stance, who  can  deal  with  his  landlord  at 
iiim's-length,  iu  Ireland  he  is,  for  tho  most 
part,  a  mere  peasant,  who  can  seldom  con- 
tract on  terms  of  equality.  Again,  too,  the 
feeling  between  landlord  and  tenant  in 
iiiugland  is  more  kinaly  than  in  Ireland,  and 
more  calculated  to  lead  to  liberal  dealing  : 
and,  above  all,  the  taking  of  land  in  England 
i«  regulated  in  part  by  local  custom  and  in 
part  by  the  competition  of  capital  5  in  Ireland 
it  is  still  legulatcd  in  some  degree  by  the 
competition  ot  poverty.  The  case  in  Eng- 
land is  that  of  a  fair  partnership  in  which 
the  paitcers,  if  they  unite  their  funds  in  the 
common  stock,  do  not  confuse  their  shares, 
and  stand  on  a  footing  sufficiently  equal ; 
the  case  in  Ireland  is  that  of  an  association, 
iu  which  the  weaker  paity  is  often  practi- 
cally compelled  to  expend  largely  without 
being  able  to  obtain  security  for  hij  expense, 
and  has  nothing  to  trust  to  for  a  return  but 
the  honour  cr  forbearance  of  iho  stronger, 
whose  appaient  interest  is  the  other  way; 
who  is  sometimes  not  well-disposed  towards 
him,  and  of  whom  he  is  usually  the  mere 
dependent.  'I  he  cases,  therefore,  are  essen- 
tially different  j  and  to  epply  principles  that 
as  respects  one,  may  not  be  attended  with 
tangible  evil  to  the  other,  which  is  entirely 
distinct,  is  false  logic,  and,  may  be,  bad  le- 
gislation. I  proceed  to  give  one  or  two  illus- 
trations of  this  vicious  system  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, t.-iking,  probably,  a  very  favour- 
able instance.  Close  to  this  town  is  the  fine 
estate  of  Mr.  Stafford  O'Brien,  well  known  as 
one  of  the  most  popular  of  fipperary  land- 
lords, and  though,  unfortunately,  usually  an 
absentee,  liked  by  the  people  and  generally 
respected.     His  agent;  too,  bears  a  high 


character,  aud  I  do  not  doubt  has  never  en  I 
tertained  a  thought  of  doing  an  intentionall 
wrong  to  a  tenant.    I  walked  on  the  lands,! 
was  pleased  with  them,  and  entered   caauj 
ally  into  conversation  with  the  good  dame  ofl 
one  of  the  most  substantial  occupiers.  There! 
was  an  excellent  slated  house  on  the  farm! 
that  cost  probably  £150;  and  this  and  the! 
adjoining    offices    had  been  built,   she  ir.-f 
formed   me,   out  of  her  marriage   portion.! 
The  rent  was,  and  always  had  been,  at  a  fair! 
value  5  her  husband  was  merely  a  tenant-atl 
will ;  yet  ho  had  never  received  a  penny  of! 
compensation  or  any  equivalent  that  I  couldp 
discover,  aud  he  had  neither  a  Uase  nor  a 
prospect  of  one.     I  asked  why  he  had  beea 
so  unwise  as  to  lay  out  his  it  oney  on  another 
man's  land  without  a  particle  of  real  secu. 
rity.     She  replied,   pointing    to    a    ruined 
cabin,    "That  was  all  the  accommodation 
when   I   came  here,  ard   a  decent  couple 
could  not  live  in  it."     I  then  asked  why  he 
had  not  applied  for  a  lease,  and  with  what 
tenure  he  would  be  salistied,  regard  being 
had  to  his  or  Inr.     She  answered  that  "  Mr. 
Stafford   O'hficn    preferred  his  people  to 
trust  to  his  word;  that  they  did  not  like  to 
trouble     his    honour;    that,   perhaps,    his 
agent  and  be  would  not  be  pleased ;  thai 
the  land  would  possibly   be  re-va;ued  if  an 
application  for  a  lease  were  made ;  and  of 
course,  that  a  mere  21  years'  lease  would,  in 
such   circumstances,   be   of  no  advantage, 
Things  might  as  well  remain  as  they  were, 
trusting  to  a  gentleman  who  was  good  to 
the  tenant  and  kept  fj^iih,  unless  they  could 
get  a  term  of  50  or  60  years  ;  that  w.uld  be 
of  real  use  to  them." 
!      In  another  case   on  the   same  estate,  u 
I  house,  worth  about  £2')0,   had  been  built 
I  under  similar  circumstances,   and   I   heard 
i  comments  of   much    the  same   character. 
1  Such  instances,  and   I  select  purposely  nn 
I  estate  that  bears  a  good  name,  deserve,  in 
my  judgment,  serious  attention.     Here  is  ft 
tenant  who  is  actually  forced,  if  ho  would 
maintain  his  wife  and  family  in  comfort,  1o 
invest  his  capital  in  his   landlord's  land, 
unless  he  chooses  to  run  the  most  doubtful 
chance   of  being  able  to  find  a  farm  else- 
where.    He  adds  enormously  to  the  value  o 
the  property,  the  owner  and  his  agent  con- 
senting ;  but  he  doos  not  obtain  any  return, 
except  the  bare  continuance  of  occupation, 
and  for  this,  being  a  yearly  tonant,  hi  has  | 
not  even  a  shadow  of  security.     He  is  per- 
fectly aware  of  his  precarious  position,  and  | 
would  gladly,  if  he   could,   bo  assured  a| 
tenure  that  would  restore  his  outlay  or  con- 
firm him  in  the  possession  to  which,  until  | 
compensated,  he  has  a  moral   claim;  but 
though  his  landlord  is  an  upright  man,  aud 
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years;  that  w:uld  be 


deserTediy  liked  in  the  neighbouthood.  he 
besot  by  a  vague  fear  that,  if  he  aliall 
ake  this   eqaitaole   request,   he  may  dib- 
ilease  the  superior  he  dreads  at  heart,  that 
le  may  give  some  unknown  offence,  that  he 
ay  bring  unpleasant  consequences  on  him- 
lelt';  and  he  prefers  to  remain  in  perilous 
ncertainty,  trusting  to  "  a  word  that  may 
as  good  ns  a  bond,"  but  which  is  neither 
qually  clear  or  durable,  to   seeking  to  pro- 
ure  a  guarantee  to  which  he  is  unquestion- 
ably entitled,  but  the  concession  of  which 
Iwill,  he  thinks,   be  distasteful.      Does  not 
luch  a  case  throw  a  light  into  the  recesses 
f  the  land  system  of  Ireland,  and  show  how; 
n  its  existing  condition,  it  woiks  injuriously 
0  the  public  good,  how  it  may  generate  ill- 
ill,  mistrust,  want  of  confiderce,  and  how 
it  may  lead  to  cruel  injustice  ?     And  if  such 
jthings  are  done  in  the  green  tree,  what  may 
~  e  done  in  the  dry — if  cases  like  these  are 
of  common  occurrence   on  the  property  of 
|owners  who  merit  esteem,  and  wl  o  would 
not  actively   comm't  a  wrong,   what  may 
and  does   happen   on   estates  of  which  the 
owners  »re  of  a  different  character,  or  are 
tempted  by  embarrassments  to  appropriate 
what  in  confidence  belongs  to  others?    I 
know    it  will  be  replied  that    all  this  is 
theory— that  Irish   tenants  do  not  care  for 
leases,  that  thev  actually  like  bein<|  tenants 
at-will — silly  plausibilities  with  which  igno 
ranee    or    self-interest    endeavour   to    set 
aside  reason.    It  is  likely  enough  that  many 
tenants  in  Ireland  in  a  similar  position  to 
the  one  I  have  described  would  never  put 
forward  a  claim  to  a  lease:  nor  bhould  1 
blame  them,   if  they  piofessed  theuiselves 
dissatisfied  with  an  ordinary  term  of  21  yesrs. 
Bat,  notwithstanding  some  sapient  notions 
to  the    contrary,    Irish   nature    resembles 
human   nature.     It^Tikes  reaping  where  it 
has  sown ;  it  prefers  security   to  ruin  and 
uncertainty ;  and  there  is  nothing  an  Irish 
tenant  prizes  in  the  abstract  so  much  as  a 
durable  tenure. 

The  nei;^hbourhood  of  Nenagh  has  been 
free  from  agrarian  crime  during  several 
years.  Yet  in  this,  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  the  agrarian  spirit  m')re  or  less 
prevails,  Few  landlords  would,  I  think, 
date  to  provoke  it.  It  affects  perceptibly 
the  management  of  property.  There  is  a 
curious  equity  in  this  evil  spirit  which  in 
most  instances  i^  respected ;  the  great  ob- 
ject of  the  popular  desire  being  to  retain  the 
occupier  cf  land  in  possession,  but  subject 
to  a  not  unreasonable  rent,  it  seldom  visits 
with  its  vengeance  a  landlord  who  evicts  a 
defaulter  in  this  respect,  but  only  those  wlio 
eviction  what  is  called  ''title" — that  ia, 
after  a  notice  to  quit.    This  is  exactly  simi- 
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lar  to  Trades'  Unionism,  which,  like  other 
confederacies,  has   its  standard    ot    right, 
from  which  it  does  not  readily  deviate,  and 
which  assumes  the   mask  of  justice  in  the 
commission  of  crime.     Here,  as  elsewhere, 
as  I  went  amouj^  the  peasantry,  I  heard  of 
vague  demands  for  "  fixity  of  tenure,"  and 
wild  assertions  of  a  kind  of  right  to  the  soil  ; 
but  such  expressions  were  not  well-defined  ; 
and    in  most  instances  the   claim   was  re- 
stricted to  a  tcna  it  right  after  the  sale  of 
goodwill,  and  to  an  extension  of  occupation 
which  would   give   compensation   for  past 
improvements.     One  msh  enthusiast  said  to 
me  boldly,    "  We  have  pulled  down  the  ty- 
rant Church,  and  wc  will  next  pull  down  the 
tyrant  landlords;  "  but,  as  u  general  rule,  I 
heard  the   tenant's  case  put  forward  in   a 
tolerably  rational  manner.     One  very   im- 
portant class  of  persons  was  more  open  or 
more  precise  in  its  philosophy  with  respect  to 
the  Land  Question.     1  have  had  the  honour 
of  being  ii.troduced  to  several  heads  of  the 
Koman  Catholic  Cliurch,  and  these  prelates, 
whenever     they  touched  on    the    subject, 
seemed  not  to  have  extruviigaiit  notions,  to 
appreciate  the  problem  in  its  various  bear- 
ings, and  to  understand   the  enormous  dilfi- 
c,  Ity  of  solvinsj  it  on  the  principle  on  which 
it  must  be  settled — respect  to  existing  rights 
of  piopeity.     But  "nearly  all  the  younger 
Roman  Catholic  Clergy  wnose  ideas  on  this 
matter  I  have  endeavourei  to  asceitain  have 
been  more  absolute  in  their  tone;  have  de- 
nounced the  landlords,  as  a  class,  severely; 
and  have   declared  with  remarkable   una 
nimity,  that  nothing  ouL'ht  to   content  tl.e 
tenant  save  a  perpetual  or  very  long  interest, 
at  a  rent  to  be  adjusted  by  the  State.     This 
language  from  the   lips  of  men  who  possess 
extraoidinary   influence  over  the  people,  is 
significHut  and  deservt'S  lo  be  noticed ;  I 
shall  not  speculate  vhether  it  is  the  ijsnuine 
expression  of  the  sentiment  of  their  flof;ks 
uttered  by  pastois  comparatively  in  a  state 
of  indejiradence,  or  whether  it  is  the  pecu- 
liar conviction  Of  a  class  unhappily  during 
mai'y  years  not  a  little  too  hostile  to  Irish 
landlords,  and  too  prone  to  involve  them  in 
a  sweeping  condemnation. 
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I  shall  postpone  the  consideration  of  the 
causes  that  have  led  to  agrarirn  crime  in 
Ireland  to  the  period  when  I  purpose  to  re- 
view the  landed  system  of  the  countrjr  as  a 
whole,  end  to  draw  a  comprehensive  picture 
of  it.  As  Tipperary,  however,  was  the 
birthplace^  an^  has  always  been  the  focus. 
aST  cenfre  of  these  depl:  rable  deecfe  of 
violence^  T  think  it  advisable  in  this  letter  to 
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give  you  a  brief  historical  account  of  the 
origia  and  plienomei  a  of  the  agrarian 
crimes  which,  with  short  intervals  of  inter- 
mission, have  disgraced  this  county  for  more 
than  a  century. 

ihe  state  of  society  in  this  district  vas 
favourable,  frcma  remote  age,  to  the  de- 
velopment of  tendencies  and  sentiments 
among  the  people  akin  to  the  agrarian  spirit, 
and  it  witnessocl  repeated  scenes  of  lawless- 
ness that  partook  of  an  agrarian  c-aracter. 
Beloie  the  ciose  of  the  twelfth  century  the 
-  Anglo-Norman  conquerors  of  Ireland  had 
taken  possession  of  these  fertile  lands,  and 
hrtd  planted  m-'itary  colonies  in  them  that 
held  the  vanguished  natives  in  subjection. 
The  Celtic  chif;fs,  h'^wever,  and  their  broken 
class  found  a  refuge  in  the  hills  and  wild 
mountain  glens,  and  from  these  fastnesses 
olten  poured  down  in  fieice  raids  upon  the 
intruding  stranger  who  had  banished  them 
fiom  their  ancient  heritage.  The  contest, 
which  in  this  way  assumed  the  form  of  a  pro- 
tracted struggle  for  land  continued  during 
generations,  and  was  prolonged  by  the  un- 
ha|)py  circumstances  which  mark  this  period 
of  Irish  history.  The  barbarous  legislations 
of  the  Conventions  of  the  Pale  drew  a  deep 
and  impassable  line  of  dis;iuction  between 
the  iinglish  settlers  and  the  tribes  of  the 
Irishry ;  and  by  prohibiting  intermarriage 
between  the  two  races,  by  elevating  the  one 
to  Sjpartan  superiority,  and  by  lowering  the 
other  to  Helot  degradation,  made,  as  far 
as  it  could,  the  feud  inveterate.  The  effects 
ol  the  famous  statutes  of  Kilkenny  were 
doubtless  strongly  felt  in  Tipperary,  where 
the  Anglo-Norman,  from  the  earliest  time, 
had  overrun  the  domain  of  the  Celt;  »nd 
they,  of  course  tended  to  aggravate  the 
quarrel  between  the  dominant  caste  and  the 
children  of  tlie  soil,  and  to  check  the  in- 
flueuces  that  wonld  have  appeased  it.  Nor 
did  conquest  bring  into  this  region  the  firm 
government  and  comparatively  equal  law 
which  England  enjoyed  even  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  wh  ch  had  such  great  and  fortu- 
nate consequences  in  consolidating  and 
uniting  the  English  nation.  Tipperary,  with 
several  of  the  adjoining  counties,  became 
the  appanage  of  a  few  powerful  nobles, 
who,  iar  removed  from  the  seat  of  the 
Monatohy,  liv^d  in  a  state  of  rude  independ- 
ence, and  spread  around  the  evils  of  half- 
savage  feudalism.  In  their  vast  domains  the 
power  of  the  Orown  aud  the  authority  of 
the  law  were  unknown ;  their  rule  was 
that  of  anarchic  tyranny,  and  their  days 
were  spent  in  tierce  strife  with  each  other, 
or  in  *'  hostings"  against  the  common  "  Irish 
enemy."  The  aboriginal  raco  had  thus 
never  a  chance  of  seeing  the  face  of  order 


and  justice,  or  of  acquiring  the  rpdiments  oi 
civilization;  and  they  remained  sunk  ial 
ignorant  barbarism,  at  continual  feud  witli| 
their  foreign  oppressors.  Yet  time  gradnl 
ally  wrought  a  strange  revolution  in  thii 
distempered  state  of  society.  The  descendl 
ants  of  the  Anglo-Norman  settlers  lost  thJ 
type  of  their  separate  nationality ;  and,  inJ 
stead  of  leavening  with  their  influence,  bej 
came  confused  with  the  surrounding  IrishryJ 
w.'iom  they  are  said  to  have  surpassed  inl 
wild  rudeness.  In  this  way  the  differenc«i| 
between  the  two  races  W3re  nearly  effaced;! 
yet  the  traditional  contest  for  the  right  till 
I  he  soil  seems  never  to  have  permanentljT 
ceased  ;  and  the  ultimate  result  was  only  tol 
increase  the  turbulent  disorder  that  gene-f 
rally  prevailed.  : 

During  the    critical   period   of  the   16tli| 
century  Tipperary  was  continually  the  scene! 
of  a  contest  between  the  houses  of  Urmondl 
and  Desmond,   the    one    representing  thel 
power  of  the  Tudors,  the  other,  CathoTicisml 
and  Philip  II.     The  Irisliry  and  most  of  thel 
old  settlers  sided  enthusiastically  with   the] 
Desmonds,  and,upon  the  fall  of  that  ancient! 
house,  underwent  the  'litter  fate  of  the  con-i 
quered.     A  part  of  Tipperary  was  confis-j 
ca.ed  and  divided  among  a  new  race  of  colo- 
nists, and  the  title  to  land  became  once  raorej 
the  source  of  fierce  animosities  in  this  dis- 
trict.     Disputes,  however,  of  this  kind  weie  j 
before  long  forgotten   in    the  tremendous  j 
change  effected  by  the   Cromwellian   con- 
quest,   which,  to  this  day,  is  th3  principal! 
basis   of  the  settlement  of  landed  property  j 
in  the  county.     I  write  with  a  curious  map 
before  me,  from  \shich  it  would  appear  that 
the  entire  of  Tipperary,  not  excepting  even  \ 
a  sinjle  estate,  was  parcelled  out  among 
the   victorious   soldiers   who   followed    the 
standard   of   the   gr-  at   Protector,   or  the 
"adventurers"  who  had  ndvanced  funds  to  j 
suppress  the  rebellion  of  1641 ;  but,  though 
this  is,  possibly,  an  exaggeration,  the  revo-"  j 
lution   was  extraordinary  and  portentuous. 
A  race  of  new  colonists,  flushed  with  con- 
quest, after  a  civil  war  of  the  most  ruthless 
kind,  and  animated  with  fanatical  zeal,  was 
poured  in    a  mass  into    this  region,  and 
het;led  on  the  lands  of  its  form:r  p'^sseesora, 
whose  titles    they    had   destroyed    by  the 
sword,   whose  faith  they  abhorred  as  worse 
than  idolatry,   and   whose  subjugation  was 
their  only  hope  of  safety.     The  vanquished 
race  remained,  for  the  most  part,  in  ruined 
seivitude  upon  the  soil  which  they  cultivated 
for  their  rude  masters,  kept  down  from  rising 
by  terror  only,  and  cherishing  continually 
in  their  hearts  wild  and  passionate  hopes  of 
regaining  their  own,  and  dark  feelings  of 
anger  and  hatred.    It  is  easy  to  understand 
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yhat    relations  would   grow    up   between 
glasses  like  -uca^,  intermingled  locally,  but 
lorally'c.  ';  ^-rd,  during  many  years,  the 
Jromwellian  .,:•♦  lers  w^re  disturbed  by  the 
Ittacks  of  fierce  cateraas,  headed  usually  by 
lescendants   of  the    ancient   gentry,    who, 
suing  from  their  wild  retreats  in  the  hills, 
boramitted  all  kinds  of  atrocious  outrages. 
The  colonists,    however,    backed    by    the 
power  of  England,  maintained  their  ground 
rith  success,  and,  as  time  rolled  on,  and  the 
'enal  Code  completely  b>-oke   down    the 
tfish Catholics,  the  struggles  of  the  "To- 
ries," as  they  were  called,  ceased  in  Tippe- 
pory  as  elsewhere  in  the  first  years  of  the 
I8th  century.     The  heirs  of  the  conquerors 
low  became  a  squirearchy  of  the  most  op- 
pressive kind,  and  the  heirs   of   the   con- 
quered a  down-trodden  peasantry,  but,  open 
esistance  being  hopeless,  the  land  was  ai 
peace  during  some   generations.     Yet  the 
nemory  of  the  eld  confiscations  survived  ; 
khe  feud  touching  land  that  had  lasted  for 
centuries    continued  in   the   hearts   of  the 
Sous    of  the  sufferers;  and,   in   Tipperary 
especially, — I  use  ths  remarkable  words  of 
jord  Chnccellor  Clare  in  a  speech  for  the 
Jnion, — "The  gentry  were  hemmed  in  on 
pvery  side  by  the  old  inhabitants  brooding 
over    their   discontents    in  sullen  indigna- 
lion." 

A  soil  penetrated  hv  influences  like  these, 
Icoctinuing    daring  a  succession    of  ages, 
[was  well  fitted  to    develope  the  germs  of 
jngrarian   crime  and    the    agrarian    spirit. 
■Until  after  the  middle  of  the  18th  century 
[the  peasantry  of   Tipperary  remained  qui- 
loscent,    sunk   in     the  state    of   degraded 
Icerfdnm  described  in  the  writings  ot  Swift 
I  and  Berkeley.       But  as  their  numbers  be 
jgan  to    multiply,  anrl    the  means  of  sub- 
isistence,  too,  became  less,  their  increasing 
[streagth  or  their  increasing  poverty  united 
Ithem  into  those    combinations   ever  since 
known  by  the  name  of  agrarian.      These 
outrages  coramenced  about  1761,  their  first 
occasion  Being  the  eviction  of  cottiers  upon 
a  largd  scale,   and  the  extinction  of  some 
ancie.t  privileges  of  pasture  in  the  south 
of  Tipperary.    The  peasantry  rose  against 
the  landloids  they  hated,  and  formed  them- 
selves into  large  todies,  who  "went  throi'.gh 
the  country  throwing   down  fences,  rooting 
up  orohards,  cutting  down  trees,  and  doing 
I  various  injuries  to  property."      The  move- 
ment soon  spread  throughout  the   county, 
land  from  the  first  it  hud  many  of  the  char 
acteristics  of  the   agrariati   conspiracies  of 
I  the  present  day.     It  was,  iiidyed,  lather  the 
tumultuous   insurrection    of   an    excitable 
people,  without  a  defini'e  aim  save  to  inflict 
vengeance  on  its  oppressors  blindly,  than  the 


systematic  working  of  secret  associations, 
having  usually  atolerably  well-settled  object, 
and  carrying  it  out  by  a  regular  agency. 
The  Whitebpjs  of  those  dayi — they  were 
so  calfed  from  the  white  shirts  they  wore  in 
their  raids — rather  sought  to  punish  indis- 
criminately the  class  which  they  imagined 
had  done  them  wrong  than  to  establish  a 
usa^e  in  favour  of  the  occupiers  of  the  land 
under  a  terrible  sanction  ;  rather  indulged 
in  vague  and  gener<il  intimidation  than  en- 
deavoured to  enforce  the  observance  of  a 
popular  code  by  isolated  assassinations. 
Nevertheless,  the  Whiteboyism  of  that 
period  was  the  parent  of  the  agrarianism  ot 
this  age,  and  resembled  it  in  its  most  promi- 
nent features.  It  was  recognized  as  a  war 
of  class  against  class,  and  crmmaiided*wide- 
spread  popular  sympathy.  ''Government" 
wrote  the  accurate  Arthur  Young,  ''offered 
very  large  rewards  for  informations  which 
brought  a  few  every  year  to  the  gallows, 
without  any  radical  cuie  for  the  evil.  The 
reason  why  it  was  not  more  effective  was 
the  necessity  of  any  persons  who  gave  iheir 
evidence  quitting  their  homes  aud  country." 
".  le  combination  terrified  the  local  gentry, 
who,  though  supported  by  the  power  of  the 
State,  proved  themselves  unable  to  cope 
with  it.  ' '  Many  of  the  magistrates  were 
active  in  apprehending  them,  but  the  want 
of  evidence  prevented  punishment."  Then, 
as  now,  too,  this  system  of  outrage  disre- 
garded all  religious  distinctions,  for  though 
most  of  its  abettors,  taken  from  the  ranks 
of  the  poor,  were  Roman  Catholics,  it 
visited  those  who  disobeyed  its  rulas, 
whether  Catholic  or  Protestant,  with  equal 
vengeance.  Like  the  agrarianism,  also  of 
this  generation,  it  observed  a  rude  standard 
of  right,  and  administered  a  kind  of  perver- 
ted justice  ;  it  followed,  even  in  the  nerpe- 
tration  of  crime,  a  course  determiiie-l  by  a 
stranga  sort  of  equity.  And,  like  a;.'rari'an- 
ism,  though  local  in  its  origin,  it  had  a  ten- 
dency to  ally  itself  with  any  movement 
against  the  Government ;  and,  in  its  worst 
developement,  it  became  confused  with  the 
most  criminal  excesses'  of  violence  or  pas- 
sion. 

The  agrarian  outbreak  of  1761--2  agita- 
ted Tipperary  during  several  years,  and  soon 
spread  over  the  adjoining  county.  Like  a 
meteor  of  the  marsh,  the  evil  spirit  flitted 
about  and  blazed  wherever  it  found,  as, 
unhappily,  was  too  often  the  case,  a  soil 
congenial  to  the  noxious  influence.  The 
greater  part  of  Munster  and  a  large  tract 
in  Leiuster  were,  before  long,  affected  by 
the  contagious  mischiet  ;  and  in  many 
places  the  peasantry  commenced  a  servile 
war  of  an  atrocious  kind.    Tho  local  tqnin- 
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archy,  irritated  and  dismayed,  but  unpro- 
tected by  a  regular  police,  were  wholly 
unable  to  cope  with  ihis  foe ;  and  the 
Government  had  no  other  remedy  than 
measures  of  coersion  c  f  ten  iniquitous.  The 
Irish  Parliament  chracteristically  refused 
to  enquire  into  the  causes  of  thi  evil, 
but  there  were  not  wanting  voices,  evsn 
in  that  assembly,  to  ascribe  it  to  the  op- 
pression of  the  people.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  century  the  movement  became  as- 
sociated with  the  rebellious  conspiracy 
that  broke  out  in  1798,  and  then,  as  in  liJCT, 
too  many  of  the  peasantry  of  Tipperary 
looked  out  blindly  for  aid  from  the  stranger. 
After  the  Union,as  the  power  of  the  Govern- 
ment increased,  agrarianism  entered  a  new 
phase ;  it  became  less  openly  bold,  but  more 
stealthy  and  deadly.  T'le  locse  confedera- 
cies of  armed  ruffians  were  replaced  grad- 
ually by  secret  societies,  which  laid  down 
the  conditions  of  landed  tenure  in  the  sup- 
posed interests  of  the  occupiers  of  the  soil, 
and  administered  this  law  by  exacting  ven- 
geance, in  the  lorm  0/  assassination  and 
outrage,  from  all  those  who  ventured  to 
break  it.  These  combinations  extended  iar 
and  wide,  and  few  of  the  midland  counties 
were  free  from  them,  but  Tipperary  was  al- 
ways their  principal  seat,  and  the  most  con- 
spicuous theatre  of  their  deeds.  As  might  hare 
been  expected,they  were  often  quiescent;  but 
when  society  begun  to  hope  that  they  bad  alto- 
gether disappeared,  the  pressure  of  a  period 
of  distress,  or  even  the  excitement  of  po- 
litical strife,  would  quicken  them  again  into 
activity.  Agrarianism  in  Tipperary  and 
elsewhere  was  never  m-jre  formidable  than 
in  the  18  years  between  1816  and  1834, 
marked  by  the  decline  of  the  war  Tjrices, 
the  increasing  poverty  of  the  lower  classes, 
and  the  agitation  of  the  Catholic  and  tithe 
questions.  In  Lord  Wellesly's  language 
It  had  then  become  *'  a  complete  system 
of  legislation,  with  the  most  prompt,  vigor- 
ous and  severe  executive  power,  sworn, 
equipped,  and  armed  for  all  purposes  of 
savage  punishment."  In  the  decade  that 
followed  some  mitigation  in  its  worst  symp- 
toms may,  perhaps,  be  noticed,  in  conse- 
quence, possibly,  of  the  more  impartial 
and  firm  administration  of  justice  that  Ire- 
land ihen  began  to  enjoy.  Yet  it  indicat- 
ed its  presence  by  <  rightful  results,  even 
at  the  time  of  the  Devon  Commission, 
Tipperary  alone  in  1844  was  disgraced  by 
not  less  than  253  agratian  crimes,  includ- 
ing five  murders,  and  23  conspiracies  or 
attempts  to  murder,  18  cases  of  incendiary 
fires,  119  threatening  letters,  and  20  instan- 
ces of  firing  into  dwellings. 
AgrariAQum   burgt  out  for  a  time  in 


great  strength   during   the    terrible    crisis! 
that  followed  the  famine  of  1846,  and  iui 
Tipperary  it  was  more  or  less  allied  withj 
the  treasonable  movement  of  1848.     Since! 
that    period    it    has  perceptibly  declined,! 
throughout  Ireland,  and  even  in  this  count;! 
its  original  seat  and  chosen  home.       The! 
gradual  but  decided  increase  ot  prosperity,! 
the  diminution  in  numbers   and  emigration  I 
of  the  most  reckless  portion  of  the  popjla-[ 
tion,  the  prolonged  influence  of  mild  and  I 
just  government,  and,  not  least,  as  I  assert! 
with  confidence,  a  change  for  the  better  in! 
the  conduct  of  the  upper  classes  to  their! 
inferiors,  compared  with  that  of  their  fath-j 
ers  and  grandfathers. — nil  this  has  unquea-i 
tionably  mitigated  this  evil  spirit,  even  in  j 
this  county.     Thirty-five  years  ago  Sir  Rob- 1 
ert  Peel  exclaimed,  with  reference  to  the! 
question  of  placing  Tipperary  under  mar-l 
tial  law,  that  "law  in  that  district   was  a  I 
mockery,    and  the  British  Constitution  a! 
ghastly  phantom.''     The  language  of  that  I 
calm-minded  statesman  would  nowadays  bet 
extremely  wild  j  the  county  is  not  generally! 
disturbed ;  the  greater  part  of  it  is  at  peace;  [ 
the  agrarian  crimes  that  have  been  latelj] 
committed  have  been  confined  to  a  small  I 
local  area.    Still,  even  within  the  last  20 1 
years,  agrarianism  has  prevailed  in  Tippe- 
rary to  an  extent  that  must  create  apprenen-| 
sion ;  it    baffled    not   long  ago  a  Special 
Commission;  it  has  lately    given   rise  to 
some  fearful  d^ieds ;  it  was  in  some  degree 
connected  with  Fenianism ;  nor  is  its  power  I 
limited  by  its  mere  activity.     I  have  already  | 
said  that  at  this  moment  it  has  a  marked  f 
effect  in  thiB  coixnty  in  regulating  the  man- 
agement of   landed  property ;   and  it  is  nn- 1 
doubtedly  sustained  by  too  much  sympathy. 
Nevertheless,  looking  across  broad  spaces 
of  time,  as  a  fair  enquirer  in  Ireland  must  { 
do.  its  influence  is  upon  t'^e  wane,  and  we 
may  look  forward  to  its  final  extinction. 

No.  IX. 
Maryborodoh,  Auq.  26. 

A  branch  of  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  takes  the  traveller  from  Nenagh  to 
Ballyhrophy,  The  route  traverses  a  range 
of  uplands,  not  I'ar  from  the  watershed  which 
divide  the  top  heads  cf  the  Suir  and  Naro 
from  the  streams  that  flow  westward  into 
Lough  Derg,  and  the  surrounding  country 
is  of  little  interest.  The  mountain  chain 
that  runs  through  the  county  of  Tipperary 
is  seen  to  the  south,  but  the  landscape  is  not 
beautiful  or  picturesque;  the  soil,  worn  away 
by  the  descending  waters,  is  rather  thin  and 
poor,  and  the  character  of  this  agriculture 
18  not  remarkable.  Near  Ballybrophy  the 
train  ruM  into  the  main  line,  and  goes 
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hroupth  a  country  for  the  most  part  without 
strfking  feature,  until,  aftt-r  passing  the 
.lievebloora  hills,  it  leaves  you  in  the  little 
own  of  Maryborough,  the  capital  ot  the 
■jueen's  County.  This  district  aiil  the 
eighbouring  county,  the  King's,  are  re- 
larkable  instances  of  a  truth,  and  often 
resent  to  the  Irish  mind,  that  Catholic  no 
ess  than  Protestant  Eiigl-iiid  carried  out  the 
tern  law  by  which  a  stronger  prevails  over 
weaker  race,  and  is  i.ssocmted  with  the 
larch  of  conquest  in  Ireland.  During  the 
^'radual  decline  of  the  Eii^'lish  power  in 
reland  ia  the  14th  century  the  Celtic  tribes 
of  O'Moro  and  O'Connor,  before  driven 
behind  the  Shannon,  reoccupied  this  greut 
midland  tract,  and,  ienccd  in  front  by  im- 
mense morasses,  and  on  either  sides  by 
mountains  and  lakes,  maintained  a  wild  and 
rude  independence  As  the  frontier  of  the 
dwindling  Pale  receded,  the  Irish  march,  as 
it  was  called,  advanced;  it  encroached  on 
the  lordships  of  the  Fitzgeralds,  and  reached 
the  central  plain  of  Kildare,  and  more  than 
once  the  burghers  of  Dublin  saw  from  their 
walls  the  horizon  in  the  west  red  with  the 
blaze  of  the  Celtic  foray.  When  the  Tudor 
monarchy  was  at  last  consolidated  it  became 
a  main  object  with  English  statesmen  to  re- 
gai'i  possession  of  this  tenitory,  "  the  Gate 
of  the  Irishry,"  as  they  named  it,  that  hd 
into  the  "  castle  of  the  King  ;"  and  an  op- 
portunity before  long  arose  after  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Geraldino  rebellion.  An 
English  army,  marching  from  the  Pale, 
carried  fire  and  sword  into  the  "  barbarous 
countrys"  of  the  chiefs  who  hfid  joined  the 
rebel  earl ;  and  O'More  and  O'Connor  paid 
homage  to  Henry  VIII.  for  Leix  and  Offaley, 
the  Celtic  appellation  of  their  districts. 
Fresh  quarrels  were  now  slow  to  break  out, 
as  the  English  settlers  began  to  press  on  the 
border  line  of  the  aboriginal  race  ;  and  the 
conquest  which  Henry  had  commenced  was 
consumated  by  his  daughter  Mary  Tudor. 
The  fervid  Catholicism  of  the  Celt  did  not 
prevent  the  Sovereign  who  representf.d  the 
cause  of  Catholic  reaction  in  England  from 
annexing  a  rogion  necessary  to  the  mainten- 
ance and  preservation  of  English  rule  ;  and 
Leix  and  Offaley  weic  subdued  by  Sussex, 
under  circumstances,  it  is  said,  of  atrocious 
cruelty.  A  swarm  of  English  colonists  was 
introduced  into  what  was  then  a  desolate 
wale;  the  possessions  of  the  vanquished 
were  made  shire  land,  and  called  the  King's 
and  Queen's  Counties;  and  the  little  forts 
of  Maryborough  and  Philipstown,  planted  in 
the  midst  of  the  barren  wilderness,  com- 
memorated the  names  (»f  the  Royal  subju- 
gHtors.  Three  centuries  have  elapsed,  and 
this  region  is  now  a  large  agricultural  tract, 


rich  with  the  fruits  of  the  industry  of  men  ; 
and,  notwithstanding  a  variety  cf  changes, 
it  is  still  held  to  a  groat  extent  by  the 
descendants  of  the  colonists  of  the  Tudors. 
Yet  even  to  this  day  in  some  places  the 
fancy  of  the  peasantry  clings  to  the  deeds  of 
the  ancient  chiefs  ana  their  class,  and  their 
memory  is  not  wholly  forgotten.  A  scroll, 
from  the  land  of  a  local  architect,  on  the 
family  mansion  of  the  O'Connors,  records 
that  the  builder  in  1803  was  "  heir  to  the 
principality  of  Offaley ;"  and  " 'J  he  O'More" 
of  Claghau  was  once  a  name  of  vast  influence 
in  the  King's  County.  Let  no  one  suppose 
that  such  things  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Irish  land  question. 

Maryborough  is  a  poor  county  town  with- 
out a  single  fenture  that  deserves  notice. 
Mount  Mellick,  however,  at  a  smiU  distance, 
seems  to  be  a  busy  and  thriving  place,  and 
Portarlington,  though  little  more  than  a 
village,  is  not  without  a  peculiar  interest. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  17th  century  a 
colony  of  French  Huguenot  refugees  was 
settled  here  by  William  III.,  and  the  spot 
aboutids  in  traces  of  the  exiles.  Until  late 
years  the  Calvinist  service  was  read  in 
French  in  the  little  church ;  French  names 
are  not  rare  in  the  neighbourhood ;  in 
several  of  the  houses  treasured  relics  of  old 
fathers  of  the  settlement  may  be  found  ;  in 
many  ot  the  well-tilled  farms  arouuu',  held 
by  Soatiers  and  Le  Grands,  you  may  see  the 
trim  neatness  of  French  husbandry.  I  have 
visited  the  surrounding  county  for  miles,  and 
it  is  of  a  singular  character.  This  whole 
district  at  one  time  was  little  more  than  a 
huge  morasa  of  turf  mosses  and  swampy  flats, 
flooded  by  the  head  waters  of  the  Barrow, 
from  which  scanty  breadths  of  upland  arose, 
in  places  crowned  by  low  hills  and  eminen- 
ces. The  industry  of  successive  genert.- 
tions  has  gradually  diminished  these  watery 
spaces  and  increased  the  area  of  agriculture ; 
it  has  fenced  and  enclosed  the  whole  tract, 
and  rescued  it  from  barrenness  of  nature. 
Yet  the  landscape  retains  its  peculiar 
features  and  much  of  its  original  form ;  the 
turf  bogs  crop  out  in  numberh  ss  places  j 
the  valleys  of  the  many  intersecting  streams 
that  find  their  way  to  the  Barrow  are  wet ; 
the  best  soil  is  seen  near  the  hills  or  along 
the  slopes  that  incline  from  them;  and  the 
valley  of  the  Barro  v  itself,  as  it  flows  in  a 
semicircular  sweep  from  below  Portarlington 
to  A  thy,  ia  even  now  in  summer  a  water- 
soaked  cl  annel,  and  is  flooded  for  many 
square  miles  in  winter.  On  the  uplands, 
however,  some  fine  breadths  of  tillage  and 
pasture  may  be  suon ;  and  in  sevftral  places 
especially  among  the  sunny  nooks  at  the 
foot  of  the  hills,   most  beautiful  country 
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seats  appear,  Iheir  rich  plantations  and  well- 
squared  fields  forming  charming  cases  in  a 
scene  by  no  means  generally  attractive  or 
fertile.  This  is  the  character  of  the  whole 
country,  from  the  village  ot  Stradbally  to 
Portarlinirton ;  and  as  you  [jass  by  the 
pleasant  succession  of  well-built  mansions, 
with  their  ornamental  grounds,  here  and 
there  extending  into  noble  parks,  of  neat 
farmsteads,  and  cultivated  lands,  bright 
with  corn  and  ♦nrni|:s  and  dotted  with  sheep 
you  feel  pa  if  you  are  in  a  good  English 
county.  If  you  ascend,  however,  that 
curious  steep  the  Rock  of  Dunamase,  the 
last  spur  of  the  low  range  that  overlooks 
tlie  plain,  thence  stretching  far  into  the 
King's  County,  you  see  that  tlie  landscape  is 
of  a  different  description.  It  is  a  rather 
poor  a^ri  .'ultural  tract,  broken  in  many 
places  by  the  red  turf  moss,  and  here 
and  there  by  tolerably  good  grasslands,  and 
edged  at  a  distance  by  the  marshes  that 
mark  the  course  of  the  Barrow  eastward. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  lower  the  bcH  of  this  river,  for  its 
waters  injure  the  whole  adjoining  country. 

The  Queen's  is  an  agricultural  county, 
and  though  it  contains  some  fine  pas;urage 
on  its  western  verge  where  it  meets  Tipper- 
ary,  its  lands  are  for  the  most  part  in  tillage. 
Farms  in  the  days  of  Arthur  Young  were 
asually  of  considerable  size,  from  4tO  to  30 
and  40  acres.  As  had  been  the  case  in  all 
parts  of  Irelandwhere  a  given  area  had  been 
agricultu  al,  they  had  become  greatly  reduc- 
ed in  extent  at  the  period  of  the  Devon 
Commission  ;  and  thou  .;h  since  the  famine 
of  184G.  consolidation  has  progressed  apace, 
they  are  small  in  the  large  majority  of  in- 
stances. The  Queen's  County  upon  an  area 
of  420,095  acres  in  extent,  has  still  4,230 
buildings  rated  t  and  under  41,  to  the  poor, 
the  holdings  above  201.  being  2,595  :  where- 
as Tipperary,  with  1,046,877  acres,  nas  only 
6,500  of  these  very  small  holdings,  and 
I  7,505  of  the  larger  kind.  The  emigration 
I  /-«vt,  A^-'Irom  this  country  has  been  iniinense,  the 

Population,  which  in  1841  numbered  153,- 
92  souls,  haying  fallen  in  1861  to  90,650; 
and  this  diminution  was,  no  doubt,  caused 
in  some  degree  by  the  eviction  of  tenants. 
Here,  however,  as  throughout  Ireland  gen- 
erally, there  has  been  a  great  change  for 
the  better,  though  I  do  not  think  it  has  been 
80  markeil  as  in  the  much  finer  county  of 
Tipperary.  The  harvest  is  now  going  on 
briskly ;  the  corn  crops  are  good,  though 
not  heavy ;  and  were  it  not  that  machines 
are  supplying  on  many  farms  the  place  of 
men,  tnere  would  be  a  want  of  agricultural 
labourers.  Around  Maryborough,  for  sev- 
eral miles,  the  wages  of  this  class  are  now 


very  high,  women  earning  as  much  as  3s.  ai 
day;  and,  1  think,  taking  the  year  round,! 
they  are   not  less  than  from  7s.  to  10s.  al 
week.     Here,  theretore,  as  elsewhere,  the! 
agricultural  labourer,  in  a  material  point  off 
view,  is  not  ill  off;  and  the  pop'ilar  publicaj 
tlons  tRat  feed  his  discontent,  by  endeavourl 
ing  to  draw  an  unfavorable  contrast  betweenl 
his  present  and  past  condition,  disregard  the] 
facts,  or  are  ignorant  of  them.     As  respects! 
the  agriculture  of  this  district,  it  is  of 
very  varying  character;  it  is  excellent  in  a  I 
few  favoured  spots,  tolerably  good  in  a  fair! 
number  of  farms,  but  on  very  many  exceed- 
ingly backward ;  and  the  whole  country,  as  I 
I  have  said  before,  suffers  greatly  froni  the  | 
want  of  a  system  of  drainage,  many  thous- 
and acres  being  submerged  wilh  water,  and  I 
in  winter  rendered  completely  useless.   There 
has  been  some  improvements,  however,  in  ! 
this  respect  during  the  last  twenty  years ;  I 
saw  a  good  deal  of  careful  draining  <n  lands  i 
that  afforded  a  rapid  fall ;  but  nothing  com- 
prehensive  can  be  accomplished  until  the 
Barrow  shall  have  been  made  a  suitable  out- 
fall for  this  whole  tract,  a  work,  perhaps, 
beyond  individual  enterprise.     The  rent  of 
land  has  risen  comparatively  little,  taking 
even  a  considerable  space  of  time  :  it  was 
from  22s.  to  33s.  the  Irish  acre  on  the  best 
farms  in  the  days  of  Arthur  Young,  and  it 
is  now  probably  from  343.  to  45s.,  this  slow 
advance  being  in  part  cau?ed  by  the  circum- 
stance that,  a  century  ago,  the  value  of  all 
corn  lands  not  far  from  Dublin  was  factiti- 
ously enhanced  by  a  bounty  paid  on  grain 
introduced  into  that  capital,  a  tax  happily 
long  ago  abolished.     Considering,  however, 
their  intrinsic  worth,  the  lands  of  this  dis- 
trict are  in  my  judgment,    let  a  good  deal 
higher  than  those  of  Tipperary;  and  though  I 
do  think  them,  as  a  rule,  overrented,  I  have 
heard  more  complaints  of  rack-rents  in  this 
neighbourhood  than  1  heard  throughout  the 
adjoining    county.       The    farmsteads    and 
offices,  with  ma  y  exceptions,  are   not  well- 
built  or  of  a   good  kind ;  mud   cabins  and 
poor  dwellings  abound ;  and  the  farmers,  as 
a  class,  seemed  to  me  decidedly  less  pros- 
perous than  their  fellows  in  Tipperary. 

The  landed  system  of  Queen's  County 
does  not  differ  widely  from  that  of  Tipperary, 
and  the  social  results  are  at  bottom  the  same. 
I  have  to  apologize  to  your  readers  and  to 
yourself  for  running  into  frequent  repeti 
tions;  but  it  is  impossible  to  not  give  the 
same  account  of  phciuunena  essentially  the 
same,  and  it  is  necessary  to  present  them 
fully  to  the  public.  In  this  neighborhood, 
as  elsewhere,  the  lino  between  the  owners 
and  occupiers  of  the  soil  is,  for  the 
most  part,  marked  by  religious  distinctions ; 
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lie  landlords    are  nearly  all  Protestants, 
|he      tenants     are     nearly     all      Roman 
Catholics;     and    diflFerences  of   race,   not 
rholly  eflFaced,  to  some  extent  increase  this 
iivision.     Considering  what  has  been  the 
kistory  of  Ireland,  this  circumstance,  though 
Impossible  to  remedy,  must  be  noticed  and 
pronounced  unfortunate,   and  it  has  been 
ittended  here  with  some  present  mischief, 
do  not  speak  merely  for  the  want  of  sym- 
pathy, of  the   alienation,  of 
(tagonism  that  results 
state  of  thinss  ;  1  refer  to  fads  more  dis- 
tinctly palpable.     1  have  heard  of  instances 
in  this  county — I  shall  refer  to  one  parti- 
larly    hereal'tei — in    which  landlords  have 
ivowed  a    purpose    of  not    dealing    with 
loman  Catholic  tenants,  and  I  know  from 
uthority  that  I  can  trust  tliiit,  in  some  cases, 
[dispensations  have  been  given  for  the  clan- 
[destine     marriages     of    lloman     Catholic 
couples,    their  lords  having  declared   that 
they  would  evict   tenants  who  ventured  to 
trausgress    their  mandate,    and  to   marry 
openly  in  the  regular  manner.     I  have  been 
informed  too,  of  estates  in  which  an  English- 
man, or  an  Irish  Protestant,  obtains  as  a 
matter  of  course  a  preference  over  a  lloman 


here,  but  in  several  instances  they  are  very 
well  managed.    I  have  heard  nothing  but 
commendation,  and  that  from  persons  of  all 
classes,  with  respect  to  the  relations  between 
Lord  Lansdowne  and  his  tenantry  in  this 
county  J   his  lordship  makes   the  improve- 
ments on  the  lands,  or  allows  the  occupiers 
compensation  for  them.     In  a  word,  on  this 
and    other    absentee   estates,   the   English 
method  of  dealing  with  landed  property  has 
been    introduced,    and  has    worked    well, 
though  under  conditions    not    favourable, 
and  though  it  does  not  fall  in  with  the  genius 
and    habits   of  the  peasantry — a  fact  that 
ought  to  be  kept  in  mind  by  those  who  con- 
tend that  we  must  adopt  some   novel  mode 
of  tenure  in  Ireland,  veiling  confiscation  in 
polite  phrases,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to 
satisfy  the  Irish  race  by  doing  justice  after 
the  English  pattern ,  yet  not  let  it  be  sup- 
posed that  1  do  not  perceive  the   evils  of 
absenteeism  to  their  fullest  extent.     When  I 
shall  review  the  landed  system  of  Ireland  as 
a  whole,    I   shall  endeavour  to  show  that 
they   have  some   effect,   even  in   a  purely 
economic  sense,   and  their  moral  effect  is 
most  serious  in  checking  the  growth  of  the 
kindly  sympathies  so  necessary  in  the  rela- 

Catholic  in  the  letting  of  land,  tho  distinc-[  tion  of  landlord  and  tenant,  who  take  each 

tion  being  made  tho   more 


galling  because 
the  favoured  person   obtains  a  lease,  and 
the  discredited  class  are  usually  without  one. 
Such  insiances  are,    no  doubt,   very  rare, 
and  it  is  quite  possible  that,  in  almos^.cvery 
one,  a  plausible  apology  might  be  made  for 
the  landlord ;  but  they  provoke  distrust  and 
ill-feeling,    and  remind    tho    peasantry  too 
much  of  the  days   wtion   it  was  a  common 
form  in  Irish  wills  and  deeds  that  "  good 
Protestants   only"   should  have  leaseholds. 
It  is  certain,    however,  that,    with  few  ex- 
ceptions,  Roman    Catholic   proprietors    in 
this  county  are    not  more  generally  liked 
than    Protestants.      Sonio    have   been   de- 
scribed to  mo  as  extremely  harsh,  nor  is  it 
difficult   to    ascertain    the    reason.     As    a 
general  rule  the  Roman  Catholic  pro])rietor 
in  Ireland  is  a  new  man,  who  bus,  perhaps, 
made  a  fortune  in  trade,  and  has  purcliaseii 
under  the  Landed  Estates   Acts;  he  is,  ac- 
cordingly, rather  exact  in  his  dealings,  and 
he  is  without  the  liberal  associatio'is  and 
sentiments  which  the  ancestral  possession 
of  landed   property  usually  imparts    even 
under  a  bad  system.     These  obsorvations, 
however,  do  not  apply  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
gentleman  of  ancient  descent ;  in  his  case 
he  undoubtedly  sees  the  importance  of  reli- 
gious unanimity   between    tho    owner  and 
occupier  of  the  soil ;  he   is  almost  always 
beloved  by  the  people. 
Absentee  estates  are  tolerably  numerous 


other  "  for  better  or  worse,"  in  a  consortium 
that  may  be  happy  or  unfortunate.     Nor  let 
it  be  said  that  this  is  a  sentimental  griev- 
ance ;  the   word,  in  truth,  has  an  ominous 
sound  since  the  downfall  of  the  Established 
Church,  a  grievance  mainly  of  this  kind,  and 
I  should  be  very  sorry  to  press  the  analogy. 
Not,  however,   that  here,   as  ii  Tipperary, 
the  landed  system  generally  prevalent  does 
not  cause   very  plain  material  grievances. 
In  some  instances  the  landlords  have  made 
the   improvements   on  their  lands  at  tlieir 
own  cost;  in  others,    have  fully,  or  in  part, 
given  compensation    to    those    who   have 
niado  them ;     but,    in    the    overwhelming 
majority  of  cases,   indeed   afllie  oroitiary 
rule,  the  occupiers  of  the  soil  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood have  done  nearly  everything  that 
has  been  done  for  the  beueKt  of  the  land 
during  mtny  years,  espec'ally  in  the  marshy 
tracts,  where  they  have  reclaimed  thousands 
of  acres  of  bog  by  a  slow  and  almost  imper- 
ceptible  process.    Yet  here,  as  elsewhere, 
the  whole  class  is  without  any  durable  tenure 
— "A  lease  has  hardly  been  given  iii  the 
Queen's  County  these  twenty  years"  was  the 
remark  to   mo  of  a  most  experienced  and 
able   gentleman,  and  this  insecurity  is   all 
the  more  vexatious,   because,  until  the  pre- 
sent  generation,    leasehold  interests  here 
were  extremely  common.    I  have  already 
pointed  out  how  fruitful  of  evil  in  the  rela- 
tion of  Iwdlord  and  tenai,t  in  Ireland— -ft 
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relation  which,  it  has  been  bitterly  said,  is 
more  like  that  of  zemindar  and  ryot  than 
that  of  free  and  independent  contractors — 
this  state  of  things  irresistably  is  j  how  it 
gives  a  licence  to  all  kinds  of  wrong ;  how 
it  places  the   occupier  at  the  mercy  of  a 
superior  not  seldom  unfriendly  to  him ;  how 
it  sanctions  the  creation  of  a  mass  of  pro- 
perty which  law  ou^ht  in  justice  to  protect, 
yet  exposes  it  to  be  diminished  or  confiscated 
bv  those  who  have  a  direct  interest  to  do  so. 
l'  shall  not  at  present  recur  to  this  topic  ; 
but  it  is  equally  evident  that  this  vicious 
system  is  not  less  injurious  to   the  common 
weal  than  it  is  to  the  class  directly  affected. 
It  discourages  the  tenant  from  investing  his 
capital  or  labour  in  the  soil ;  makes   im- 
provement  penal,  because  it  may  be  mulcted 
in  the  shape   of  an  increased  rent;  and, 
beyond  all  question,  is  a  main  cause  of  the 
timid  and  suspicious   habits    of   hoarding 
which  have  been  observed    among  many 
Irish  farmers.      I   cannot  do  better  than 
quote  on  this  point  the  words  of  one  who, 
inough  a  fanatic  in  maintaining  the  cause 
of  Protestant  ascendency,  and  a  violent  up- 
holder of  the  rights  of  landlords,  has,  nev- 
ertheless, in  spite  of  himself,  the  sympathy 
of  a  hard  and  successful  worker  for  the 
Irish  peasant,  whose  work  he   perceives  is 
discountenanced  under  the  existing  law,  and 
who  is  quite  alive  to  the  consequent  mischief. 
In  a  pamphlet  recently  published  on  this 
question,  Mr.  Fitzgibbon,  an  Irish  Master  in 
Chancery,'  writes  in   this  way  of  the   evil 
effects  of  "want  of  tenure"    in   checking 
improvement,  and  he  has  a  right  to  say  that 
very  great  experience  gives  real  authority 
,  to  his  opinion : — "  The  people  who  have 
'  thus  imperfectly  reclaimed  bog  and  moun- 
tain seldom  hola  by  lease.    When  they  come 
under  rent,  they  do  so  as  tenants  from  ye.'vr 
to  year,  liable  to  be  turned  out  on  a  six 
mouths'  notice  to  quit.    As  soon  as  the 
■ooor  tenant  has  brought  his  farm  to  that 
degree  of  lertility  which  enables  him  to  pay 
n  rent  and  live,  all  Jurther  improvement  is 
studiously  avoided,   as  a  thing  tchich  the 
tenant  believes  will  only  increase  his  labour 
to  produce  a  larger  rent  for  the  sole  benefit 
of  the  landlord,  whom  he  regards  as  a  vigi- 
lant spy  upon  every  symptom  of  ability  to 
pay  more  rent." 

The  practice  of  selling  the  goodwill  of 
farms  prevails  here  to  a  considerable  extent. 
I  heard  of  an  instance  in  which  £70  was 
given  for  a  patch  of  four  acres,  the  rent 
being  at  a  fair  rate,  and  the  tenure  merely 
from  year  to  year.  It  is  impossible  not  to 
see  that  this  usage  is,  on  estates  where  it  is 
sanctioned,  slowly  eating  away  the  freehold 
right  and  converting  the  tenant  into  a  copy- 


holder, and  the  landlord  into  the  mere  Ion 
of  a  manor,  with  a  right  to  little  morethaij 
a  rentcharge,  and  it  is  difficult  to  suppoa 
that  in  this  age  Parliament  will  not,  k 
some  measure  at  least,  follow  the  example 
of  the  judicial  legislation  of  our  tribunals  id 
the  days  of  the  Plantaganets,  and  confirn 
the  equitable  title  of  the  occupier.  It 
vain  to  argue  that  in  cases  like  these  thtl 
purchaser  acquires  no  legal  right, — that  ha 
purchases  witn  notice  of  ihe  infirmity  of  hiJ 
position;  such  sophistry  is  repudiated  bjj 
conscience,  and  it  ceases  to  have  even 
show  of  reason  when  once  the  custom  hasi 
taken  root.  I  am  confident  that  few  land! 
lords  here  would  think  of  disturbing  thisi 
tenant-right  on  properties  where  it  had  bcetj 
recognized  ;  but  though  they  acquiesce,  and 
the  tenant  acts  with  a  reasonable  convictioDl 
of  their  acquiescence,  this  mode  of  dealing! 
reminds  me  too  much  of  the  expression  ufl 
Burke,  that,  "  connivance  is  the  relaxation! 
of  slavery,  not  the  definition  of  liberty."! 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  insecurity,  the  un. 
certainty,  and  the  confusion  of  rights,  aris-l 
ing  out  of  the  numerous  vices  of  the  landedl 
system  generally  prevailing,  provoke  a  greatl 
deal  of  discontent,  with  wliich  a  fair  mind! 
may  justly  sympathize.  Many  of  the  peal 
santry,  however,  are  filled  with  the  wild! 
spirit  of  dissatisfaction  to  which  I  have! 
alluded  before ;  and  you  hardly  meet  one! 
that  does  not  expect  some  "  grand  settle! 
ment"  of  ihe  land  question.  A  pernetuitjl 
of  tenure  and  a  fixed  rent  are  the  iaeas  to! 
which  many  minds  turn;  and  it  is  curiouJ 
to  observe  how  these  mingle  with  traditional 
notions  of  ancient  ownership.  A  small 
farmer,  after  complaining  bitterly  that  hijj 
landlord  within  the  last  ten  years  had  raised! 
his  rent  from  16s  to  £1  an  acre — the  land! 
was  certainly  barely  worth  the  £1 — expressl 
ed  to  me  a  confident  hope  that  "  he  would! 
soon  get  it  from  Government  at  the  old  rate,! 
and  that  he  and  his  would  hold  it  for  ever."! 
I  asked  him  how  he  could  suppose  the  GotI 
ernment  would  disturb  the  arrangements  of! 
his  landlord,  and  rob  him  directly  of  hisl 
property.  "Disturb  and  rob,"  the  man  ex  I 
claimed,  starting  up  with  a  wild,  passionate! 
gesture,  "  the  Government  disturbed  audi 
robbed  us  three  hundred  years  ago,  and! 
little  they  cared.  Let  them  now  do  tiiel 
samo  turn  to  the  landlords  T'  Such  are  the) 
drean\s  which  at  this  conjuncture  have  risenl 
into  tae  imaginations  o^  thousands;  but  ll 
must  observe  that  in  many  instances  I  heard! 
the  question  discussed  in  a  rational  manner/ 
and  within  the  limits  of  an  equitable  adjust- 
msnt. 

Many  landlords  here  bear  an  excellent! 
name,  and  perform  well  all  the  duties  of| 
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toperty.    Yet  I  observed  with  regret  that 

(e  peasantry  seemed  iu  too  many  instances 

\  dislike  their  superiors ;  and  the  feelin"  is 

lared  by   other  classes.     The  notion  tnat 

le   relation  between  the  owners  and  occu- 

lei-s  of  the  soil  is  tainted  with  wrong  is  in 

ke  minds  of  many  whom  we  may  reasonably 

oppose  to  aliiiid  indifferent ;  even  few  land- 

frds  will  go  further  than  make  use  of  the 

Id  State  plea,  that  '•'  the  system  is  not  bad 

\  practice."    The  agrarian  spirit  exists  in 

[lis  county  not  so  extensively  as  in  Tippe- 

iry,  but  not,  I  fear,  less  generally  diffused. 

[tiiink  that  exceedingly  few  landlords  would 

Kercise  some,  at  least,  of  the  rights  which, 

eyond  all  question,  the  law  gives  them ;  in 

Let,  their  rights  are  tacitly  in  suspense.     I 

|eard  from  authority  I  cannot  doubt  that 

lore  than  one  gentleman  who  has  given 

lotice  of  evicting  tenants  was  in  danger ; 

Ind  there   has  been  one  terrible  agrarian 

Irime.      The  attempt  to   asspssinate    Mr. 

Tarburton  and  the  attendant  circumstances 

jring  out  too  plainly  the  evils  at  work  in 

Irish  society.     Mr.    Warburton  is  a  young 

lan,  the   representative  of  an  old  county 

imily,  the  possessor  of  a  large  landed  pro- 

Lerty,  and  a  Protestant  of  the  true  ascend- 

Incy  type.     Since  he  undertook  the  manage- 

lent  of  his  estate  he  has  not  been  popular 

ith  his  tenantry  ;  and  there  can  oe  little 

loubt  that  towards  some  at  least  he  pursued 

course  of  petty  annoyance.    Some  months 

igo  he  began  raising  the  rents  of  one  or 

two  farms  in  a  capricious  manner,   and  he 

iccompanied  a  notice  to  that  effect  with  a 

letter  of  a  very  insolent  kind,  reflecting  on 

lis   tenant    as    ''you    Roman    Catholic." 

lome  weeks  ago  the  unfortunate  gentleman 

'as  fired  at   and   seriously  wounded,  and 

though  it  is  simply  wrong  to   palliate  the 

irime,  and  the  youth  of  the  sufferer  is  to  be 

irged  in  bis  favour,  his  conduct  was  cer- 

linly  very  injudicious.     I  have  not  heard 

if  an  attempt  to  justify  it,  though  of  course 

there  is  much  personal  sympathy  for  him. 

I  had  hoped  that  my  social  survey  of  this 
leighbourhood  would  have  been  more  reas- 
luring.  On  the  whole,  however,  I  have 
found  loss  material  prosperity  than  in  Tip- 
)erary,  and  the  same  elements  of  moial 
lisordor,  if  less  active,  not  the  less  in  ex- 
istence, 


No.  X. 


Athlone. 


It  has  often  been  remarked  that  the  soil 
[>f  Ireland  presents  as  strange  a  series  of 
contrasts  as  the  different  races  that  live  on 


the  island.  I  was  forcibly  struck  with  the 
truth  of  this,  as,  fresh  from  the  sight  of  the 
noble  grasslands  and  fine  tillage  fields  of 
Tipperaiy,  I  traversed  by  th .)  Great  South- 
ern and  Western  line  the  dreary  and  com- 
paratively sterile  tract  that  leads  from 
Portarlington  to  Athlone.  Though  beyond 
the  immediate  course  of  the  railway  this 
country  is  fertile  in  some  spots,  aud  is  not 
without  picturesciue  scenes,  its  general 
character  is  barren  and  melancholy.  It  is 
for  the  most  part  a  vast  uneven  plain,  of 
cold,  poor,  and  unkindly  land,  in  places 
divided  by  huso  turf'-mossos,  and  ridged  by 
lines  of  low,  steep  hillocks  known  in  parts 
of  England  by  the  name  of  "hogs'  backs." 
The  few  towns  that  appear  are  little  more 
than  villages ;  and,  except  that  along  the 
edges  of  the  bogs  you  meet  occasionally 
clusters  of  hamlets  still,  notwithstanding 
losses  by  emigration,  swarming  with  a  pop- 
ulation which  by  its  constant  toil  has  gradu- 
ally diminished  the  expanses  of  waste,  the 
whole  district  seems  thinly  inhabited.  As 
you  pass  Geashill  you  run  over  the  estate 
of  Lord  Digby — a  conspicuous  instance  of 
what,  on  the  one  hand,  may  be  the  risks 
incurred  by  the  occupiers  of  the  soil  in  Ire- 
land in  respect  of  insecurity  of  tenure,  and, 
of  what,  on  the  other,  may  be  the  effects  of 
careful  and  enlightened  improvement.  The 
facts  are  narrated  with  perfect  fairness  by 
the  able  and  honourable  agent  of  the  pro- 

Eerty,  Mr.  \V.  Steuart  Trench,  in  his  well- 
nown  book,  liealities  of  Irish  Life  ;  but 
I  can  add  something  perhaps  to  the  tale, 
and  point  out  what,  f  think,  is  the  moral. 
The  Barony  of  Geashill,  as  it  is  called,  is  a 
tract  of  some  30,000  acres,  which  having 
formed  at  one  time  a  part  of  the  vast  chief- 
taincy of  the  O'Connors  of  Offaley,  passed 
from  them  to  the  House  of  Kildare,  and 
thence,  by  marriage  to  the  family  of  Digby. 
The  late  Lord  Digby,  the  immediate  prede- 
cessor of  the  present  peer,  was  an  absentee 
who  seldom  visited  his  Irish  estate;  and 
towards  the  close  of  the  last  century  he, 
being  then  merely  a  tenant  for  life,  made  at 
different  times  a  great  many  leases  for  terms 
considerably  in  excess  of  his  powers.  As 
Lord  Digby  was  a  gentleman  in  every  sense 
of  the  woid,  this  unfortunate  mistake  can 
be  ascribed  only  to  the  neligencce  of  a  non- 
resident owner  ;  but  the  tenants  relied  with 
implicit  confidence  on  the  supposed  security 
of  their  interests  ;  and,  as  Lord  Digby  lived 
down  to  1855-6,  and  during  all  this  period 
they  Avere  undisturbed,  many  of  them  made 
very  great  improvements,  and,  in  point  of 
fact,  created  on  the  land  a  considerable 
amount  of  additional  property.  Lord  Dig- 
by'a  successor,   who,  it  should  bo  observed; 
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was  not  a  near  relation,  and  was  not  under 
any  oblio;ations  to  the  deceased  nobleman, 
thought  himself  justified,  on  coming  into 
the  estate,  in  availing  himself  of  his  strict 
rights,  and  destroying  titles  which,  not 
being  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  the 
entail,  were  technically  speaking,  wholly  in- 
valid. Ejectment  proceedings  were  com- 
menced or  threatened,  against  the  whole 
body  of  the  lessees — 120  families,  I  believe 
— and  the  question  of  compensating  those 
who  were  thus  about  to  be  extruded  from 
the  homes  they  had  innocently  enriched  for 
the  benefit  of  a  striiHger,  was  referred  to 
the  executors  of  the  late  Eurl,  who,  it 
should  te  remarked,  were,  in  point  of  law, 
probably  not  bound  to  disburse  one  farthing. 
The  whole  country  was  in  a  state  of  uproar, 
when  Mr  Trench,  by  his  judicious  conduct, 
in  some  degree  calmed  down  the  agitated 
waters.  He  succeeded  in  persuading  the 
executors  to  allot  a  sum  of  £.'{0,000  in  relief 
of  the  imperilled  tenants,  and  many  of  them 
I  understand,  were  allowed  to  retain  their 
lands,  at  rents,  however,  considerably  in- 
creased. Yet,  from  all  that  I  have  heard, 
the  sum  given  in  compensation  was  not 
nearly  an  equivalent  to  the  losses  of  the 
lessees ;  and  the  memory  of  the  whole 
transaction  is  not  forgotton  in  the  Barony  i 
of  Geashill. 

This  case  illustrates,  I  think,  forcibly 
the  mischievous  insecurity  of  tenure  which 
exists,  not  merely  as  a  matter  of  theory,  but 
practically,  under  the  law  of  Ireland.  Lord 
Digby's  tenants,  when  thay  accepted  these 
leases,  had  not  tlie  means  of  discovering 
defects,  for  it  is  a  well-settled  principle  of 
the  commuu  law  that,  unless,  perhaps,  when 
a  fine  is  paid,  an  ordinary  lessee  has  no  right 
to  examine  beforehand  his  lessor's  title. 
After  a  possession  of  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury, and  the  expenditure  of  a  vast  sum  of 
money  on  the  faith  of  the  validity  of  their 
rights,  the  representatives  of  these  men 
were  suddenly  threatened  with  eviction  en 
masse,  and  with  seeing  the  accumulations 
of  their  industry  lor  years  appropriated  by 
the  lords  of  the  soil,  and  that  probably 
without  any  legal  redress,  ior  it  is  most 
Unlikely  that  Loid  Digby's  executors  were 
liable,  under  the  covenants  in  these  leases, 
to  pay  any  compensation  whatever.  In 
the  events  which  occurred  the  tenants,  no 
doubt,  escaped  this  cruel  and  absolute 
spoliation ;  but  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  they  suffered  heavily,  and  what  would 
£ave  been  their  fate  had  they  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  harsh  or  even  exact  men, 
who  looked  only  at  the  letter  of  the  bond, 
or  even  of  impoverished  superiors,  at  once 
tempted  to    do    injustice   and  not  able  to 


treat  them  liberally  ?      Is  it    not    evideni 
that  this  would  have  been  the  case  in  whicH 
law  would  have  been  at  issue    with  right! 
and  wrong  would  have    been  done  in  tha 
name  of  justice  ?    As  a  practical  questioa 
it  is  no  answer   to   this    that    the    law  iJ 
England  and  Ireland  is  the    same    in  thiij 
matter,  and  that  the  proceedings  which  arcs 
in  the  barony  of  Geashill  might  have  equal! 
ly  arisen,  for  the  same  cause,  between  the! 
like  parties,  within  ten    miles  of   London,! 
But  who  ever  heard  of  120  leaseholders  oJ 
one  English    estate,    after  having  enjoyedT 
their  lands  for  two  generations  and  addeffl 
enormously  to  their  value,  being  threaten! 


ed  with    immediate    eviction,  not 


ann 


misconduct  or  default,  but  simply  btcause 
there  was  a  flaw  in  their  titles  ?      And  if 
such  a  thing    were,    perchance,   to  occur, 
does  any  one  suppose  that  it  would  not  bej 
condemned  by  a  force  of  opinion  no  land] 
lord  could    brave,    that   ample    restitution! 
would  not  be    made,    or    that   Parliamenlj 
would  not  find  means  of   redress  ?      The 
law,  therefore,  although    the    same  in  the! 
abstract  in  England  as  it  is  in  Ireland,  is] 
not  equally    harsh  in  it",    actual  working; 
in  one  country  it  is    nearly  a  dead  letter, 
in  the  other  it  has  often  done   great  mis- 
chief ;  and  the  whole  case  is  a  striking  ex' 
ample  of  a  truth  ever  to  be  borne  in  mindi 
in  considering  the  Land  Question  of  Ireland 
— that    as    regards     the     moat    important] 
points,  rules  apparently  in  all  respects  the 
same  may  be  attended  with  very   different 
results    in    the    separate    divisions  of   the 
United  Kingdom.       In  proof   of  this,    on 
this  very  matter,  we  have  only  to  turn  to 
the   evidence    taken    by    a  Parliamentary 
Committee  in    18G5    upon    the   subject  o(| 
Ijisli  tenures.      Un  that  occasion    wo  findj 
men  of  the    most   enlightened  views,    and 
particularly  desirous  of  making  the  laws  ofl 
England  and   Ireland    identical,  'declaring 
thai  leases  made  in  Ireland   by  a   limited 
owner  bona  fide    ought  to    be    protected, 
though  in  some  respects  they  should  clash 
with  the  rights  of  those  in  succession,  yet 
pointedly    disclaiming    the    application    of] 
this  principle  to  leases  in  England. 

Under  the  careful  management  of  Mr. 
Trench  the  estate  of  Lord  Digby  has  been 
much  improved.  Large  sums  have  been 
expended  in  drainage,  in  building  houses 
and  out-offices,  and  in  reclaiming  the  moors 
that  abound  in  the  barony ;  and  I  was 
happy  to  hear  that  the  present  owner  regu- 
larly visits  the  property.  Mr.  Trench's 
book  contains  a  full  account  of  what  has 
been  done  at  Geashill  of  late  years ;  I 
have  pleasure  in  confirming  the  accuracy 
of  hia  Btt^tements.    From  Geashill  the  train 
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jaches  TuUamore,  the  modern  capital  of 

le  King's  County,  its  rival,  Philipstown, 

sing  almost  buried  in    the   vast  morasses 

lat  extend  around    it.       The  pretentious 

jjourt-houso  of   Tullumore    was  the  scene 

lot  long  ago    of  a  trial  that  has  become 

llmost  a  cause  celebre  in  the  literature  of 

le    Irish    Land  Question.      It    has  often 

[een  remarked,  especially  in  Enijland,  that 

the  wrongs  of  Irish  tenants  were  real 
ley  would  appear  frequently  in  the  reports 
if  litigation,  and  that,  as  this  assuredly  is 
[ot  the  case,  the  presumption  against  them 

all  but  decisive.  While  I  am  quite  satis- 
ted  tLit,  as  a  class,  Irish  landlords  do  not 
Lbuse  their  position,  this  objection  is  but 
►f  little  weight,  for  in  the  existing  condi- 
ion  of  things,  law  arms  the  Irish  landlord 
nth  such  power  over  his  tenants  at  will 
[hat  he  may  do  what  is  morally  most  un- 
lust  with  impunity.     Occasionally,  however, 

member  of  the  order  transgresses  the 
limits  of  even  his  legal  rights,  and  the 
Remarkable  trial  of  "  Clarke  v.  Knox  "  is 

signal  instance  of  this  temerity.  A 
)rinted  report  of  the  cause  is  before  me, 
ind  it  certainly  throws  no  feeble  light  on 
irhat  has  occui-red  and  may  occur  in  the 
Relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  in  Ireland, 
[n  1857  a  Mr.  Dya;  became  the  purchaser 
)f  the  fee  in  reversion  of  an  estate  in  Meau' 
leld  by  a  Mr.  Knox  as  a  middleman  for  a 
long  term,  and  by  13  families  of  sub-tenants 
[at  will,  confessedly  solvent  and  respectable 
[persons.  In  1861,  and  again  in  1863,  Mr. 
{Knox  caused  notices  to  quit  to  be  served 
Ion  the  sub-tenants,  and  in  1864  contracted 
[for  the  sale  of  his  interest  to  Air.  Dyas, 
through  the  operation  of  the  Landed 
Estates  Court ;  and  it  is  almost  certain  that, 
about  the  same  time,  he  agreed  to  remove 
the  snb-tenants,  so  that  Mr.  Dyas  should 
obtain  the  absolute  freehold,  free  from  the 
"human  encumbrances  on  it."  Mr.  Knox, 
however,  had  assured  thy  sub-tenants  that 
'  the  notices  to  quit  were  a  mere  formality, 
and  that  there  was  no  intention  of  disturbing 
them  ;  and  one  or  two  of  them,  on  the  faith 
of  this  pledge,  expended  some  money  in 
improvements.  In  June,  1864,  some  weeks 
before  the  final  completion  of  the  sale  to 
which  I  have  referred,  to  Mr.  Dyas,  eject- 
ments were  brought  on  the  notices  to  quit : 
but  the  sub-tenants,  being  again  informed 
that  they  need  not  be  under  any  apprehen- 
sion, ofiered  .lo  defence,  and  gave  consents 
for  judgment.  Mr.  Dyas,  however,  having 
soon  obtained  possession  of  Mr.  Knox's  in- 
terest, and  paid  that  gentleman  £500,  the 
real  character  of  these  transactions  appear- 
ed.   Armed  with  the  jud^^ments  which  had 


been  procured  by  a  representation  that  they 
would  not  be  used,  and  through  notices 
described  as  mere  waste  paper,  Mr.  Dyas 
proceeded,  in  the  name  of  Mr.  Knox,  to  evict 
the  sub-tenants  in  a  body,  and  to  get  that 
complete  possession  of  the  lands  which  had 
evidently  been  the  object  of  these  dealings. 
The  police,  I  deeply  regret  to  say,  attended 
at  the  discreditable  spectacle,  and  the  13 
families — the  innocent  victims  of  conduct  I 
leave  to  your  readers'  comments — were 
summarily  turned  out  all  together  from  their 
homes,  though  their  rents  had  confessedly 
been  punctually  paid,  though  they  certainly 
had  always  been  good  tenants,  and  though 
some  of  them  had  laid  out  money  on  their 
holdings  in  reliance  on  the  validity  of  the 
promises  which  had  been  made  instruments 
to  blind  and  ruin  them.  The  matter,  fortu- 
nately, did  not  end  thus,  and  through  the 
deceit  which  had  been  practised  the  means 
of  obtaining  redress  was  found.  An  action 
was  brought  by  Mr.  Clarke,  one  of  the  sub- 
tenants, against  Mr,  Knox,  for  the  misre- 
presentations which  had  been  made;  the 
jary  awarded  ample  damages,  and  all  the 
sufferers  ultimately  received  compensation. 

In  this  case,  it  will  be  observed,  the  whole 
affair  being  tainted  with  deceit,  the  law  gave 
the  sub-tenants  a  remedy.       But  this  was 
owing  to  what  lawyers  would  call  a  mere 
collateral  accident ;  and  the  facts  show  how 
insecure  may  be  the  position  of  the  tenant 
at  will  in  Ireland  in  the  existing  state  of  so- 
cial arrangements.     Mr.  Knox  came  within 
reach  of  the  law  because  he  had  violated  a 
distinct  pledge,  and  tricked  his  dupes  bj  un- 
true statements.    Buf'had  he  boldly  asserte3 
liis  legal  rights,  had  he  proceeded  upon  h'S 
notices  to  quit,  and  obtained  his  ejectments 
in  the  usual  way,  the  sub-tenants  could  not 
have  made  a  defence,  the  law  would  have 
confiscated  their    improvements,   and   they 
would  have  been  evicted  without  a  remedy. 
It  may,  no  doubt,  be  said  that  here,  too,  the 
law  in  England  and  Ireland  is  the  same,  and 
that  a  case  exactly  parallel  might  arise  at 
any  assizes  in  England  ;  but  I  assert  that 
opinion  in  England  operates  to  prevent  the 
occurrence  of  such  wrongs,  and  that  if  it 
did  not  the  power  of  parliament  would^oon 

devise  the  means  of  redress. ~  ""~' 

From  Tullamore  the  train  proceeds  along 
a  flat  and  uninteresting  country  of  poor 
uplands  and  eandy  hills,  until  at  last  on  the 
banks  of  the  Shannon,  here  a  broad  stream 
as  it  leaves  L  ough  Kee,  the  historic  town  of 
Athlone  appears.  Athlone  is  a  place  of 
great  antiquity;  in  the  days  when  a  wide 
water  line  was  an  almost  impassable  bar- 
rier, it  waa  a  stragetic  point  of  the  high- 
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est  importance,  and  even  now  its  position 
upon  tne  routes  wh'ch  converge  here  as  they 
meet  the  Shannon  gives  it  great  military 
value.  The  town  is  merely  the  mass  of 
square  slated  houses,  apparentljr  of  the 
date  of  the  last  century,  seen  so  otten  in  the 
South  and  West  of  England,  and  it  does 
not  seem  progressive  or  thriving,  the  reason 
in  th's  and  other  instances,  being  probably 
that  the  local  gentry  have  long  ceased  to 
live  in  provincial  towns,  and  that  the  growth 
of  trade  has  not  supplied  their  absence.  Yet 
the  pllace  and  the  neighbourhood  abound  in 
scenes  of  iutarest  to  an  inquirer  in  Ireland. 
An  armed  fort,  with  adjoining  lines,  and 
large  barracks  swarming  with  soldiers,  com- 
mand the  streets  and  the  course  of  the 
river,  loo  suggestive  of  the  tn:lh  of  Wel- 
lington's saying,  that  the  rule  of  force  in 
Ireland  is  continually  seen.  Hard  by  is  the 
ford  where,  in  1691,  the  troops  of  Ginkell 
made  good  their  passage  despite  the  efforts 
of  St.  Ruth  and  Sarsfield  j  and  not  many 
miles  off  is  the  memorable  field  where,  after 
a  dubious  and  murderous  struggle,  the  "  red 
eye  of  battle  closed  in  despair"  on  the  hopes 
of  Catholic  Ireland  at  Aughrim.  Lower 
down  the  river,  the  decaying  remains  of  the 
Celtic  churches  at  Clonmacnoise  rest  on  a 
vast  and  melancholy  plain,  like  the  phantoms 
of  a  perished  nationality. 

The  phenomena  of  the  country  around 
Athlone  on  a  circle  of  several  miles  in 
extent,  are  exceedingly  interesting.  The 
Shannon  winds  its  way  slowly  through  vast 
spaces  of  bog  and  morass,  fringed  at  the 
water's  edge  by  fine  meadow  lands,  enriched 
by  the  deposit  of  the  river.  Many  thou- 
sands of  acres  thus  lie  waste  ;  and  man  has 
added  to  the  difBculties  opposed  by  nature  to 
the  draining  of  this  tract ;  for,  in  order  to 
improve  the  navigation,  tho  levels  of  the 
Shannon  have  been  artificially  raised,  and 
the  area  it  floods  has  been  greatly  extended. 
This  is  the  case  along  tho  whole  course  of 
the  river  from  Athlone  to  Limerick,  I  be- 
lieve ;  and  no  attempt  having  been  made 
to  increase  the  outfall  by  lowering  the  bed 
of  the  stream  at  the  points  where  it  descends 
in  rapids,  the  result  is,  that  an  immense 
surface  of  land  is  destroyed  or  injured  by 
water.  It  seems  hardly  expedient  lo  sacri- 
fice a  whole  breadth  of  country  ai;d  water 
carriage,  especially  since  the  development  of 
railways ;  and  Lord  Clanricarde.  on  several 
occasions,  has  directed  attention  to  this 
aiibject,  which,  as  well  as  that  of  the  drain- 
age of  the  Shannon,  deserves  the  considera- 1 
tion  of  the  Government.  The  tracts,  how- 
ever, near  the  great  river  present  scenes  of 
no  common  interest  to  the  observer  of  social 
facts  in  Ireland.    At  intervala  in  the  es- 


f)anses  of  morass  patches  of  yellow  coriij 
and  and  of  pasture  appear;  and  tho  sign 
of  human  industry  and  life  are  visible  in  the! 
'ireary  landscape.     As  along  the  rude  caust 
ways  opened  m  the  waste  you  make  youJ 
way  to  these  oases  in  tho  desert,  you  comJ 
upon  districts — in    the  words    of    tho   old! 
Greek — "inhabited  in   villages,"  and  of  i 
smgular  and  primitive  character.     Hgvo  thJ 
children  of  the  soil  have  been  settled  foil 
as;e3,  probably,  in  small  communities,  and] 
aggregated   in  petty  hamlets,  have  led  the! 
simple  life  of  the  Celtic  peasantry,      Thej 
gradual  but  steady  progress  of  their  toil  hiu| 
opened   spaces  of  fertility  in  tho  wild,   ha 
reclaimed     thousands     of   acres  from   thel 
swamp,  has  silently  created  a  mass  of  pro-j 
perty  on  theungenial  and  difficult  domain  of 
nj-ture.     These  interesting  centres  of  fruitj 
ful  industry  are  the  more  curious  becanael 
they  are  in  strange  contrast  with  a  spectaclej 
of  activity  of  a  very  different  kind  that  majj 
be  found  at  no  great  distance.     Not,  indeed! 
that  anything  in  the  gener.al  character  of  tLe8 
country  immediately  around  Athlone  seemedl 
to  me  to  require  particular  notice.     The  upi 
lands,  on  either  bink  of  the  Shannon,  whichl 
ascend  gradually  from  the  flats  bclcw  arel 
parcelled  out  into  numerous  farms,  ibrtliel 
most  part  of  an  inferior  description.     Thcf 
face  of  the  landscape  is  not  attractive  ;  thcj 
soil  of  the  tract  is  not  fertile  ;  the  land  isj 
not  well  enclosed  or  tilled ;  good  farmsteads! 
and  offices  are  very  uncommon ;  and    thel 
peasantry  and  their  dwellings  have  a  look  ofl 
poverty.  But  beyond  the  low  hills  that,  near! 
BalHnasloe,  divide  the  valley  of  the  Suckj 
from  the  Shannon,  is  a  district  which  can! 
be  only  conapared  to  a  fragment  of  the  best! 
part  of  the  Lothians  m  the  heart  of  a  region  j 
comparatively  wild,  and  which  is  a  perfect! 
specimen  of  what  modern  science  and  skill! 
can   accomplish  in  agriculture.     Here   the 
wealth   and  energy  of  a  single   man  has,! 
within  a  few  yeais,   transformed  the  land-j 
scape ;  has  stamped  the  country  for  miles  I 
arouna    with  the    chai-acter  of   the  most! 
refined  husbandry;  has  endeavoured  to  in- 
troduce the  highest  kinds  of  farming  into  a  j 
neighbourhood  previously  ignorant  of  their 
existence. 

In  my  next  letter  I  shall  examine  the  I 
characteristics  of  these  districts,  and  the  so- 1 
cial  phenomena  they  present, — the  most  in- 
teresting and  suggestive  inquiry  that  it  has  j 
been  my  fortune  as  yet  to  make. 


TO  THB  EDITOR. 


Sir,— Your     Irish     Correspondent— no 
doubt  unintentionally,  but  neveitheless  most 
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Correspondent — no 
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liaccountably — misrepresents,  iu  his  letter 
^  the  Mail  of  Tuesday,  the  whole  bcom, 
leaning,  and  purpose  of  a  series  of  articles 
the  land  question  which  have  recently 
ppeared  in  the  Freeman! s  Journal.     Your 
jrrespondent  says : — 
"The  Freeman,  usually  more  modeiate, 
a  prominent  leader  on  the  subject,  Id 
Ihich  it  proposes  as  a  solution  '  an  applica- 
lon  of  the  Prussian  land  reform  system  to 
jeland  and  to  England  -  to  give  every  third 
0  to  the  landloid  and  the  remainder  to 
tie  tenant,  rent  free  for  ever.'  " 
This  passage   in    your    Correspondent's 
L'lter,  wliich  purports  to  be  a  quotation  from 
■n  aiticle  in  the  I'Veeman,  l.x'ginning  with 
|.e  words  "an  application,"  is  m;t.  only  a 
Misquotation,  but  <t  total  misrepreseritation 
the  meaning  of  the  passage   which   the 
biter  purports  to  place  before  your  readers. 
As  the  writer  of  the   article  I  am,  not  un- 
laturally,  anxious  that  the  English  public 
liould  not  remain  one  hour  longer  than  is 
luavoidable  under  the  impression  that  even 
[s  humble   an   exponent    of   Irish    tenant 
(pinion  as  I  am,  advocated  such  a  "solution' ' 
)f  the  Irish  land  difficulty  as  depriving  the 
indlords  of  two-thirds  of  their  property  and 
kiviug  it  rent  free  for  ever  to  the  tenantry, 
therefore  ask  permission   to  ,  luoo  before 
four  readers  the    entire    paragraph    from 
kiiich  the  above  extract  purports  to  be  taken. 
J  he  article — one  of  a  series — was  in  fact  a 
Jeseriptiou  in  untechnical  language,  of  what 


vas  done  in  Prussia ;  and  so  far  from  re- 
commending that  the  same  be  done  in  Ire- 
land, I  summed  up  the  process  in  a  para- 
graph of  seven  lines  and  a  half,  from  which 
pome  of  the  words  quoted  by  your  Corre- 
spondent are  garbled,  in  that  very  paragraph 
described  the  plan  as  one  which  the  "wild- 
est land  reformer"  never  •'  dreamed"  of  ap- 
^ilying  to  Ireland.  The  following  is  the 
paragraph  in  its  entirety:  — 

"  This,  then,  divested  of  all  technicalities, 
[was  the  Prussian  land  reform.     The   same 
system  applied  to   Ireland  or  to  England 
kvould,  as  a  rule  give  every  third  acre  to  the 
llandlcid,  and    the   remaining  two   to    the 
tenant  rent  free  for  ever— a  far  more  sweep- 
tug  reform  than  has  ever  been  dreamed  of 
oy  the  wildest  land  reformer  we  know  of." 
I  am  sure  your  Correspondent,  who  is  a 
jgeutleman  of  much  experience  and  of  high 
)iatctligence,  hrd  not  time  to  read  the  entire 
(article,  or  he  could  not   have   so  miscon- 
jceived  its  aim,  for  the  article  closes  with  the 
liollowing  words  : — ''  Do    the   landlords  of 
Ireland  prefer  the  Prussian  plan  of  setting 
[the  land  question  to  the  simple  process  ?" — 
lud  then  follows  a  briet  description  of  the 
Iprocess  which  I  did  advocate — viz.,  the  gen- 


eral application  to  the  whole  of  Ireland  and 
the  legalization  of  that  "fixity  of  tenure" 
which  prevails  on  the  Lurgan,  Dowrehire, 
Erne,  and  other  large  estates  throughout  the 
province  of  Ulster,  the  province  the  largest 
proportionate  agricultural  population  which 
has  and  the  greatest  number  of  small 
tenant  farmers  uf  any  in  Ireland,  and  which 
is  continually  referred  to  by  Irish  landlords 
lor  the  induptry,  order,  and  content  that 
prevail  amon^  its  people.  In  order  to  pre- 
vent the  legalizing  ot  the  customary  tenant 
right  which  has  rendered  Ulster  wealthy, 
happy,  and  peacable,  from  converting  the 
lanalord  ^.nto  a  mere  rent-charger,  I  liave 
always  advocated  a  proviso  guaranteeing  to 
the  landlord  such  periodical  increment  of 
rent  as  the  increased  price  of  agricultural 
products  may  warrant — the  initial  or  pre- 
sent rent  and  the  present  average  price  ot 
agricultural  products  being  as  the  standard 
of  comparison. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN.  GRAY. 

Dl'bun,  Aug.  31. 

TO  TUB   EDITOn. 

Sib,— Although  I  hope  I  may  soon  have 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  your  Special  Com- 
missioner in  Valentia,  aud  thus  have  an  op- 
portunity to  discuss  with  him  the  several 
points  arising  out  of  the  all-imp'-rtant  ques- 
tion of  landlord  anH  tenant,  I  do  not  wish  to 
defer  noticing,  and  entering  a  mild  protest 
against  one  part  of  his  last  letter, — namely, 
that  of  the  10th  inst.  (No.  5.)  I  have  no 
doubt  that  what  I  am  about  to  complain  of 
is  attributable  to  inadvertence  or  hurried 
writing,  and  might  at  another  time  have 
been  allowed  to  pass  in  silence ;  but  just  now, 
when  there  is  such  a  systematic,  persistent, 
and,  I  must  add,  in  many  cases,  nnscrupu- 
lous  attack  being  made  on  Irish  landlords 
by  newspapers  and  individuals,  not  perhaps 
c"^  very  high  character  or  of  much  moral 
T  eight,  but  still  able,  zealous,  and  persever- 
ing, it  is,  I  say,  much  to  be  regretted  that 
one  in  the  influential  position  of  your  Com- 
missioner should  throw  (unintentionally  no 
doubt)  an  additional  item  of  injustice  into 
the  anti-landlord  scale.  The  passage  in 
question  is  this :—"  Yet  I  was  infornred  of 
a  case  in  which  a  landlord  allowed  an  in- 
coming occupier  to  pay  £600  for  the  good- 
will, received  a  considerable  part  of  the  sum 
in  respect  of  irrecoverable  arrears,  and 
afterwards,  without  any  just  reason,  evicted 
the  purchaser,  who  was  technically  only  a 
yearly  tenant."  Here  is  a  transaction  which 
if  truly  described,  is  simply  atrocious,  and 
one  which  it  is  impossible  to  censure  in 
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terms  too  severe ;  but  in  proportion  to  the 
gravity  of  the  charge  should  be  its  thorough 
accuracy  and  reliability ;  but  your  Commis- 
sioner proceeds  to  say,  "I  am  not  satisfied 
that  this  tale  of  injustice  is  wholly  true.'' 
Surely  this  is  not  right.  We  Irish  landlords 
have  hitherto  complained,  and  complained 
most  justly,  that  the  accusations  against  our 
body  have  been  designedly  vague  ;  thatthero 
has  been  a  studied  avoidance  of  entering 
into  particulars.  This  vagueness  acts  badly 
in  two  opposite  directions.  It  allows  real 
delinquents  (  supposing  them  to  be  such  )  to 
escape  full  recognition  and  well  deserved 
censure,  while  it  throws  unlimited  obloquy  ou 
the  general  body  of  landlords  without  allow- 
ing them  any  possible  opportunity  to  rebut 
accusations  so  general ;  but  there  is  a  course 
of  which  we  should  have  still  more  to  com- 
plain— that  is,  the  bringing  forward  of  par- 
ticulars without  sufficient  iiivesti<^ation,  or  of 
unreliable  evidence.  Consider  the  effects  on 
the  very  case  at  issue.  How  many  will 
seize  on  the  above  story  with  avidity,  quote 
it  on  the  high  authority  of  your  Commis- 
sioner, and  found  volumes,  perhaps,  of  anli- 
lundlcrd  theories  thereon?  How  few  will 
observe  or  care  to  remember,  the  serai- 
doubt  which  he  h"s  himself  cast  on  its  credi- 
bility ?  I  am  sure  you  and  ;"our  Commis- 
sioner will  pardon  the  freedom  of  my  re- 
marks. You  have  undertaken,  and  I  re- 
joice that  you  have  done  so,  a  judicial  in- 
quiry. Your  Commissioner  brings  to  his 
task  evident  ability.  We  are  not  in  a  position 
to  say,  but  we  may  assume,  that  he  possesses 
the  equally  important  qualification  of  prac- 
tical acquaintance  with  his  subject,  —  that 
subject,  I  have  no  doubt,  he  intends  to 
handle  fairly.  How  much  would  it  be  to  be 
lamented  if  any,  even  the  smallest,  appear- 
ance of  partialiiy,  or  of  hasty  judging, 
came  to  mar  his  usefulness.  I  shall  not  now 
wander  beyond  this  solitary  point,  or  trouble 
you  with  my  views  on  the  general  question ; 
but  I  hope  at  a  future  time  you  will  allow 
me  to  do  so.  It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  the 
vast  importance  of  this  subject.  I  for  one 
do  not  lament  that  public  attention  on  your 
side  of  the  channel  is  ao  strongly  directed 
towards  it ;  but  a  word  of  warning  just  now 
may  not  be  inappropriate.  You  have  been 
somewhat  suddenly  awakened  into  a  state  of 
almost  morbid  conscientiousness  regarding 
Ireland,  and  with  eyes  not  yet  thoroughly 
opened,  you  seem  disposed  to  rush  into 
legislation,  dealing  in  a  rather  hurry-scurry 
way  with  matters  which  indeed  need  reform 
in  the  present  day,  but  which  existed  in  a 
far  worse  state  some  fifty  years  ago,  and  to 
legislate  as  if  all  the  evils  belonging  to  them 
half  a  century  back  were  still  in  full  force. 
In'the  case  of  the  Irish  Church,  now,  hap- 


fiily,  if  not  quite  at  rest,  at  least  removed! 
rom  the  political  arena,  the  morbid  feelingl 
of  which  I  speak  appeared  not  unfrequentljl 
to   translate   itself  into    such  language 
this  : — "  We    English     have     boon     verjl 
haughty  boys  ;  wo  have  in  timos  paat  shamei 
fully  treated  the  Roman  Catholics ;  we  mustl 
really   change   all  this.     Now  let  us  pitchi 
into  the  Protostants.''     Seriously,  howevcrT 
and  sadly,  I  must  say  that  with  the  very  besil 
intentions  you  occasionally  seem  to  think! 
that  an  injustioo  in  one  particular  direction! 
at  one  period  is  lo  bo  remedied  by  an  equal  I 
injustice  in  an  opf)oaite  direction  at  another! 
period,   and  we  cannot  avoid  seeing  indical 
tions  of  such  a  tendency  just  now,  and  that| 
wo  Irish  landords  aro  the  intended  victims. 
In  this  view  I  think  the  time  has  come  when! 
we  should  not  rest  content  with  "  masterijl 
inaction,"  and  we  may  discover  that  the  I 
"talent  of  silence"   is  no  [longer  the  best 
weapon  with  which  to  encounter  the  enemy.  I 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  there  are  not  man; 
honest  and  upright   men  among  those  who 
are  now  agitating  the  question,  men  who  I 
seek  equitably  to   improve  the  position  of  I 
the  tenant  without  injustice  to  the  landlord ;  [ 
still  less  do  I  deny  that  an  unfortunate  feel- 
ing of  want  of  confidence  exists  on  the  part  I 
of   a  very  large   portion  of   the  tenantry 
(arising    from   a   variety  of    complicated 
causes),  which  it  is  most  desirable  for  all 
parties,  and  for  none  so  much  as  for  the 
landlords,    to    put    an    end   to,    even    at 
some   sacrifice   of   abstract    rights;  but  I 
assert  most    unhesitatingly,    that    a    vast 
number  of  the  most  prominent  and  most 
noisy   of  the  agitators  seel:  something 
other  than  reform  or  amendment — they  go  I 
in  for  a  revolution,  they  seek  a  dishonest 
transfer  of  the  property  in  the  land  from  the 
present  owner  to  the  occupier  of  the  soil, 
and  I  am  daily  more  convinced  that  when  ! 
men  of  this  class  "  conspire"  it  is  time  for  | 
the  landlords  to  "  combine,"   and  that  an 
association  for  defensive  purposes,  founded 
on    principles   just,     ttaightforward,    and 
above-board,  would  be  as  legitimate  as  wise. 
But  such  an  association  should  be  above  all 
suspicion;  it  should  bf»  presided  over  by  such 
men  as  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  the  Duke  of 
Ahercorn,   Lords  Erne    and  Bessborough, 
and  the  like — men  whose  antecedents  would 
convince  all  that  with  a  firm  determination 
to  defend  their  own  honest  rights  they  com- 
bined the  most  thoroughly    sincere   desire 
to  improve  the  condition   of  the  occupiers 
of  the  soil. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 
Your  very  obedient  servant, 
"'  P.FITZGERALD, 

Knight  of  Kerry . 
Valestu,  Aug.  30. 
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A  correspondent  has  plainly  asked  in  these 
kolumns  what  it  is  of  which  an  Irish  farmer 
las  to  complain.     Unless  it  be  the  fact  ot 
being  an  Irishman,  he  would  find  it  hard  to 
jiscover  an  answer  in  the  speeches  we  re- 
torted yesterday  from  Tralee.     Of  course, 
fhings  are  not  perfect ;  they  never  have  been 
in  this  world  of  late  years.     Mut  it  is  some- 
Ihiug  to  be  able  to  say  that  everything  is  in 
state  of   improvement,    and  that  is  the 
lliurden  of  the  speeches  before  the    Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  Ireland.     There  are 
better  madiines  and  more  Irish   machine 
makers.    There  arc  still,  it  seems,  thistles 
in  the  land,  but  the  country  is  so  resolute  to 
Iget  rid  of  them  that  it  hns  been  found  worth 
Iwhile  to  invent  and  exhibit  a  thistle-cutter, 
iThere  is   an   iiicrraso   in    live  stock,   and 
Ithough  there  has  been  a  momentary  dimi- 
inution  in  the  number  of  sheep,  it  is  signifi- 
cant that  the  total  number  in  the  country 
has  more  than  doubled  since  1841.     Lord 
ISpekceji  thinks  that  "even  with  regard  to 
"pigs  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  th'Te  is  a  con- 
"siderable  increase  in  Ireland."      In  fact, 
if  the  progress  continues,  "  we  shall  soon 
"  arrive  at  the  highest  figure  which  the  stock 
"of  pigs  ever  attained  in  the  country."  We 
might  hope  from  other  statistics  that  the 
pigs  are  succeeding  tothe  mud  cabins  va- 
cated by  their  masters  for  more  human  habi- 
tations.    There  is  a  considerable  increase 
in  the  better  class  of  houses.     Farmers  and 
proprietors   have  the  power  of  borrowinrr 
money  from  Government  for  the  purpose  of 
building  cottages  as  well  as  of  making  other 
improvements,  and  there  has  been  a  great 
increase    in  these    loans.     Fifty   thousand 
pounds  have   been  ex;  ended  on  cottages. 
For  general   improvements   2<,O00Z.   were 
lent  in  1860  ;  in  1867,  40,000Z. ;  in  1868, 
65,000?. ;  and  this  year  the  sum  will  reach 
80,000i.     Lastly^  the  savings  in  the  Banks 
have  largely  increased  during  the  year,  and 
nearly    twenty   millions  sterling — in  great 
measure  representing   the  savings  of   the 
agricultural  class — have  been  deposited  in 
the  Joint-Stock   Banks.    The   "  Lincoln- 
shire Fammer  "  will  probably  be  confirmed 
in  his  shrewd  suspicion  that  the  Irish  are 
about  as  well  off  as  himself.     It  is  some- 
thing, indeed,  to  live  in  a  country  where 
ttere  is  elbow-room  ar.d  opportunity  for  all 
this  improvement.     Over  here  a  man  has  to 
rise  early  and  get  to  bed  late,  he  has  to 
economize  every  rood  of  land  and  to  crowd 
as  much  flesh  on  every  sort  of  animal  as  its 
frame  will  bear,  if  he  is  even  to  hold  his 
head  above  water,  not  to  speak  of  continu- 
ous advances.      What  would  he  not  give 
for  a  chance  in  a  country  where  fences  are 
gigantic  and  ditches  gulfs,  and  there  is  an 
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opportunity  of  adding  some  five  or  six  per 
cent,  to  the  available  land  on  his  farm  ? 
"  Ofortunatos  nimium  tua  si  bona  norint " 
might,  it  seems,  be  said  without  abundant 
reason  of  Irish  agriculturists. 

The  Irish  must.be  made  of  very  different 
stuff  from  the  rest  of  mankind  it   this  con- 
stant improvement  and  capacity  for  further 
improvement  fail  to  spread  political  as  well 
as  private  content  among  them.     After  all, 
history  shows  no  instances  within  our  know- 
ledge of  gravo  political  discontent,  unless 
the  i)eoplc  v    re  suffering  under  some  dis- 
order or  wunt  which  affected  their  material 
intirests.     It  would  bo  curious  to  enquire 
how  far  this  consideration  accounts  for  in- 
surrections having  generally  found  their  first 
and  fiercest  examples  in  rough  and  barren 
countries.     The    traveller    in    Switeerland 
finds  little  sheds   constructed   on  patches  of 
meagre  verdure,  which  are  only  green  for 
two  or  three  months  in  the  year,  and,  per- 
haps, can  only  be  pastured  for  a  month. 
The  inhabitants  are  forced  by  their  necessi- 
ties to  utilize  even  this  morsel  of  food,  and 
drive  their  goats  over  the  glazier  to  snatch 
it  from  the  snow.     Where  life   is  so  hard 
peo[)le    cannot  afford   to  bo    either    well- 
governed  or  misgoverned  by  any  but  them- 
selves.   In  fertile  and  well-cultivated  valleys 
what  has  the  peasant,  or  the  farmer,  or  the 
landowner  to  gain  by  political  agitation  ? 
Provided  his  conscience  be  not  forced  and 
he  has  a  free  career  for  himself  and  family, 
it  is  not  worth  his  while  to  tamper  with  the 
substantial  framework  of  Government.     But 
when  people  find  it  a  hard  matter  to  get  tl', 
first  necessaries,  still  more  the  decencies  oi 
life,  they  are  apt  to  imagine  that  some  differ 
ent  form  of  Government  would  give  them 
more  advantages  and  opportunities.     Any- 
thing at  all  events,  may  be  better  than  the 
present,  and  they  feel  that,  in  any  event, 
they  cannot  afford  to  put  up  with  thiugs  as 
they  are.     Any  important  observer  would 
see  abundant  cause  for  Irish  discontent,  for 
Ribandism,    Fenianism,    and    even    worse 
disturbances,  in  the  frightful  state  of  things 
from  which  we  are  separated  by  only  twenty 
years.     We  do  not  say  the  institutions  of 
the  country  were,  or  are,  all  they  ought  to 
be.      But  the  people  would  hardly  have 
thought  of  seeking  any  other  than  legal  and 
constitutional  remedies  had  not  their  whole 
imaginations  been  blighted  by  mud  cabins, 
pigs,  potatoes,  and  famine.     They  might  be 
excused  for  thinking  there  must  be  some- 
thing very  much  amiss  with  their  whole  con- 
dition before  they  could  have  got  in  such  a 
state.    The  progress  of  improvement  hither- 
to has  not  been  without  its  suffering  and  its 
sad  side.    But  if  emigration  has  done  it} 
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work,  if  the  people  are  growing  more 
wealthy,  if  they  are  learning  how  to  grow 
more  and  finer  cattle,  and  to  turn  their 
arable  land  to  the  best  account,  we  may  be 
confident  the  task  of  the  statesman  is  being 
greatly  lightened,  and  a  foundation  is  being 
laid  on  which  a  loyal  and  constitutional 
feeling  may  be  securely  built  up. 

The   Lord  Lieutenant  mentioned,   but 
declined  to  discucs,  tne  question  of  the  rela- 
tions of  landlord  and  tenant.  Some  remarks, 
however,  were  made  on  the  subject  which 
were  worth  notice  on  account  both  of  their 
substance  and  of  their  author.     "  We  all 
know,"  said  the  speaker,  "  that  the  promo- 
"  tion  of  agriculture  by  all  classes  implies 
"  the  iutercourse  of  all  classes  in  the  deve- 
'■'lopment  of  undertakings  for  their  mutual 
"advantage."      The  tenant,  for  instance, 
has  to  bear  his  share  of  toil ;  "  but  he  has 
"  the  first  and  freshest  of  Nature's  smiles  ; 
"  and  with  a  good  herd  of  cattle  and  a  tidy 
"little  wife  no  position  could  be  more  en- 
"  viable  than  that  of  a  farmer  in  a  prosper- 
"  ous   country.     But  if  there  be  a  position 
"  more  desirable,  it  is  that  of  the  landlord 
"  who  has  it  in  his  power  to  contribute  to 
"  the  happiness  of  his  tenants.     A  rich  har- 
"  vest  of  prosperity  and  affection  is  gathered 
"  by  the  landlord  who  proves  to  his  tenant 
"  that  he  does  not  look  upon  him  as  a  mere 
"rentpaying  machine,  but  us  a  cherished 
"partner  in  the  great  business  of  life."     If 
everybody  who  takes  as  strong  a  line  about 
Irish  tenant-right  as  the  O'Donoghue  would 
not  only  profess  these  sentiments,  but  put 
them  into  practice  impartially,  the  question 
would  be  readily  solved.    No  doubt,  they 
imply  the  salutary  monition  that  landlords 
must  live  more  among  their  tenants,  and 
woik  more  generously  with  them,  if  they 
wish  to  obtam  the  same  confidence  as  they 
receive  in  England.  But  if  the  duty  is  mutual, 
it  also  follows  that  tenants  must  beware  of 
denying  their  land'or^s  any  interest  in  the 
Ifmd.    It  will  not  do  .'or  the  tenant  to  place 
the  landlord  in  the  position  of  a  "mere  rent- 
receiving  machine.*'    If  the  two  are  to  be 
partners  ia  the  great  business  of  life,  they 
must  f»ach  have  something  to  gain  by  this 
pitrtnership.    The  landlord  must  have  some 
voice  in  the  management  and  some  prospect 
of  advantage  to  himself  from  the  improve- 
ment of  the  land.  If  men  like  the  O'Donoghuk 
•re  conscious  that  tenants  cannot  prosper 
without  the  aid  of  capital,  let  them  enoeavour 
to  impress  on  those  whom  they  have  influence 
that  capital  has  its  rights  as  well  as  its 
duties.    Some  proposals  about  Irish  tenant- 
right  would  simply  doom  capital  to  perpetual 
Btagnation.    But  before  a  people  can  be 
prosperous,  united^   and  contented,  every 


constituent  part  must  be  doing  its  work  _ 
receiving  its  reward.  When  the  differea 
classes  in  Ireland  learn,  as  they  all  hal 
need  to  do,  that  they  cannot  have  everythinj 
their  own  way,  they  will  all  get  much  mol 
of  their  way  than  they  have  ever  yet  sqJ 
ceeded  in  obtaining. 


No.  XL 

Athlonb,  Sept.  4. 
I  shall  not  dwell  at  any  great  length  o| 
the   character  of  the  land  system  of  tha 
neighbourhood,  viewed  as  a  whole,  or  o| 
the  social  phenomena  disclosed  in  it,  for  I 
do  so  would  be  to  repeat  a  good  deal  of  whaj 
I  have  written  in  previons  letters.     Th 
wages  of  the  agricultural  labourer  abom 
Athlone  are  very  much  the  same  as  I  hav| 
found  them  to  be  in  other  places ;  that  i 
thijy  average  from  6s.  to  lOs.  a  week,  anJ 
the  class,  as  a  rule,  is  not  unprosperou 
The  rate  of  rent  is  extremely  variable.    Ui 
fortunately,  I  have  not  the  means  ot  con 
paring  it  with  what  it  was  a  century  ago, 
for  Arthur  Young  did  not  visit  this  placej 
but  I  may  say,  generally,  that  it  ranges  fron 
31.  to  15s.  the  Irish  acre — that  is,  about  868,1 
to  9s.  the  English.     Any  good  land  is  noti 
highly  rented ;   indeed,   the  tine  meadowil 
along  the  Shannon  appear  to  me  to  be  let! 
low — it  must  be  r  jmembered,  however,  thati 
they  are  "  drowned"  by  floods  during  fourl 
months  of  the  year — and  the  rate  ot  rent! 
upon  large  farms  is,  in  my  judgment,  rensouT 
able  and  moderate.     This  remark,  howeverl 
hardly  applies  to  the  smaller  farms  in  rnanyl 
places.     The  rentti  of  these  are  very  ofteni 
high  ;  aud  I  walked  over  several  hundred  ofj 
acres  of  cold,  thin,  aud  hungry  land,  inhabitf 
ed  by  a  1  ace  of  poor  occupiers,  who  paid] 
20s.  the  Irish  acre,  and  which  I  should  con-j 
sider  dear  at  123.     Farms  vary  exceeding!'! 
in  extent ;  a  few,  at  u  considerable  distancel 
from  Athlone,  are  grazing  tracts  of  a  large! 
size;  a  good  many  reach  20  and  50  acres,! 
but  an  immense  number  are  very  small,  mere! 
patches  from  two  to  four  or  five  acres.  The! 
country  beyond  the  flats  of  the  Shannon  is! 
fairly  divided  between  tillage  and  piosture,! 
but  the  agriculture,  as  a  rule,  isofaninferiorl 
kind;  the  breeds  of  cattle  and  sheep  are! 
sometimes  coarse;  the  crops  are  occasionally! 
backward  and  thin ;  good  farmsteads  are  not  I 
often  seen  ;  whole  estates  are  covered  with! 
mud  cabins;  the  landscape  reminds  you,  in 
too  many  places,  of  what  Ireland  was  before  I 
1846,.     On  the  whole,  in  a  material  point  of 
view  the  tenantry  of  this  neighbourhood  are 
less  prosperous  than  I  have  found  them  to  | 
be  elsewhere  ;  and,  as  I  shall  show  par- 


cnlarly  afterwards,  they  are  at leastu  full 
:  discontent  as  those  jpLftw  part  of  Ti^^ 
y.    The  land  system  of  the  country  in 
enenil  is,  in  all  essential  features,  the  same 
,  that  which  I  have  already  noticed.    The 
ne  between  the  owner  and  occupier  of  the 
ail  coincides  tolerably  nearly  with  that 
Ibich  markd  the  great  religious  divisions  of 
reland  ;    but  there  is  a  fair  number  of 
jomnn  Cuiholic  landlords.     Absentee  pro- 
Irietors  are  not  numerous ;  but  the  residents, 
1  a  class,  are  not  progressive.  *».r.a  some  are 
aid  to  be  mud  eniBar.assed.     Here,  as 
llsewhere,  leasehold  iuterests  are  rare,  and, 
laving  been  formerly  very  numerous,  are 
(ecomiug  fewer  year  after  year ;  yet,  though 
lie  tenants  have  only  nrecarious  tenures, 
Ihey  have,   with  slight  "excejptions,    done 
Everything  which  has  been  done  for  the  land 
for  ages.    The  whole  system,  in  short,  is  ot 
lie  kind  to  which  I  have  before  referred — a 
lominant  proprietary,  marked  off  from  the 
people ;  a  tenantry  which  has  seldom  a  hold 
Du  the  soil,  though  it  has  enormously  in- 
breased  its  value,  and  which  is  exposed  to 
nave  the  fruits  of  its  industry  appropriated 
by  superiors  who   have  the  power    and  a 
temptation  to  do  so.     Here,   as  elsewhere, 
assert  with  confidence,  the  landlords  do 
not  often  abuse  their  position ;  but  instances 
|lo  the  contrary  certainly  occur  ;  nor   can  I 
admire  a  state  of  things  in  which  an  equit- 
able adjustment  of   the    most    important 
Irights  is  made  to  deuend,   not  upon  law, 
Ibut   upon   the  will    of   an    order  of  men 
|y[^G«  interest  often  conflicts  with  justice. 
I     vTEat  i  wish  to  dwell  on  in  this  letter  is 
■the  extraordinary  contrasts  of  agriculture, 
land  of  what  may  be  called  agricultural 
I  systems,  which  are  to  be  found  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, the  train  of  phenomena  resulting 
I  from  this,  and  the  serious  reflections  they 
I  suggest.    I  visited  the  magnificent  tract  to 
which  I  referred  in  my  last  letter  as  being  a 
fragment  of  the  Lothians  introduced  into  the 
rudeness  of  Galway.    This  estate,  with  an- 
other in  the  north  of  the  county,  is  the  pro- 
perty of  ]^r.  Allan  Poll  ok,  a  Scottish  gentle- 
man of  immense  wealth,  and  it  should  be 
!  examined  carefully  by  every  inquirer  who 
wishes  to  study  the  Irish  Land  Question. 
Mr.  Pollok  unfortunately  was  not  at  home, 
but  I  was  received  courteously  by  two  of  bis 
agents,  and  these  gentlemen  gave  me  much 
information,  which  they  have  kindly  per- 
mitted me  to  repeat,   though  for  obvious 
reasons,  they  do  not  wish  their  names  to  be 
disclosed  to  the  public.     Mr.  Pollok  s  two 
estates  comprise  an  area  of  some  32,000 
acres,  oi  which  25,000  are  arable,  and  they 
were  purchased  some  16  years  ago  at  a  cost 
—I  do  not  here  pretend  to  aoouracy—of  not 
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less  than  600,000?.  The  lands  when  they  <'^-^ 
came  into  Mr.  PoUok's  hands  were  in  the 
condition  of  most  Qalway  estates ;  that  is, 
they  were  for  the  most  part  held  by  a  peas- 
antry of  small  farms  and  cottiers,  they  had 
been  much  exhausted  after  the  famine,  and 
their  resources  had  never  been  developed. 
It  is  easy  to  imagine  what  their  look  then 
was — rude  tracts  oroken  into  narrow  fields, 
ill-drained  and  divided  by  unsightly  fences,  . 
with  scanty  crops  and  inferior  cattle,  and 
covered  over  with  small  dwellings  inhabited 
by  a  dense  population.  Mr.  PuUok's  first 
care  was  to  buy  out  almost  every  one  of  , 
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these  petty  hoi3ers,  to  convert  some  into    '/ 


farm-labourers,  and  to  induce  others  to  emi- 
grate to  the  West ;  and  having  by  a  process, 
not  ungentle  indeed,    yet  rather  painful, 
made  a  tabula  rasa  of  this  enormous  area, 
he  applied  himself  to  improving  the  lands, 
to  bringing  them  under  thorough  cultivation, 
and  farming  them  upon  the  Jsest  Scotch 
system.     It  is  unnecessary  to  say  howdikes 
were  levelled  and  fields  squard  into  vast 
breadths;  what  miles  upon  mi    i  of  drains 
were  opened ;  how,  in  the  place  of  the  Irish 
village,  the  huge  solitary  steading  rose  at 
wide  distances ;  what  thousands  of  tons  of 
artificial  manures  were  lavished  upon  the 
hungry  soil  ;  what  sheets  of  turnips  and 
masses  of  corn  were  grown  where  the  plough 
had  never  been  before  ;  how  the  hills  were 
covered  with  the  finest  kine  and  sheep  ; — 
how,  in  a  word,  capital  and  science  trans- 
formed these  great  tracts  by  degrees,  as  if  by 
magic.     The  carrying  out  this  social  revolu- 
tion cost  not  less  certainly  than  the  fee-simple 
of  the  soil,  and  the  results  have  really  been 
wonderful.    I  walked  over  a  part  of  one  of 
the   estates,   and   admired  the  magnificent 
farm  buildings,    the  hugh  mills  with  their 
lolty  chimneys,   as  though  husbandry  had 
become  a  manufacture,  the  steam  engines 
and  perfect  appliance  of  tillage,  the  vast 
spaces  of  corn  tnat  reached  the  horizon,  the 
thoroughbred  sheep  in  the  immense  pastures 
— the  spectacle,  in  a  word,  of  agriculture  on 
the  largest  scale  in  its  highest  developement. 
Yet  the  whole  scene  had  a  look  of  desolation 
in  spite  of  the  monotony  of  its  splendour. 
I  missed  the  smoke  of  the  frequent  houseto]  / ; 
and  as  my  eye  rested  on  the  scanty  cottages 
which  here  and  there  only  dotted  the  rich 
expanse,  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  this 
form  of  society  had,  like  all  human  things, 
^  imperfect  side. 

How  opposite  to  this  state  of  things  is 
the  condition  of  the  village  communities, 
referred  to  in  my  last  letter,  which  hiive  re- 
claimed parts  of  the  flats  of  tjie  8han>ion  I 
How  different  is  their  primitive  husbandry,' 
how  completely   distinct  the  type  of  their 
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life  I    la  one  case  a  lavish  outlay  of  capital 
has  suddenly  raised  a  noble  monument  of 
cultivation  of  the  most  perfect  kind,   and 
has  produced  a  splendid  model  of  extensive 
farming.    Yet  vou  feel  that  this  is  an  ex- 
otic growth,  and  that  it  anticipates  the  nat- 
ural march  of  society  :  and  you  see  that  it 
is  not  without  its  drawbacks  m  its  severance 
of  the  population  from  the  soil.      In    the 
other  case  the  slow  industry  of  ages,  ad- 
vancing with  gradual  but  beneficial  steps, 
has  changed  the  barren  waste  into  fruitt'ul- 
ness,  has  with  difficulty  almost  incredible, 
subdued  the  worthless  swamp  to  fertility, 
has,  too,  not  grandly  or  quickly,  but  quietly 
and  peacefully,   transformed  the  character 
of  the  landscape. 

The  circumatauces  of  Mr.  Pollok's  exper- 
iment suggest  considerations  of  great  interest 
with  reference  to  the  Irish  Land  Question. 
First,  perhaps,  in  importance  is  the  inquiry 
whetner  this  wonderful  attempt  to  introduce 
Scottish  agriculture  on  the  lar^'est  scale  into 
a  district  where  it  has  been  unknown  before, 
is  remunerative,   or    is    likely    to  bo    so; 
for,  if  it  be,  it  can  be  hardly  doubted  that 
its  author's  example  will  be  extensively  fol- 
lowed.    From  all  that  I  have  heard,  and 
my  own  Calculations,  this  question  must  be 
answered  in  the  negative.    It  is  not  only 
that  Mr.    Pollok's  agents,   when   1    tried 
to  examine  them   on  this    subject,    were 
guarded  and  dubious  in  their  replies,  and 
that  the  general  opinion  of  the  country  side 
—which,  doubtless,  is  in  some  degree  to  be 
attributed  to  jealousy   and  ignorance  con- 
demns the  whole  thing  as  a  costly  failure. 
h.  simple  sum  in  arithmetic  points  to  what, 
I  believe,  is  the  true  conclusion.    Mr.   Pol- 
lok  havi  \%  laid  out  a  sum,  equivalent  at 
least  to  the  price  of  the  fee,  in  simply  im- 
proving his   estates,   the   letting  value   of 
these  lands,  compared  with  those^of  the  same 
natural   quality    on    adjoining    properties, 
ought  to  Ijave  increased  in  something  like  a 
similar  proportion,  on  the  supposition  that 
he  gets  a  lair  return  for  his  outlay.     This, 
however  is  certainly  not  the   case  :  though 
Mr.  Pollok  gets  a  higher  rent  relatively  for 
some  magnificent  farms  he  has  let  than  his 
neighbours  do  for  the  small  holdings  in 
which  they  have  left  the  old  Irish  peasantry 
— taking  areas  of  equal  natural  value — the 
diflference  does  not  near  yield  a  fair  interest 
QU.lhe  capital  iexpended  |  and  though  this 
circumstance  is  not  decisive,  and  other  ele- 
ments, no  doubt,  enter,  it  goes  a  long   way 
to  solve  the  problem.    Another  extremely 
interesting  question  is,  how  far  can  the  or- 
dinary Irish  Farmer,  with  the  means  he  pos- 
sesses— his  scanty  capital,  but,  as   I  insist, 
his  shrewd  sense  and  resolute  industry— >gom- 


pete  with  such  a  gigantic  rival  ?  On  thisi 
point  I  can  adduce  testimony  that  is  certainljl 
not  a  little  significant.  A  portion  of  thel 
estate  of  Lord  Clanricarde  runs  into  that  ofl 
Mr.  Pollok ;  and  there  is,  no  doubt,  a  ref 
markable  contrast  between  the  rude  andl 
pretty  homesteads  on  the  one  and  the  en- 1 


ormous  breadths  of  tillage   on  the  other, 
Yet  —and  I  put  the  question  to  many  on  thel 
point — the  neasautry  on  the  Clanricarde  esj 
tata  declared  themselves  able  and  willing  to  I 
pay  rents  not  much  lower  than  those  obtain- f 
ed  by  Mr.  Pollok  for  his  lands ;  and  as  Lord! 
Clanricarde,  though  an  admirable  landlord— 1 
his  people  were  enthusiastic  in  his  praise,! 
and    I  was  happy  to  find  had  generally  I 
leases — has  not  laid  out  much  on  this  parti 
of    his  property,  these   occupiers,    taking  I 
everything  into    account,    were    assuredly  I 
justified  in  their  boast  to  me,    '^  that  theyi 
could  hold  their  own  against  any  Scotch- 
man."     Indeed,     one    of     Mr.     Pollok's 
agents,  notwithstanding  a  very   natural  pre- 
judice in  favour  of  his  native  system  of  ag- 
riculture, admitted  to  me  that  it  was  quite 
wonderful  how  well  the  Irish  took  to  im- 
provemeni,  and  how   much  they   could  do 
with  the  land,  under  landlords  in  whom  they 
could  place  confidence.  -  ''  Give  them  equal 
capitals  and  Jair  play,  and  they  would  run 
us    hard,"  was  the  honest  remark  of  this 
intelligent  and  experienced  gentleman. 

Mr.  Pollok,  as  I  iiave  said,  let  a  part  of  his 
estale,   in  farms,  to  tenants.     These  hold- 
ings are  all  exceedingly  large  ;  the  landlord  I 
puts  them  in  thorough  order,  and  supplied  ] 
them  with  every  appliance  of  agriculture, 
before  he  placed  an  occupier  in  them ;  and  I 
they  are  held  by   lenses  of  19   years,    the  | 
tenants  being  either  Scotch  or  Irish.    Here, 
then,  you  see  in  its  most  perfect  form  what  I 
may  be  called  the  English  system  of  tenure  ; 
and  with  reference  to  the  Irish  Land  Ques- 
tion I  pray  your  readers  to  note  with  care 
how  this  system  of  tenure  and  the  English 
law  of  landlords  and  tenant  agree  with  each 
other.    In  this  condition  of  things  the  land- 
lord hands  over  his  land  to  his  tenant  in 
such  a  state  that  the  occupier  need  sink  no 
capital  in  it,  and  is  nni))ly  compelisated  for 
any  transient  outlay  by  the  profits,  perhaps, 
of  a  single  year,   and  the  tenant,  the  farm 
he    takes    being    large,     is     a    capitalist, 
free    to    make    a    bargain,    to    insist    on 
a    reasonable    amount  of   profit,    and    to 

frotect  himself  by  a  definite  contract, 
n  England,  therefore,  the  common  law, 
in  this  matter  of  landlord  and  tenant, 
assumes  the  existence  of  a  class  of  land- 
lords who  add  all  permanent  improvements 
to  the  soil,  and  of  a  class  of  tenants  who 
(imply  hire  its  use,  without  investing  their 
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fortunes  in  it,  or  enhancing  its  valnn  to  all 
time,  each  class  being  independent  of  the 
other,  and  its  doctrines  proceed  on  these 
assumptions.  It  treats  the  owner  of  land  as 
the  absolute  owner,  because  the  raw  mate- 
rial of  the  soil  and  all  durable  annexations 
to  it  are,  in  a  legitimate  sense,  his  property. 
It  treats  the  tenant  as  a  mere  temporary 
possessor,  because  he  stipulates  only  for  the 
transient  usufruct,  does  not  permanently 
increase  the  worth  of  the  freenold,  and  is 
able  to  make  an  equal  bargain.  And,  as  it 
does  not  conceive  that  a  state  of  things  can 
arise  in  which,  unshielded  by  contract,  a 
whole  race  of  occupiers,  during  many  years, 
may  have  deposited  the  fruits  of  their  in- 
dustry in  their  holdings,  and  give  them  all 
the  value  they  possess,  so  not  only,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  does  it  disregard  all  equitable 
claims  for  compensation  on  this  account,  and 
repudiate  the  notion  that  in  any  such  way  a 
tenant  can  acquire  a  title  to  an  extended  or 
a  perpetual  tenure  ;  but  actually,  with  some 
trifling  exceptions,  it  enables  the  landlord  to 
appropriate  the  whole  of  these  beneficial 
accretions,  and  jefuses  the  tenant  all  redress, 
in  order  to  shut  out  very  difficult  questions, 
and  to  compel  persons  whom  it  supposes  to 
be  free  to  adjust  the  matter  by  mutual 
agreement. 

This  state  of  law,  though  in  theory  faulty, 
and  though  occasionally,  even  in  England, 
not  coinciding  with  existing  facts,  neverthe- 
less works  tolerably  well  in  that  country, 
and  adapts  itself  to  a  form  of  society  in 
which  landlords  and  tenants  are  usually  well 
off,  and  deal  on  a  footing  of  independence. 
How  does  it  apply  to  the  system  of  tenure 
that  prevails  to  such  an  extent  in  Ireland,  to 
the  case,  we  will  say,  of  those  village  com- 
munities that  have  improved  so  largely  the 
flats  of  the  Shannon  ?  Generations  ago  the 
ancestors  of  these  people,  with  or  without 
the  consent  of  their  feudal  lords,  settled  on 
what  was  then  a  barren  morass,  and  their 
descendants,  by  their  continual  toil,  have 
gradually  changed  it  to  fertility.  They 
have  as  completely  transformed  its  nature  as 
— to  borrow  an  illustration  from  the  civil 
law  in  its  luminous  view  of  a  kindred  sub- 
ject— the  artist  who,  on  the  worthless  can- 
vas, paints  a  masterpiece  of  Apelles  or 
Zeuxis.  Is  it  not  an  abuse  of  thought  to 
strain  the  conceptions  of  the  common  Taw  to 
their  statues  and  that  of  their  landlords — 
to  classify  the  one  as  casual  hirers  of  the 
use  of  land,  for  a  term,  by  contract,  and 
the  others  as  absolute  proprietors  of  the 
soil  and  of  the  qualities  added  to  it  by 
others  ?  How  can  the  expressions  "  owner 
and  occupier  "  fit  in  with  such  a  relation  as 
this,  if  wfi  are  to  take  them  in  their  strict 


BSnglish  sense  and  yet  to  consider  natural 
justice?  Ana — fui  ibo  if>^,al  position  of 
these  humble  peasants  is  technically  iWot,  ot 
tenants  at  will — would  it  not  be  an  iniquity 
that  a  notice  to  quit  should  extinguish  their 
tenures,  and  empower  their  superiors  to  rob 
them  of  that  to  which  equity  gives  them  so 
full  a  claim  ?  Yet,  this  is  what  the  law,  as 
it  stands,  allows ;  in  this  respect,  in  truth, 
they  are  simply  outlaws ;  and  their  only  pro- 
tection is  loose  local  custom,  which  may  be 
violated  legally  with  impunity.  Their  land- 
lords, no  doubt,  as  a  general  rule,  respect 
this  custom,  and  neither  turn  them  out  nor 
squeeze  out  their  interest  by  extortionate 
rents ;  but  instances  of  such  wrongs  occuri 
and  what  is  to  be  thought  of  a  law  which 
permits  such  claims  to  depend  on  caprice 
or  forbearance  ?  It  was  the  prayer  of  the 
good  Koman  Emperor  that  his  will  might 
be  restrained  by  law,  that  he  should  not 
have  the  means  of  injuring  his  subjects.  A 
good  Irish  landloi-d,  who,  in  his  sphere,  has 
power  not  unlike  that  of  a  despot,  ought  to 
second  the  wish  of  Marcus  Aurelius  ;  he 
should  not  forget  that  his  heritage,  too,  may 
pass  to  a  Gommodus  or  Heliogabalus. 

A  reflecting  mind  cannot  fail  to  perceive 
that  the  great  difficulty  of  settling  the  Irish 
land  question  arises  from  the  co-existence 
and  the  contrast  of  the  systems  of  tenure  I 
have  described.  Were  the  lands  of  Ireland 
held  generally  under  what  I  shall  call  the  ' 
English  system,  if  the  farms  were  of  con- 
siderable extent,  if  the  occupiers  were  men 
of  substance,  or  if  the  landlords  made  all 
the  permane'it  improvements,  things  might 
bo  left  as  they  now  are,  and  there  would  be 
no  necessity  of  considering  the  subject. 
Or,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  lands  of  Ire- 
land were  all  held  under  the  Irish  system, 
if  the  farms  were  all  mere  small  patches,  if 
the  occupiers  were  all  poor  tenants  at  will, 
if  the  peasantry  had  done  everything  for  the 
land,  and  had  thus  acquired  an  equity  in  it, 
and  if  the  landlords  had  contributed  nothing, 
I  could  listen  to  the  cry  of  "  fixity  of  tenure," 
and  could  discuss  Mr.  Mill's  scheme  of  a 
peasant  proprietary  at  a  settled  quit-rent. 
But  as  both  these  systems  are  to  be  found 
in  Ireland,  though  covering  areas  of  very 
different  extent,  as,  moreover,  they  are  not 
always  found  marked  off  from  each  by  sharp 
distinctions,  but  over  a  very  largo  part  of  the 
country,  run  into  each  other  and  are  conlus- 
ed,  and  as  neither  typo  is  clearly  prevalent, 
it  follows  that,  while  I  do  not  think  you 
can  leave  the  Irish  system  in  its  present  state, 
under  the  insuiQcient  protection  of  the  com- 
mon law,  so  you  ought  not  to  stereotype  it  on 
the  face  of  the  land,  or  forget  that  the 
common  law  is  a  fairly  adequate  rule  of 
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right  in  all  the  tracts  held  under  the  En/rlish 
system.  How.  riH'''»»«>»»>  uHjr,  howiniqmt- 
ona  u  would  be,  in  the  case  of  farms  like 
thoseofMr.Pollok,  to  attend  to  claims  for 
compensation  for  improvements,  or  to  de- 
mands for  an  extension  of  tenures,  outside  the 
definite  contract  of  the  parties  I  This  would 
be  really  "  confiscation'' — the  shallow  cant 
of  those  who  take  the  mere  landlord's  view 
of  this  great  question,  and  a  real  subversion 
of  the  rights  of  property.  Yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  the  case  of  these  village 
communities,  how  idle  it  is  to  say  that  it  is 
consonant  to  justice  to  abandon  them  to  the 
rules  of  the  common  law,  to  ignore  the  ex- 
istence of  the  property  they  have  created, 
to  subject  them  to  eviction  without  full  com- 
pensation, or  without  an  equivalent  pro- 
longation of  tenure.  He  evidently  will  be 
the  true  statesman,  and  will  be  entitled  to 
claim  the  merit  of  solving  this  complicated 
problem  justly,  who,  recogniaing  the  co -ex- 
istence of  these  modes  of  tenure,  and  the 
variety  and  conflict  of  rights  under  them, 
shall  dpvise  a  law  that  shall  be  applicable 
to  each,  and,  as  far  as  human  legislation 
can  go,  shall  protect  the  interests  arising 
under  both,  and  shall  then  give  them  com- 
plete freedom.  Without  venturing  to  dogma- 
tize, T  am  not  without  hope  that  a  reform  of 
this  kind  is  quite  feasible  without  endanger- 
ing in  any  rational  sense  the  rights  of 
property. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  all  around  Athlone 
the  elements  of  discontent  and  disaffection 
abound.  I  heard  repeated  complaints  of 
rack  rents,  not  without  justice  in  many  in- 
stances, and  a  kind  of  dull  blind  cry  of  wrong 
and  oppression.  In  several  places,  more- 
over, I  had  to  listen  to  wild  and  passionate 
words  of  disloyalty — "  no  thanks  to  Glad- 
stone for  what  had  been  done  ;  a  good  time 
was  coming  for  Ireland ;  the  country  would 
yet  be  under  America."  One  cause,  pro- 
bably, of  this  licentious  candour  is  that  the 
peasantry  in  this  neighbourhood,  at  least  on 
the  Connaught  side  of  the  Shannon,  are  in 
a  much  greater  degree  Celtic  than  those 
of  the  other  counties  I  have  visited,  and  the 
Celts  are  proverbially  tongue  valiant,  a 
Saxonized  race  being  bolder  in  action.  In 
fact,  though  the  "men  of  Tinperary"  are 
stained  with  more  frequent  deeds  of  violence 
than  the  population  in  this  district,  they  are 
at  heart,  I  believe,  much  less  dissatisfied. 
Over  and  over  again  a  peasant  would 
use  such  words  as,  "God  help  the  poor 
who  are  ground  down  by  injustice  1"  and 
one  man,  whose  American  accent  betrayed 

Slainly  his  recent  associations,    exclaimed 
eroelTi  "  Oh,  that  we  had  here  the  boya  that 
Mrrify    th«   rich    in    TipptMryl"    This 


Rftntiment  of  dislike  of  existing  institutions 
blends  curiously  with  dreams  of  the 
buried  past.  I  heard  of  several  well-authen- 
ticated instances  in  which,  during  the  Fenian  | 
movement,  the  peasantry  acknowledged  cer- 
tain persons  as  the  legitimate  heirs  to  for- 
feited estates.  These  distempered  visions 
are  no  doubt  engendered  by  the  sense  of  I 
dissatisfaction  which  exists.  If  you  can  re- 
move the  one  by  doing  away  with  every 
sign  of  injustice  thtt  lingers  in  the  social 
system  and  laws,  the  otheis  of  course  will 
before  long  vanish.  The  agrarain  spirit 
prevails  here  quite  as  strongly  as  in  Tipper- 
ary;  it  would  be  as  unwise  to  gauge  its 
power  by  its  acts  as  it  would  be  to  imagine 
that  the  range  of  malaria  is  limited  to  the 
few  spots  where  it  breaks  out  into  typhus. 
Unfortunately,  too,  a  most  foul  murder  of 
an  agrarian  nature  has  been  lately  com- 
mitted. Mr.  Tarleton,  a  gentleman  of  good 
birth,  took  some  time  ago  a  farm  on  which 
a  shepherd  in  the  service  of  the  former 
owner  had  repaired  a  house  and  made  some 
improvements.  Mr.  Tarleton  continued  the 
man  in  his  employment,  but  dismisHed  him 
in  rather  a  summary  manner,  without  com- 
pensating him  for  the  outlay,  for  which,  of 
course,  he  was  in  no  sense  liable.  The  un- 
fortunate gentleman  received  a  warning, 
couched  in  terms  of  friendly  reproach,  but 
having  disregarded  this,  he  Avas  shot,  and 
the  crime,  as  usual,  remains  undiscovered. 
Here  we  see  agrarianism  in  its  very  worst 
form  5  and,  as  will  be  observed,  the  agrarian 
code  in  this,  as  in  many  other  instances, 
considered,  to  use  a  legal  phrase,  that  the 
obligations  it  imposes  "  run  with  the  land," 
and,  passing  over  the  original  owner  of  this 
farm,  who  might  be  imagined  to  have  done 
wrong  in  not  having  given  anything  to  his 
servant,  inflicting  its  penalties  on  the  new 
possessor,  the  obviously  innocent  of  all 
offence. 


No.  xir. 

McLLiNGAR,  Sept.  14. 

Th«  line  that  runs  from  Athlone  to  Mul- 
lingar  runs  along  a  district  of  poor  uplands, 
here  and  there  dotted  with  country  seats, 
but  with  hardly  a  single  feature  of  interest. 
As  you  approach  the  little  capital  of  West- 
meath  the  character  of  the  landscape  im- 
proves ;  you  pass  some  of  the  rich  pastures 
for  which  the  county  is  justly  famous,  and 
the  scene  wears  a  more  civilized  aspect. 
Mullingar,  placed  almost  on  the  frontier  of 
an  outlying  tract  of  the  old  English  Pale— 
the  theatre 'of  many  a  fierce  encounter  be- 
tWMtt  th«  NormftD  ssttltri  »nd  tha  Celtic 
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I  tribes — was  once  a  place  of  considerable  im- 
portance ;  it  had   its  sovereign,  burj^esses, 
and  corpoate  rights ;  but  these  have  become 
things  of  the  past,  as  well  as  the  remains  of 
its  ancient  castle  and  of  its  celebrated  re- 
ligious houses.     The   town  is  little   more 
than  a  village  of  slate  houses,  running  into 
mud  cabins,  commanded  by  a  large  military 
barrack  and  overlooked  by  its  Protestant  and 
Catholic  churches;  yet,  though  it  has  no  re- 
markable features  its  recent  history  is  not 
uninteresting  with  reference  to  tjfie  Land 
Question  of   Ireland.     Twenty  years  ago 
Muliingar  seemed  smitten  with  mouldering 
decay.    It  had  the  look  of  haggard  poverty ; 
its  slovenly  ways  and  ricketty  fences  were 
notable    for     their    squalor    and    delapi- 
dation.    Small   as    the    place  now  is,  the 
main    street  and    its   shops   have    gener-. 
rally  a  rather  thriving  appearance.     You 
see  plenty  of  new  gilding  and  paint ;  there 
are  numerous  resic^ences  of  recent  building, 
and  though  the  neighbourhood  is  purely 
agricultural,  and  its  local  business  has  not 
much  increased,  few  country  towns,  I  be- 
lieve, in  Leinster  have  lately  shown  more 
signs  of  impiovement.     The  reason  of  the 
change  I  cannot  doubt  is  an  alteration  in 
the  legal  conditions,  and  in  some  degree  the 
social  influences  under  which  the  town  now 
maintains  its  existence.     Until  not  long  ago 
Muliingar  was  held  under  a  middleman's 
grant  from   the   Granard  family,    and   as 
neither  the  mesne  nor  the  chief  owners  had 
the  power  of  making  long  leases,  no  secur- 
ity could  bo  obtained  for  building,  and  stag- 
nation and  ruin  were  the  consequence.     The 
process,  however,   of  the  Landed    iilstates 
Court  swept  away  these  mischievous  fetters 
of  tenure ;  and  the  new  proprietor,  Colonel 
Grenville  Nugent,  being  able  and  willing  to 
give  leases  of  long  duration  on  favourable 
terms,  the  town  has  not  been  slow  to  revive, 
and  has  in  a  few  years  made  very  rapid  pro- 
gress. 

Westmeath  being  for  several  reasons  an  im 
portant  county  as  regards  the  Land  Question, 
1  have  visited  many  parts  of  it.  This  great 
midland  tract,  that  extends  from  the  plains 
of  Meath  to  the  banks  of  the  Shannon, 
comprises  a  large  portion  of  the  water-shed 
of  Leinster,  and  presents  a  strange  diversity 
of  features.  To  the  north  it  is  ridged  by 
continuous  hills,  for  the  most  part  of  thin 
and  light  soil,  with  occasionally  fertile 
valleys  between,  inhabited  generally  by  a 
rather  poor  peasantry.  The  centre,  named 
the  fancy  of  the  Celt  "  the  Land  of 
Waters,"  is  largly  occupied  by  a  succes- 
sion of  deep  and  broad  lakes,  from  which 
sluggish  rivers  uncoil  and  descend  slowly 
to  the  Boyne  and  the  Shannon.    This  is 


also  in  spots  a  hill  country,  but  it  usually 
expands  into  broad  plains,  hoe  and  there 
broken  by  turf   mosses   or  swelling    into 
gentle  eminences,  but  often  stretching  into 
vast  gi  een  flats  that  at  intervals,  especially 
along  the  courses  of  the  streams,  form  mag- 
nificent pastures.     This  is  the  general  char- 
acter of  the  landscape  from  the  summit  of  the 
cone  of  Knockeyon,  from  which,  it  is  said, 
on  a  clear  day  you  can  see  across  Ireland  to 
either  sea ;  from  this  point  the  eye  ranges 
over  a  most  remarkable  and  varied  scene 
of  wooded  steep  and  glittering  mere,  ol  rich 
lowland  and  red  morass,   spreading  out  for 
miles  in  the  near  distance.  This  fine  tract,  ex- 
cept at  the  places  where  a  race  of  petty  occu- 
piers still  dwells  on  the  edges  of  the  bo^^s  and 
slopes  of  the  hills,  is,  for  the  most  part,  held 
in'substantial  farms,  and  abounds  in  beautiful 
country  seats,  and  the  traveller  goes  through 
an  interesting  succession    of  fat    pastures 
and  breadths  of  tillage,   with  occasionally 
mansions  and  parks  between,  that  would  le 
a  noble  specimen  of  industry  and  care,  save 
that    thousands    of  acres  want  drainage. 
This,  to  a  great  extent,  is  the  nature  of  the 
country  until  you  reach    the    borders   of 
Meath ;  but  to  the  south  and  west  of  the 
central  plain  Westmeath  rises  into  a  series 
of  uplands,  in  places  divided  by  low  stony 
hills,  and  forming  a  large  uneven  table  land, 
for  the  most  part  of  little  fertility.     This 
district  seems  compa'-atively   neglected;  it 
docs  not  contain  many  handsome  seats ;  the 
character  of  the  agriculture  ii  seldom  good ; 
and  it  is  divided  chiefly  into  extensive  pas- 
tures, many  evidently  of  recent  origin,  and 
the  holdings  of  a   not  wealthy  peasantry. 
The  county,  therefore,  regarded  as  a  whole, 
abounds  in  curious  contrasts   of  husbandry, 
and  these,  as  may  be  supposed,  correspond 
with  not  less  remarkable  social  contrasts. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  say  much  about 
the  general  condition  of  this  district ;  for  I 
wish,  if  possible,  to  avoid  repetition.  Com- 
pared with  some  other  parts  of  Ireland, 
Westmeath  is  not  a  progressive  county; 
its  agricultural  area  has  considerably  dim- 
inished, and,  notwithstanding  the  excellence 
of  its  pastures,  the  increase  in  the  returns  of 
its  live  stock  is  not  so  great  as  I  should  have 
expected ;  aud  it  should  be  observed  that 
this  coincides  with  a  largo  decrease  in  the 
population.  It  would  not,  however,  be 
safe  to  draw  a  sweeping  conclusion  from 
these  facts ;  I  reserve  this  and  similar  topics 
for  a  subsequent  stage  of  this  inquiry. 
The  material  condition  of  the  different 
classes  connected  with  the  soil  in  West* 
meath  corresponds  in  the  main  with  that  of 
the  same  classes  in  the  other  counties  that  I 
have  visited.  The  wages  of  the  agricultural 
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labourer  are  from  68.  to  10s.  a  week;  the 
Iftrmera,  except  the  very  small  holders,  are 
reasonably  well  oflF,  the  large  graziers  espe- 
cially, as  a  rale,  being  wealthy.  Rents  vary 
from  £3  10s.  for  the  best  gi  ass  lands  to  15s. 
the  Irish  acre ;  and  land  on  the  whole  is  not 
overrented,  though  most  of  the  light  tillage 
ands  let  high,  no  doubt  owing  to  the  com* 
petition  of  the  poor,  now  almost  confined  to 
soils  of  this  character.  The  landed  system 
of  Westmeath  is  essentially  the  same  as  that 
I  have  already  described,  except  that  the 
number  of  absentee  landlords  is  compara- 
tively small  in  this  county.  In  other  respects 
it  presents  phenomena  identical  with  those  I 
have  previously  noticed — the  same  divisions 
of  classes  by  religious  distinctions  ;  the 
same  widespread  insecurity  of  tenure  ;  the 
same  creation  and  growth  of  equities  in  the 
land  not  protected  by  positive  legal  sanction, 
and  vindicated  only  by  local  usage.  In  this 
state  of  things  a  Ime  of  demarcation  runs 
between  the  owner  and  occupier  of  the  soil 
and  separates  them  more  or  less  from  each 
other ;  law  fails  utterly  to  throw  its  shield 
over  innumerable  claims  of  the  nature  of 
property ;  and  these  are  abandoned  to  loose 
cuL^tom,  which  may  be  violated  without  legal 
redress  by  a  dominant  order  that  has  an  im- 
mediate interest  to  do  so.  Here,  as  else- 
where, from  good  feeling,  from  the  habits  of 
acquiescence  engendered  by  the  ancestral 
possession  ot  landed  properly,  far  more,  I 
believe,  than  from  any  lower  motive,  the 
landlords,  though  too  marked  off  from  the 
people,  as  a  rule  respect  the  social  arrange- 
ments, the  dealings,  and  natural  rights  of 
their  tenants ;  they  neither  attempt  by  un- 
just evictions,  nor  by  iniquitous  raising  of 
rents,  to  appropriate  what  really  belongs  to 
others,  nor  do  they  disregard  the  tenant 
right  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  goodwill 
of  farms,  which  in  this  county  is  a  common 
practice.  But — besides  that  in  the  years 
that  succeeded  the  famine  society  in  West- 
meath was  much  disturbed  by  extensive 
evictions  from  estates — even  now,  as  always 
will  be  the  case  when  social  elements  occa- 
\/'8ionally  jar,  and  when  too  much  is  left  to 
^.  arbitrary  power,  wrongs  in  the  relation  ot 
A  landlord  and  tenant  occur  too  frequently  in 
".^  vthis  county.  Sometimes  the  zeal  of  a  Pro- 
v""^  testant  proprietor  gets  the  better  of  his 
^1  sense  of  fair  dealing,  and  I  have  heard  of 
^;  cases  in  which  lui  undue  preference  has  been 
'^  given  to  Protestant  tenants  as  such,  or  in 
which,  except  at  an  extortionate  rent,  a  site 
for  a  Catholic  chapel  has  been  refused— a 
compromise  between  consience  and  interest 
^  at  which  Mephistopheles  himself  might 
, .,'  smile.  Occasionally,  too,  the  spirit  of  ava- 
'^-  rice  will  break  through  the  barriers  of  mere 
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usage ;  and  I  have  been  informed  of  morel 
than  one  instance  in  which  purchasers  in  I 
the  Landed  Estates  Court  have  set  aside  the  I 
equitable  claims  ol  their  tenants.     Now  and! 
then,    moreover,  landlords   will  abuse  the! 
extraordinary    power  their    position  gives  I 
them,and  1  write  with  a  set  of  contracts 
before  me  of  a  singular  and  iniquitous  kind,  I 
which  a  proprietor  has  lately  endeavoured 
to  compel  his  tenantsat-wiil  to  sign,  in  order 
to  deprive  them  of  even  tho  scanty  pro- 
tection of  the   commonality,   and   to  free  I 
himself  from  the  implied  obligations  which 
local  usage  would  impose  on  him,  so  long  as 
they  held  by  the  tenure  of  the  country.    The  | 
tenants  have  refused  to  sign   these    agree- 
ments ;     I  hope  their  refusal  will  not  bo  1 
construed,  by  those  who  interpret  the  Irish 
Land  Question  on  a  theorv  of  the  barbarism 
of  the  Irish  race,  as  evidencn  that  the  be- 
nighted Irish  tenant  prefers  vague  custom 
to  definite  contract. 

Westmeath  presents  in  a  marked  form 
the  contrasts  of  occupation  and  tenure  which 
I  adverted  to  in  a  previous  letter.  The 
greater  part  of  its  fine  lands  is  now  held  by 
substantial  farmers,  or  by  graziers  of  a  su- 
perior class ;  many  of  these  have,  of  course, 
the  security  of  a  lease,  and  in  most  instances 
the  landlords  have  either  put  the  lands  in 
good  order  and  built  farmsteads  before  the 
commencement  of  a  tenancy,  or  else  the 
lands,  being  admirable  pastures,  require 
little  or  no  outlay.  The  existing  law  of 
landlord  and  tenant  applies,  therefore,  fairly 
enough  to  these  cases.  It  either  has  no 
tendency  to  confiscate  what  belongs  to  the 
tenant  on  a  change  of  possession,  or  else  its 
harsh  doctrines  are  excluded  by  contracts 
between  independent  persons.  By  far  the 
largest  portion  of  the  county,  however,  is 
still  occupied  by  small  farmers,  who  legally 
are  merely  tenants-at-will,  though  they  have 
added  much  to  the  value  of  the  soil  by 
building,  enclosing,  fencing,  and  tillage, 
and  though  they  have  purchased  their  in- 
terests in  numerous  instances,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  they  will  long  maintain  their 
ground,  though  the  area  they  hold  is  being 
diminished.  The  existing  law  is  not  a  rule 
of  right  to  this  body  of  men  in  their  actual 
position  ;  it  exposes,  what  is  in  truth  their 
property,  the  benefits  they  have  added  to 
the  land,  to  be  confiscated  by  a  summary 
process ;  it  sets  at  naught  the  equitable  right 
acquired  by  a  transfer  for  value  with  the 
assent  of  the  landlord.  It  is  idle  to  say 
that  poor  tenants-at-will  ought  to  have  as- 
sured their  claims  by  express  contract,  and 
that  law  accordingly  may  disregard  them  ; 
equality  not  dependence  is  the  sphere  of 
contract,  and   these  claims,   in  truth,  are 
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Bupported  mainly  by  usage,  forbearance,  and 
acquiescence,  without  any  compulsory  sanc- 
tion.     Can  any  one  wonder  that,    in  this 
Wate  of  things,  hatred  of  our  institutiors 
should  grow  up,  and  that  agrarianism  should 
step  in  to  shield  by  terror  tha  natural  rights 
[which  law  will   not  recognize  ?     Can   we 
Inot  perceive  what  must  be  the  feeling  of  the 
[poor  peasant  in  this  sitiiation.  when  he  sees 
Ithat  law  refuses  to  affirm  his  title  to  what  is 
[justly  his  own,  and  as  he  imagines,  by  its 
[one-sided    operation     a-^sists     the    wealthy 
capitalist    to   supplant   hiui?     May  we  not 
translate  his  thoughts  into   langupgo  like 
this: — ''laud  mine  have  tilled  these  fields 
for  generations ;  I   have   made  them  what 
they  are,    have,  perhap'<,    bought  them;  I 
cannot  compel   my  landlord   to  grant  me  a 
leasp,  yet  the  law  leaves  me  naked  and  de- 
fenceless, while  the  large  man  who  is  covet- 
ing my  land  in    the   revolution   going  on 
around  me  can  make  for  himself  an  excellen; 
bargain.      Your   law    is   double-faced   and 
unjust.    I  turn  to  a  code  of  a  very  different 
kind  in    order   to    protect    my    legitimate 
property.'" 

Such  are  the  thoughts  which  have  doubt- 
less occurred  to  many  of  the  peasantry  in 
this  district.  It  aggravates  the  matter  that 
in  some  instances  you  find  persons  of  the 
landlord  class  disposed  to  repudiate  their 
natural  rights,  especially  as  regards  their 
additions  to  soil,  which  not  unrearonably 
cause  misconceptions.  Such  persons  will 
contrast  the  fine  steadings  built  recently  on 
estates  that  have  perhaps  been  "  cleared  " 
with  the  rude  condition  of  the  farms  on 
which  the  small  holders  continue  to  dwell, 
and  will  exclaim  that  "  tenant's  improve- 
ments are  nonsonso."  Or  thoy  will  observe 
that,  in  the  actual  state  of  agriculture,  the 
little  dwellings  that  have  been  the  habit.a- 
tions  of  the  peasantry  through  the  long 
space  of  time  during  which  they  have  been 
gradually  changing  the  bog  or  the  mountain 
to  fertility,  are  nuisances  that  ought  to  be 
got  rid  of;  or  they  will  point  to  the  exhaust 
ed  state  in  which  the  small  holder's  fields 
are  occasionally  found,  and  Avill  ask. 
"Would  you  mulct  us  for  deterioration  ?" 
In  all  this  there  is  some  truth  ;  but  consi- 
derations on  the  other  side  of  the  greatest 
importance  are  too  often  forgotten.  It  is 
not  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  the  induptry  of 
the  petty  occupier  that,  for  the  most  part, 
has  transformed  the  face  of  the  country,  has 
made  tracts  of  barrenness  yield  their  in- 
crease, has  caused  them  to  give  rent  to 
their  owners.  It  is  not  borne  in  mind  that 
the  unsightly  hovels,  now  condemned  as 
mischievous  to  the  estate,  have  been 
instruments  in  this  work  of  amelioration, 
Q 


and  may,  therefore,  under  certain  condi- 
tions, be  placed  in  the  category  of  real  im- 
provements. It  is  not  borne  in  mind  that 
as  a  general  rule  the  good  d  ne  by  the 
peasantry  to  the  land  exceeds  the  waste  in 
an  infinite  degree,  and  that  the  area  they 
may  have  injured  is  as  nothing  compared  to 
that  they  have  made  productive  ;  and  it  is 
too  easily  said  that  they  obtain  a  sufficient 
return  in  prolonged  occupation  without 
estimating  the  fitting  compensating  period. 
Through  this  varied  and  partial  view  injus- 
tice is  sometimes  done  to  the  claims  of  the 
tenant  even  by  the  most  upright  men  ;  and 
we  cannot  wonder  that  on  his  side,  too,  ex- 
travagant notions  should  exist.  Tiiat 
tenants  in  Ireland  have  a  large  equitable 
claim  in  respect  of  what  thoy  have  contri 
buted  to  the  land  even  the  late  Mr.  Senior 
thouj;ht  indisputable,  opposed  as  he  was  to 
small  holdings,  and  conservative  in  his 
ideas  about  the  rights  of  property  : — "  The 
Irish  landlord,  partly  political  and  partly 
to  obtain  additional  rent,  by  means  of  the 
potato  encouraged  or  (what  was  enough 
without  actual  encouragement)  permitted 
subdivision  and  the  increase  of  population. 
The  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  from  4,088,226 
in  1702.  rose  to  8,175,124  in  1841.  The 
landlords  were  unable  and  unwilling  to  spend 
money  on  their  estates.  Tkeij  allowed  the 
tenants  themselves  to  malce  the  provision — 
bij  building  and  by  reclaiming  land  ft  om  its 
original  state  of  bog,  or  heather,  or  stony 
field— necessary  to  lodge  and  feed  this  in- 
creased  population.  It  is  thus  that  many 
estates  have  been  created,  and  almost  all 
have  been  enlarged  by  generation  ajter  gen- 
eration of  tenants  without  assistance.  It 
loas  the  tenants  who  made  the  barony  of 
Ferney,  originally  icorth  3,00flZ.  a  year, 
worth  50,000^.  a  year.  It  is  to  meet  cases 
Wee  these  that  I  propose  my  tribunal. 

This  leads  me  to  say  a  few  words  on 
the  operation  of  the  law  in  Ireland  as  it 
bears  on  the  subject  of  tenants'  improve- 
ments, though  I  shall  treat  the  question 
more  fully  hereafter.  That  law,  tounded 
on  the  old  maxim  that  what  is  added  to 
the  soil  accrues  to  its  owner,  has  been 
modified  in  Kngland  by  local  custom  ;  in 
Ireland,  in  some  degree,  by  statute  :  and 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  by  judicial  decisi- 
ons. It  is,  however,  still  in  the  abstract 
unjust,  i'or  it  fails  sufficiently  to  protect 
wllat  may  be  the  legitimate  claims  of  the 
tenant ;  but  in  England  its  harshness  ss 
practically  nullified  by  the  circumstances 
that,  in  that  country,  the  permanent  im- 
provements on  estates  are  made,  as  a  gene- 
ral rule,  by  the  landlords,  and  that  tenants 
shield  themselves  from  the  law  by  contract, 
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and  take  care  that  when  they  hire  land  they 
shall  be  repaid  should  they  add  to  its  value. 
In  Ireland,  however,  where,  in  most  cases, 
what  is  done  in  the  way  of  inproving  the 
soil  is  done  by  the  tenant,  not  by  the  land- 
lord, and  wdere  tho  t,?nant,  in  the  majority 
ot  iastancey,  has  not  i-iaen  to  the  status  of  a 
free  contractor,  the  law  is  in  the  highest 
degree  unfair  ;  it  refuses  to  protect  what 
"really  is  the  property  of  the  tenant  added  i,y 
the  hndins,  and  exposes  it  to  uuredressied 
confiscation.  It  is  impossible  to  guess  what 
innumernble  rights,  occasionally  of  a  vula- 
able  kind,  too  often  the  .ill  of  the  humble 
peasant,  have  been  extinguished  through 
this  state  of  law  ;  but  it  may  un  interesting 
to  note  the  opinion  on  this  matter  of  a  great 
lawyer,  no  subverter,  assuredly,  of  the  land- 
marks of  justice,  and  with  instincts  on  the 
side  of  the  proprietary  classes.  Fiftoen 
year'  ago  Lord  Westbury  observed  on  the 
law  as  to  tenants'  improvements  in  Ire- 
land :— 

"  Was  it  not  the  fact  in  Ireland  that  in 
nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty  a  landlord  ex- 
pected the  tenant  would  do  something  for 
the  improvement  of  tlie  land,  and  stood  by 
while  it  was  done  ?  and  then,  was  it  not 
consistent  with  ju-"tico  fo-  the  law  to  assume 
a  tacit  understanding  on  his  part  that  the 
tenant  was  to  enjoy  the  results  of  Ihese  im- 
provements ?  Such  doctrines  as  these  had 
been  the  A  B  C  of  equity  in  this  country 
for  a  considerable  time  ;  and  if  parties 
proceeding  against  their  tenants  in  Ireland 
could  be  compelled  to  proceed  in  a  couri  'j 
equity,  tliey  icould  be  met  bt/  the  legal  apo- 
thegm that '  he  toho  seeks  equity  must  do 
equity.'  and  they  would  not  be  allowed  to 
dispossess  the  tenant  unless  they  had  given 
Mm  satisfaction  for  the  expenditure  he  had 
incurred." 

Irish  landlords,  however,  being  able  to  en- 
force their  ris^hts  in  the  foruui  of  the  com- 
mon law,  t'ais  equity  in  respi^ct  of  tenants' 
improvements  is  not  acknowiedged  by  a  le- 
gal system  that  guards  tho  freehold  from  all 
interests  save  those  created  by  giant  or 
contract.  It  will  be  obperved,  however, 
that  a  slight  extension  of  the  equitable  doc- 
trines of  salvage  and  lien  would,  in  many 
inL^ances,  protect  these  rights,  and  if  such  a 
mj.n  aa  Lord  Munsliold — tiiat  great  civilizer 
of  the  common  lav — had  sat  on  the  Irish 
Bench  in  the  lasi  century,  he  probably  would 
have  discoverbd  the  means  of  shielding  the 
the  Iri.h  tenant  from  '  poliation.  But,  in  the 
first  place,  as  Mr.  Maine  points  out,  it  is 
oxtremel''  difficult  for  judicial  t'ibunals  to 
effect  important  changes  in  Jaw  when  it 
has  once  become  mature  and  organic ; 
£.nd,  in  the  second,  until    this  generation, 


the  Judges  of  Ireland,  brought   up  in  t|l 
atmosphere  of  unjust  ascendency,  wfre  nl 
likely  to  be  keen  in  an  effort  to  maint^ 
the  interests  of  the  Cotholic  peasant, 
it  not  be  supposed,    however   that,  in  ( 
day,    Irish    Judges    have    not   recordee 
protest  against  the  iniquity  of  the  law. 
a  celebrated  cause,  heard  in  1853,  in  whid 
a  clergyman  who  had  expended  a  large  suJ 
in  imorovemepts  on  land,  on  the  faith  off 
promised  loaae,  endeavoured,  though  techni] 
cally  a  yearly  tenant,  to  enforce  this  equitj 
agnnsthis  landlord — not, as  in  the  case  m 
by  Lord  Westbury,  to  employ  it  merely  asJ 
counter  claim — the  late  Master  of  the  Roll 
in  Ireland,  one  of  the  most  upright  and  nuJ 
spoken  of  men,   though  compelled  to  rejecf 
the   petitioner's   suit,   condemned   the   laJ 
in    unqualified  language.     His  Honour  ob| 
served  : — 

"  1  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  all 
though  in  point  of  law,  on  the  authorities!! 
have  referred  to,  and  pt»rticularly  the  easel 
of  '  Pulling  v.  Armitage,'  the  petitioner'! 
suit  could  not  be  sustained,  yet  nothingl 
can  be  more  repugnant  t^  natural  justice! 
than  that  a  landlord  should  look  on  at  al 
great  expenditure  carried  on  by  a  tenanti 
from  year  to  year  without  warning  the  ten! 
aatof  his  intention  to  turn  him  out  of  posf 
session.  The  defend  ^nt's  offer  to  allow  Drj 
'J'Fay  to  remove  the  buildings  was  a  mockl 
ery.  I  have  no  jurisdiction  to  adm  listerl 
equity  in  the  na'iral  sense  o''th'it  terin,  o  Sj 
I  stiould  have  no  difTiculty  whatever  in  makp 
ing  a  decree  against  Uie  defendant.  I  ami 
bound  to  administer  an  artificial  syi?tem,  esf 
tablished  by  the  decisions  of  eminent  Judges  j 
such  &v  Lord  Eldon  and  Sir  V/ ill  [an  Grant,! 
and;  b  ing  so  bound,  I  rcgre*  m  M,h  that  l\ 
must  administer  injustice  in  i^>is  case,  and] 
dismiss  tho.  petition. 

The  agrarian  spir'l  prevails  in  Westmeathl 
anvl  lias  prevailed  for  years  in  extreme   in- 
tcnf"'y.     Within  a  period  of  comparativeljl 
recent  many  outrages  of  this  kind  have  occur- 
red, and,  as  usual,  they  remain  umliscover- 
ed.      From  the  summit  (jf  one  of  the  low  I 
hills  that  mark  the  bo^indary  ot  this  county 
and   Meath,   one  of  the  moct  experienced 
lawyers   in  Ireland   pointed   out  to  me  the 
acmal  spots  of  14  of  these   crimes  which  I 
have  escaped  the  ave-iging  hand  of  justice. 
Within   the  last  few  months  two  agrarian  I 
murders   of  an    atrocious    chi.ractor   have 
been  committed ;   but  tiiere  is  r.othing  very 
peculiar  in  th'.'m,    save  th^.t,   aa  usual,   the'v  | 
show  traces  of  system,  aid  \v      done  under 
more   or  less   provooatioti.      The  first  was 
that  of  Mr.   Fothi^rston,   '■nd  some  of  the 
facts  are  in  dispute,   though   I  have  endea- 
voured, if  possible  to  reconcile  thorn.     Mr. 
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inths  two  agrarian 
IS    chiracfcr   have 
sre  is  nothing  very 
"■t,    an  lisual,    they 
'd  w       dene  under 
n-       The  first  wa^ 
"iid  some  of  the 
jh   I  have  endea- 
sncile  tbom.     Mr. 
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ktherston,  it  is  said,  was  rather  a  hard  man, 
Ind  in  1868  resolved  to  raise  the  rents  of  a 
loorland  which,  I  have  been  informed,  had 
Jeen  reclaimed  by  the  adjoining   tenants, 
Ind  on  which  some  had  made  improvements. 
They  reiused  to  pay  the  increased  rents ;  and 
lotices  to  quit  having  been  threatened,   the 
Eu'ated  gentleman  wai  foully  murdered.    In 
fhe  second  case,  n  Mr.  Anketell,  a  station- 
laster  on  theIVlidUndliailway,wa3  assassina- 
ted because,  having  made  himself  unpopular 
hy  the  dismissal  of  servants,  he  afterwards 
entered  on  a  STall  piece  of  land,from  which, 
hear,  hd  advised  that  the  occupier  should 
t)e  removed.      Such  is  the  state  of  this  fine 
country;  and,  from  testimony  which  lean 
tely  on,  I   have  reason  to  believe   that  the 
iiiband  Society  is  more  or  less  organized  in 
IWestmeath  at  this  moment.   The  immediate 
causes  of  this  prevalence  of  crime,  I  cannot 
Idoubt,  Pre  that  agrarianism  has  been  unpun- 
Tished  for  years  in  this  district,  aud  that  it 
iwas  called  into  being,  and  has  been  kept 
jalive,  bythe  "clearances"    of  estates,  and 
■by  the  extension  of   the  system  of  large 
[farms.      It  may,  however,  be  not  unworthy 
(of  notice  that    Westmeath,    like  Tipperary, 
Iwas  for  several  centuries  the  scene  of  civil 
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I  war  aud  dissensions  of  race  ;  nor  is  it  im- 
probable that  the  habits  of  lawlessness  and 
moral  disorder  then  formed  have  survived 
down  to  the  present  age.  One  circumstance 
must  be  borne  in  mind  by  a  candid  student 
of  the  Irish  Land  Question.  Westmeath, 
especially  on  its  eastern  border,  is  one  of 
the  parts  of  Ireland  which  contains  a  very 
large  admixture  of  English  blood,  yet  it  has 
always  been  a  seat  of  agrarian  outrage. 
This— and  I  shall  recur  to  this  point — is  an 
awkward  fact  for  those  who  ascribe  agraii- 
anism  to  the  inherent  savageness  and  ruth- 
lessness  of  th*?  aboriginal  race. 


No.    XIII. 

Trim,  Sept.  17. 

I  drove  on  u  considerable  circuit  from 
MuUingar  to  this  l!*tle  town,  as  I  particular- 
ly wished  to  examine  the  country.  The 
route  followed  a  se  ies  of  up'-.nds,  for  the 
most  part  of  thin  anj  cold  soil,  inhabited  bv 
a  poor  peasantry,  until  I  reached  the  high 
water-shed  that  separates  the  affluents  of 
the  Boyne  and  the  Shannon  ;  whence,  lead- 
ing on  the  left  the  hills  that  form  the  bound- 
ary  between  Moath  and  Cavan,  I  descended 
into  what  has  been  called  with  propriety 
the  Leicestershire  of  Ireland.  As  you  make 
your  way  into  the  loN^lauds,  the  superb 
i>('stures  of  Meath  appear,  you  pass  through 
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a  succession  of  breadths  of  verdure  ranged 
over  by  magnificent  kine,  and  you  see  a  few 
spots  only  of  inferior  land,  to  which  a  race 
of  petty  occupiers  clin|,  almost  lost  in  the 
rich  expanses  around.  The  fine  grass  lands 
increase,  and  the  poor  tracts  diminish,  after 
leaving  the  small  county  town  of  Athboy; 
and  the  whole  scene  is  of  this  character 
until,  overtopped  by  surrounding  masses  of 
ruins,  the  straggling  roofs  of  Trim  are 
seen  along  the  gentle  slopes  of  the  Boyne. 
Trim,  once  an  important  fortress  of  the 
Pale,  fhe  scene  of  more  than  one  of  its  rude 
Parliaments,  and  a  point  of  vantage  against 
the  Celtic  tribes  when,  from  their  distant 
morasses  and  hills,  they  poured  down  on 
the  adjoining  plain,  is  still  the  canital  of 
the  county  of  Meath  ;  but  it  is  little  more 
than  a  declining  village,  and  it  has  a  dreary 
and  decaying  aspect.  Like  most  of  the 
towns  not  far  from  Dublin,  it  has  not  impro- 
ved during  several  years  ;  and  its  ill-built 
houses  and  slovenly  streets  are  without  a 
single  attractive  feature.  The  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  place,  however,  abounds  in 
objects  of  no  common  interest.  From  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  Boyne,  close  by,  rise 
the  towers  of  a  mighty  Norman  stronghold, 
said  to  have  been  built  by  Hugh  de  Lacy, 
the  powerful  Lieutenant  of  Henry  II.,  who, 
in  the  words  of  the  old  chronicler, — 

"A  Trym  ferma  une  meisun, 
"  E  fosse  jeta  envirun  ;" 

and  the  wide  sweep  of  the  moat  and  outer 
walls  is  almost  uninjured,  save  at  the  points 
where  they  have  been  destroyed  by  the  bat- 
teries of  Cromwell,  that  omnipresent  Thala- 
ba  of  Irish  tradition.  Lower  down,  resting 
on  soft  grassy  lawns,  the  ruins  of  ancient 
religious  houses  throw  tueir  shadows  over 
the  tranquil  stream;  and  near  them  a  single 
majestic  shaft  cf  exquisite  beauty  springs 
fronnbe  plam,  and  overlooking  whatever 
of  grand  or  mean  man  has  created  around, 
commands  like  a  be£  con  the  landscape  ior' 
miles,  a  fitting  imago  of  that  imperial 
Church  which  far  and  wide  spreads  its  pot- 
ent irifiuence  over  this  Catholic  iaiid  aud 
Catholic  people.  Here,  as  elsewhere,"!  was 
happy  to  observe  that  the  care  of  ministers 
alien  to  them  had  repaired  and  protected 
these  uoble  ruins ;  in  this  act  of  reverence 
may  we  not  hope  to  see  a  sign  of  the  miti- 
gation of  the  feuds  which  for  centuries  have  '  •  •  'v  « 
distracled  this  island,  and  an  omen  of  re- 
conciliation and  peace. 

There  is  a  remarkable  sameness  of  char-  /?jxK^g^  \  , 
acter  in  the  scenery  of  the  county  of  Meath. 
its  two  chief  rivers,   the  Br'yne   and  Blacky 
\;ater,  flow  through  brotid  valleys  of  mar- 
vellous  plenty  ;    the  eye  dwells  with  delight 
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tract,  too, 
evidences 


on  verdant  solitudes,  the  domain  of  almost 
unrivalled  herds,  on  a  succession  of  noble 
country  seats  in  the  midst  ot  fine  parks  and 
wooded  enclosures,  ou   the  remains  of   old 
castles  of  the  Pale,  intermingled  with  rustic 
homes  and    fnrrjsteads,  on  a  landscape  dis- 
closing, in  rich  variety  ,long  settled  wealth, 
and  the  bounty  of  natur'?.      Beyond,  the 
country  is  a  series  of  plains,  in  places  rising 
into  gentle  eminences,  and  here  and  there 
intersected  by   low  hills,  until  it  touches  the 
borders  ot  Cavan  and  Louth  ;  and  this  vast 
abounds  in   fruitfulncss,  and  in 
of  successful    culture  and   opu- 
lence.    From  the  lof'iy  mound  of  the  hill  of 
Tara  you  behold  a  panorama  of  rural  splen- 
dour, hjge  spaces  of  gr.iss  land,  green  lines 
of  wood,  and  heauli^ul  demesnes  spread  all 
around ;  and  the  fair  scene  extends  to  the  far 
horizon.  As  you  travel  through  the  country, 
however,  you  come  upon   districts  of  poor 
light  lauJ,    in  some  places  of  considerable 
extent ;  and  hero  you  meet  again,  and,  that 
too.  in  an  unprosjierous  and  mckwaid  slate, 
the  small  tillage  holdings  and  farms  (,f  the 
native  peasantry.     Along  the  edges,  too,  of 
the  great  tracts  of  pasturage  you  find  com- 
munities  of  this    ''  ^cription,   and  they  ap- 
peared to  me,    in  almost  every  instance,    to 
exhibit  signs  of  very  great  poverty.    Meath, 
therefore,  may  be  described  gener;illy  as  an 
immense  grazing  region  of  admirable  fertil- 
ity, whh  intervals  of    sterile  land  between  ; 
the  first  engrossed  by  wealthy  occupiers,  the 
.   last  abandoned  to  a  poor,  struggling  race  ; 
and  thus,  like  Westmeath,  except  that  its 
fine  land  is   in  much  greater  proportion,  it 
presents   remarkable   contrasts  of  husband- 
ry,  and  social   diversities  not  less  remark- 
able. 

It  might  have  been  supposed  that  a  coun- 
ty like  this,  especially  since  the  great  rise 
in  the  price  of  cnttle  of  laie  \  ears,  would 
have  been  in  the  highest  degree  progressive. 
Yet  it  may  be  affirmed  that  though  Meath, 
like  every  other  part  of  Ireland,  has'a3van- 
.         y^^ced  since  the  social  revolilion  of  1846,  the 

W5jt,it*ft''"*idvance  has  been  less  than  we  might  have 
expected.  Statistics  are  often  unsafe  guides; 
but  the  admirable  Government  returns  of 
Ireland  appear  to  show  that  Meath  has  im- 
proved more  slowly  during  the  last  two  de- 
cade, than"  any  of  the  adjoining  counties 
/         /.i_*'^'^  which  it  m  y  be  fitly  compared.      The 

./i^wf-//r  live  stocl.  of  Meath,  its  staple  product,  has 
increased  in  value  since  1841  at  the  rate  of 
aboui  5',)  per  cent.  ;  the  value   of  the  live 
stock  of  Louth  and  Kildare  has  increased 
Li//         in  about  fETo    same  proportion ;    but  there 

itiMJlt^  has  been  an  increase  of  more  than  60  per 

/      cent,  in    the   value  of    the  live    stock  of 

^^  /       Wicklow.    In  this  there  is,  perhaps,  nothing 
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remarkable,  but  w.ien  wo  add  that  between! 
1855    and    18G8  the    agricultural    area  of| 
Meath  has  diminished  at    the  rate  of  not 
leas  than  17  per  cent.,  whereas  that  of  Louth  I 
and  Kildaio  has  contracted  at  the  rate  ot 
6  per  cent,  o  :ly,  and  that  of  Wicklow  ha» 
hardly    diminished    at  all,    this    diflference] 
certaiuly  is  significant.     It  should  be  observ- 
ed, too,  that  this  slowness    of    pi  ogress  ia- 
the  case  of  Meath    coincides  with    an  ex- 
traordinary"   decrease   of   nopulation  ^    an3  I 
That,  except  in  me  instance  ot  Louth,  the 
more  rapid    prosjierity  of   the  other  coun- 
ties has  concurred    with    a    much  smaller 
decrease  ;  the    number  of   the  inhabitants 
of  Meatli  having  been  reduced,  since  1831, 
at  the  rate  of  82    per   cent,,  that  of  Kil- 
dare little   more  than  one-third,    and  that 
of    V/icklow    about    one-hull.       Curiously 
enough,    moreover,    the    average    size    ot 
farms  in  Meath    is  very  much  larger  than 
in  ary  of  the  other  counties,  and  in  Meath 
the  consolidation  of  holdings  has  been  re- 
markable of   late  years.       Those  facts  do 
not    warrant    any    wide    conclusions ;    but 
they  certainly  are  suggestive  and  interest 
ing;    and  may    possibly    indicate  that  the 
point  has  been  passed  at  which,  painful  as 
it  is  to  write  it,  a  reduction  of  the  redun-' 
og^%  population  was  an  essential  conditiQiT 
of  progress  in  Ireland. 

The  sociil  economy  of  this  county  Is  in 
the  highest  degree  interesting,  and  deserves 
careful  and  minute  attention.  There  being 
comparatively  little  tillage,  and  the  grass 
lands,  unlike  those  of  the  Golden  Vale, 
being  rather  feeding  than  dairy  grounds,  the 
demand  for  agricultural  labour  is  small, 
and  the  agricultural  labourers  as  a  class 
seemed  to  me  to  be  poorer  here  than  else- 
where. They  wete  often  ill-clad,  a^d  evi- 
dently ill  fed  :  they  had  sometimes  a  pov- 
erty stricken  look  ;  I  do  not  think  I  can 
put  their  \yagcs  at  a  higher  rate  than  from 
5s.  to  93 

are  not 
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a  week^  and  even  at   that  rate 


wages  are  not  constant ;  the  contrast  was 
gainful  between  their  condition  and  the  evi- 
dences of  the  prosperity  around.  The  rent 
of  land  in  the  time  of  Arthur  Young  varied 
from  about  40s.  for  the  best  soils  to  about 
63.  or  7s.  for  the  worst  the  Irish  acre  ;  at 
the  period  of  the  Devon  Commission  it  had 
risen  to  from  £3  10?.  to  lus.  ;  it  is  now 
probably  from  £4,  to  16s.  I  do  not  think 
the  rect  of  the  pastures  high  consideiing 
their  extraordinary  excellence — though 
coarser  in  herbage  than  those  of  Tippe- 
rary,  they  are  more  productive,  and  "hold 
the  grass"  better — and  remembering  the 
proximity  of  first-rate  markets ;  but  here 
as  elsewhere  the  poor  tillage  lands  appear- 
ed  to    me    in   some    places    high-rented. 


•Muui^Ci^  ^  J^  j^t^tf^^  ^'^^i^H^.^^-^Lc, 


e,   and  the  ^rass 


I  Farms  inMeath  vary  greatly  in  extent, 
from  immense  grazing  tructs  of  2,000 
and  3,000  acres  to  small  patches  of 
three  or  lour  ;  and  the  daas  of 
what  in  Ireland  are  fair-sized  farms,  those 
from  20  to  h'^  acres,  are,  it  would  apiiear, 

I  compWtSTvely  uncommon  The  large  farm- 
ers, speaking  genorailv,  are  wealthy;  in- 
deed, not  a  low  considcraljle  fortunes  from 
£50,000  to  £150,000  have  been  made  in 
grazing  within  this  century,  but  the  small 
farm^f^  ftre  evidenilv  hadlv  off,  and  in  many 
instances  had  the  look  of  poverty.  J  heir 
dwellings  wore  iii  many  places  wretched, 
inud  cabma  often  without  a  chimney ;  the7" 


complained  exceedingly  of  the  want  of  fuel 
the  turf  boijs  beiny  exhausted  or  distant ; 
their  dress  and  i.ppcaiance  were  squalid 
and  mean  ;  and,  collected  as  they  were  on 
the  barren  spots  t!nit  occasionally  divided 
the  expa-ises  of  pasture,  they  reminded  me 
of  a  declining  race,  yielding  gradually  to  a 
new  order  of  things. 

The  landed  sysiom  of  Moath  has  some 
features' tliat  distinguish  it  broadly  from  the 
landed  system  of  any  of  tliu  other  counties  I 
have  seen.  As  early  as  the  close  of  the 
12th  ceutuiy  this  majiiHicont  region  was 
parcelled  out  among  Norman  barons  of  the 
Pale;  and  though  the  wave  of  revolution 
and  civil  war  lias  passed  over  Meath  like 
the  rest  of  Ireland,  a  considerable  number 
of  i'amilies  in  this  county  are  descended 
from  the  first  conquering  sicttlers.  A  large 
proportion  of  these  still  a'^lhere  to  the 
Church  and  the  faith  of  their  forefathers, 
and  perhaps  an  eii;hth  of  the  soil  of  Meath 
is  in  the  ownorsliin.  i'.t  this  time,  of  Roman 


is  still  a  byword  of  rcveronce'in  the  country, 
met  the  eye  in  an  antique  miniature.     A 
striking    image   of  the   penal    code.,    from 
which  lord  and  dependents   alike  suffered, 
was  seen  in   a  succession   of   i)ortiait8,   in 
which   plumed    courtiers    and    dames,    all 
jewels,  gave  way  to  obscure  squires  and  their 
unknown   helpmates.     Li'^se   r>y  tlie  towers 
of  a  stately  pile,  over  the  porch  of  which  a 
legend   records  that  its  (irst  .stone  was  laid 
in  the   reign   of  Henry  ]I.,    is  iho  chapel, 
where  the  heads  of  the  family  and  their  de- 
pendents   during    many    generaiions    have 
joined  together  in  common   v/oiship.     At  a 
short  distance   is   the   consecrated  ground, 
w^fire,    ftmicj    ruina  miido  by  Puritan  L^uns. 
they   mingle   in  death  their  duat  together. 
All  the  country  side  t^'lls  the  same    tale  oT 
the  goodness  and  virtues  of  the  race  :  how 
they   nave  never   disturbed    a    tenan*,   or 
thought  of  unfairly  raising  rent ;  how  gentle 
are  their  chanties  to  the  poor  ;  how  well  it 
is  for  those  under  their  protection.     "  And 
yet  why  not?'  was  the  remark  to  mo  of  a 
peasant,  eloquent  in  his  simplicity;   ''they 
have  been  here  these  700   yearSj    and  tli'^y 
have    lived,   prayed,   an!  died  a'niong  tlieir 
own  people."     lour  readers  in  Ireland  will 


Catholic  gentlemnii  of  iin(i(Mit  lineatrn.  f 
nrade  particular  inquiiy  as  to  the  effects  of 
this  cointidenco,  so  uncommon  in  Ireland — 
the  relation  ol  landlord  and  tenant  adorned 
by  long  association  and  religious  sympathy  ; 
and,  as  might  have  been  expected,  these 
estates  are  usually  co.'.tres  of  order  and 
content,  though,  as  i  snail  notice  hereafter, 
TEe  elements  cf  disturbance  abound  in 
Meath.  Not  tliat  many  of  the  Protestant 
landlords  of  the  county  are  not  quite  as 
liberal  to  their  denenduiits.  as  kind-hearted, 
as  generous,  as  humane,  as  the  representa- 
tives of  these  Catholic  houses ;  but  the 
great  link  of  community  of  faith,  continuing 
through  centuries,  being  absent,  they  are 
not  equally  identified  with  the  people,  and 
noTequally  beloved  by  them.  1  visited  the 
abode  ol  one  of  ♦hese  iincient  families,  and 
was  forcibly  reminded  how  all  that  I  saw 
was  in  harmony  with  traditions  and  senti- 
ments that  appeal  to  the  hearts  of  the  Irish 
peasantry.  The  sad  features  of  one  of  the 
House,  a  martyred  archbishop  whose  name 


easily  recognize  to  whom  this  brief  descrip-  i 

tion  applies.     But   it   mny  not   be   so  ^well     y.  \ 

known  in  England  that  the  old  Anglo-Nor-  z?,,./^^  | 
man  house  o£  Kimrj^^  is  not  more  remarkable  T 

for  social  worth  than  for  discharging  nobly 
the  duties  of  property. 

In  instances  like  these,  too  uncommon  in 
Ireland,  you  see  aristocracy  in  its  fairest 
tope,  the  crown  of  contented  social  life, 
and  you  perceive  at  once  its  beneficent 
influence.  But,  though  the  circumstances 
of  several  estates  in  Meath  are  of  this  happy 
character,  the  landed  .system  of  the  county, 
as  a  whole,  presents  some  painful,  though 
instructivie,  features.  A  co.isiderable  and 
increasing  number  of  landlords  keep  large 
tracts  of  pasture  in  their  own  hands,  and 
farm  them  on  their  own  account ;  the  whole  .  y 

of  the  remaining  good  grass-lands  is  in  the  f         Ay 
possession  of  substantial  farmers;  and,  as  I '''*'*^'^; 
have  said,  tl  e  poor  peasantry  are  releyatect/^yJ^^ff^/ ^ 
to  the  interior  soils.     The  result  is  the  most  ~  v  ' 

marked  contrastljetween  agricultural  wealth'^«/<t^ifty^  , 
and  poverty  tnat  I  have  met,  as  yet,   in  any  JL  t    \ 

part  of  Ireland,   and  a  corresponding  divi-/^'*^^*^*'^y   i*' 
society.      The  ricli  J^' 


sion  in   the  ranks   of 

gSHTlfiffifen   and   rich  lariUGrS'in  this  county 

are,   speaking  generally,  exceedingly  rich; 

the  peasantry  and  agricultural  laborers  are.        "*'^ 

as  I  have   noticed,   exceedingly  poor ;  and 

the  line  of  separation  between  these  classes         ,; 

is  marked    by  harsh  and  frrievous  dislinc-  4 

tions.      To  this  circumstance,   and,   also, 

because  eyictions  during  the  last  20  years 
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e  been  very  frequent  nrMeath,  is,  I  am   others,    is 


ittUa**^ 


have 

convinced,  to'  bo  nininly  ascribed  the  pocu 
liar  spirit  of  disuoiiteut  which  is  too  preva- 
lent in  tliis  county.  The  poorer  classes, 
forced  oft"  from  th«'soil  by  the  oneration  ot 
influences  they  cannot  comprehend,  and 
often  pinched  by  distress  and  want,  feel 
angry  and  jealous  of  the  rich ;  and  there  is 
a  great  dial  ot  dissutislac'.ion  in  Meuth, 
though  not  a  few  of  the  liuidlords  are  loved 
by  the  people  with  peculiar  vfigurd,  th  ugh 
tranquillity  reigns  iijjon  th'  .r  estates,  and 
though  the  country  gentlemen  of  Meath,  as 
a  class,  are  abuve  the  average  of  Irish  land- 
lords, and,  if  somewhat  exact  ami  money- 
making,  are  usually  highly  cultivated  and 
refined.  'I'ho  consequ*  nee  of  this  state  of 
things  is  that  deeds  of  lawlessness  and  out- 
rages have  been  too  common  in  this  county. 
More  than  one  attempt  at  assa>8ination  has 
been  made,  and  I  was  shown  a  whole  mass 
of  threatening  letters  which,  not  only,  as 
usually  is  the  case,  had  reference  to  the 
taking  of  land,  but  related  to  the  dismissal 
of  farm  servants  and  to  the  reduction  of  the 
rate  of  wages.  The  spirit  that  animates 
these  misde3ds,  though  essentially  of  an 
agrarian  kind,  is,  nevertheless,  not  purely 
agrarian  ;  it  is  not  equally  sustained  by  a 
principle ;  it  is  not  so  systematic  in  its  ob- 
jects; it  is  more  akin  to  hatred  of  f)roperty 
and  dislike  of  existing  social  arrangements. 
In  a  word,  it  resembles  in  some  degree  the 
passions  which,  as  we  know,  agitated  the 
country  people  in  some  parts  of  England, 
when,  as  in  Meuth  in  this  generation,  the 
peasantry  in  the  IGth  century  were  gradually 
driven  to  the  poor  tillage  lands,  and  graziers 
settled  on  the  rich  pastures.  It  is  deserving 
of  notice  that  this  peculiar  and  dangerous 
development  of  ngrarianism  has  displayed 
itself  in  a  part  of  Ireland  that,  having  been 
in  the  heart  of  the  Palo,  is  inhabited  by  an 
Anglicized  race,  and  is  throughout  pene- 
trated by  English  elements. 

The  state  of  society  we  see  in  Meath  in- 
uces  me  to  make  two  short  reflections.  In 
the  first  place.  I  would  ask  Mr.  Mill,  or  any 
other  advocate  ot"  "fixity  of  tenure"  at  a 
rent  to  be  settled  by  tlie  State,  how  he  would 
apply  his  system  to  the  case  of  the  magnifi- 
cent grazing  tracts  of  this  county.  These 
lands,  when  farmed,  are  almost  all  held  in 
very  large  farms  by  capitalist  graziers ;  and 
either  the  landlords  make  the  improvements, 
or  no  improvements  are  required  on  these 
splendid  pastures.  How  is  the  Legislature 
to  interfere  in  these  instances  between  con- 
tractors who  stand  on  pertectly  equal  terms, 
to  deprive  the  landlord  of  that  property 
which,  not  augmented  by  the  industry  of 


in  a  real  and  natural  sense  his  { 
own,  and  to  transmute  his  land  into  a  mere 
rentchargd  ?  Is  it  not  evident  that  thii  I 
would  be  a  mere  wild  removal  of  the  land.  | 
marks  of  right,  a  simple  perversion  of  com- 
mon justice  ?  Jiut  if  all  instances  of  this 
class  in  Ireland,  and  of  other  chisses  ahalo- 
gous  to  it,  are  to  be  excepted  from  the  p  o- 
posed  reform,  of  what  value  is  "  fixity  of  1 
tenure"  as  a  panacea  of  universal  applica- 
tion, or  even  as  a  practical  question  ?  Are 
we  to  divide  Ireland  into  a  land  of  Egypt 
under  the  dark  influence  of  theCommon  Law, 
and  into  a  land  of  Goshen,  rejoicing  in  the 
divine  light  of  the  new  philosophy?  I  might 
enlarge  upon  this  point,  but  this  is  hardly 
the  place  to  discuss  it,  nor  do  I  think  it  a 
very  profitable  topic.  In  the  second  place, 
[  would  briefly  remark  that  the  example  of 
England  ought  to  warn  us  how  idle  it  woura 
T)e  to  interfere  directly  with  the  o  d-^r  of 
things  which  at  this  moment  we  see  being 
accomplished  at  Meath,  the  extension  of  the 
area  of  pasturage.  The  same  cliange  ex- 
actly occurrfifl  ill  KnjlaT^^I  on  the  dissolution 
of  the~feudal  system,  and  Tudor  legislation 
in  vain  endeavoured  to  bafSo  the  irresistible 
energies  of  commerce,  to  keep  the  small 
tenants  in  their  holdings,  to  exclude  "  the 
covetous  graziers,"  who  tried  to  supplant 
them.  It,  too,  had  i' i  schencs  of  "fixity 
of  tenure,"  describei  grajihically  by  Mr. 
Froune,  of  limiting  tlin  f  ytnnt  nf  farniSj  of 
regulating  harshly  dealings  in  land ;  yet  we 
fcnow  that  they  proved  utterly  trui'tless.  and 
djd  not  stay  the  inevitable  revolution.     But 


mough  this  is  true,  and  no  legislative  device 
could  gain  for  the  poor  peasant  of  Meath  a 
footing  upon  the  fertile  tracts  oice  occupied, 
perhaps,  by  his  forefathers,  'ind  from  which 
he  is  now  disappearing,  that  is  no  reasflXL 
why  the  law  nf  |ftnnrft,  the  Conditions  under 
which  he  holds  his  farmstead,  are  to  render 
him  liable  to  injustice.     He  is  entitled  to 


have  hisjiatural  ri'i^hts  assured,  not  stand  in 
the  way  of  the  march  oi'  society. 

The  peasantry  of  Meath,  in  ray  judgment, 
have  less  claims  in  respect  of  improvements 
than  those  of  any  of  the  counties  I  have 
visited.  Whatever  they  may  have  done  for 
the  land  years  ago  has,  in  most  places,  been 
wholly  effaced  ;  the  Legislature  must  con- 
sider their  equity  gone  wherever  they  have 
been  detached  from  the  soil  ■,  and,  in  truth, 
they  usually  appeared  to  me  as  if  they  felt 
that  they  could  not  maintain  their  g'ound, 
and  that  attempts  to  improve  would  be 
worse  than  useless.  Nevertheless,  even  in 
this  county,  I  do  not  doubt  that  a  minute 
scrutiny  by  a  judicial  tribunal  upon  the  spot 
would  show  that  the  peasantry  in  some  dis- 
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tricts  hnd  contributed  to  the 
land,  and  for  this  they  have  a 
pensation. 

The  practice  of  selling   the 
farms,  thouffh  not  common  in 
orevailsin 


valde  of  the 
title  to  com- 


oodwill   of 


IS  county. 
Ota  along  its  northern  border. 


where  it  comes  within  the  influence  of  iJis- 
ter.  I  shall  discuss  this  subject  at  some 
length  when  I  shall  consider  the  ^tenant- 
right  of  the  North  ;  but  I  will  venture  here 
on  one  or  two  remarks.  If  we  were  to  sit 
down  to  construct  a  landed  system,  on  a 
tabula  rasa  by  economic  prii-.cipies,  this 
usuago  must  be  pronounced  vicious  ;  it 
could  only  grow  up  in  a  ccuntry  in  which 
land  is  the  sole  or  principal  fund  for  invesf- 
ment,  and  in  which  tenures  are  usually  pre- 
carious. It  is  obvious  that  if  small  capitals 
could  find  easily  profitable  outlets  in  Ireland 
Irish  tenants  would  not  habitually  sink 
enormous  sums  in  purchases  which,  as  a 
general  rule,  yield  hardly  any  interest ;  nor 
would  they  do  this  if,  without  tfieir  outlay, 
they  could  rely  on  a  long  continuous  poss- 
ession. The  money  invPstpH  in  hnyinir 
goodwill  is  virtually  a  premium  paid  by  the 
tenant  lor  the  security  which  it  usually  as- 
sures; it  is  a  deposit  to  obtain  a  warranty 
of  title  which  landlords,  with  few  exceptions 
respect ;  and,  though  the  practice  is  objec- 
tionable in  the  abstract,  it  works,  in  my 
judgment,  well  on  the  whole,  in  the  actual 
state  of  the  Irish  land  system,  as  it  has  a 
tendency  to  quiet  possession.  At  all  events, 
however  that  may  be,  the  practice  exists, 
and  has  grown  into  custom,  over  an  art'U  of 
not  inconsiderable  extent,  even  in  the  mid- 
land counties  of  Ireland ;  and,  since  this  is 
80,  it  is  high  time  for  Parliament  to  examine 
the  real  nature  of  the  relations  constituted 
in  this  way,  and  of  the  legitimate  rights  that 
flow  from  them.  At  tl  's  w  ment  an  Irish 
tenant  who,  on  estates  wiim.»  tiieusuage  ex- 
ists, frivea,  perhaps,  j^2Q  an  acre  for  gojd- 
will,  acquires  nothing  in  point  of  law,  ex- 
cept the  interest  of  the  seller,  a  mere  ten- 
ancy at  wiil  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a 
liund£ed^  though IHe  landlord  must,  on  the 
hypothesis,  acquiesce,  and  though  he  us- 
ually encourages  the  purchas_e,  as  he  ob- 
tains througn  it  payment  ot  arrears,  and  a 
guarantee  lor  the  tutu  re  renll  In  point  ot 
fact,  iiowever,  the  purchasing  tenant  con- 
siders justly  that  he  has  bought  a  real  though 
indefinite  estate  in  the  land,  equivalent  in 
some  degree  to  his  outlay ;  and  usage  sanc- 
tions the  supposition,  for  few  landlords 
would  think  of  violating  the  tenant-right 
that  had  thus  been  paid  for,  and  in  these  in- 
stances fixity  of  tenure,  as  a  rule,  ia  pstah. 
lishedbv  contract.  JNevertheless.  cases  oc- 
casionally  arise  in  which  needy  or  unprin- 


cipled men  will  turn  law  against  the  unpro- 
tected   custom,  and   extinguish   the   rights 
that  have  thus  been  created.     A  most  com 
petent  authority,  Judge  Longllcld,  in  evi-x" 
dence  he  gave  before ii  Piulisununtary  Com-  *^**»4L# 
mittee,  has  declared  that  such  wron;,'8  arc  0 

not  very  rare  on  the  part  of  iiurchiisers   in^ 

dr 


^eXiaiided  iiiStatca  Court,  an 
heard  of  several  exami)lcs.     is 
(lent  that  the  Legislature  must  put  an  end  to 
this  >  conflict  between   law  anl   fact    must 


il 


luve  inyseTT 
it   not  evi- 


'^ 


make  the  usage  law-worthy,  must  recognize 
the     truth    that    the     sale    of    i>nn"       " 
under    certain    conditions,    and    with  the^ 
landlord's    concurrence,  gives    an    iulereat      ^ 
which    must    hiu e    a    le^'al    status '    and 
that  estates  subject  tor  years  to  this  customjjjiljl^j* 
must  to  some  extent  be  assimilated  to  man-  ^  a 

ors,  in  which  the  copyholder  has  the  land,  ^^14^ 
and  the  lord  a  rentcharge.     This  would  be       ~ /  * 
merely  sanctioning  custom,  compelling  the 
bad  by  law  to  do   what  the  good  landlord 
does  from  respect  for  usage. 


Xo.  XIV. 
Enniscorthv,  Sept,  21. 


The  railway  fiom  Dublin  to  this  place 
runs  along  a  succession  of  beautiful  low- 
lands, covered  with  the  encroaching  suburbs 
of  the  capita],  or  thickly  studded  with 
country  seats  along  the  slopes  of  over-hang 
ing  mount;iins.  This  is  the  character  ot 
the  landscape  until  you  reach  the  gay  town 
of  Bray  ;  and  you  look  with  delight  on  the 
contiast  between  the  brown  heather-crowned 
hills  and  the  exquisite  scenes  of  civilization 
and  wealth  that  expand  as  you  travel  along  ] 

the  valley  beneath.    Even  iu  this  choice  and  | 

highly-cultivated  tract  you  see  the  remark-  ! 

able  varieties  of  husbandry  and  occupation    .  ■ 

I   have  alluded  to  before.     The  rich  Jow-^.|Yf>^^ ' 
lands  are  laid  out  in  some  places  in  mawnitiy'       J 

ntleTSe"n  nx^'^^^^ 


cent  farms,  held  evidently  by  ge 

capitalist  tenants;  the    mountain  sides  are       *"  ., '' 

still  largely  occupied  by  the  settlements  of  a  5^         A~- 
.poor  peasantry,  whose  assiduous  industry  has  ^^*^^^ 
gradually  enclosed  and  reclaimed  thousands   j  ~"  . 

Qf  acres  from  barrennesj!     l^'rom  Bray  the/^<^V>^ 
train  runs  along  a  line  cut  for  some      "        ' 
out  of  the  base  of  cliflTs  that  trend  p 
tously  into  the  sea,  or  crosses  the  wast  . 
a  sandy  shore ,  and  the  lovely  scenery  of  the 
interior  of    Wicklow— the   Switzerland    of 
Ireland  as  it  has  been  called — is  shut  out 
from  the  sight  by  intervening  mountains. 
After  leaving  the  quaint  old  town  of  Wick- 
low, you  proceed  inland  into  a  country  of 
hill  and  valley  picturesquely  combined,  with 
a    lofty    range    in  the  near  distance,  and 
you  again    meet   farms   of  all    sizes   and 


•ay  the/lt!^tn^ 
I  miles  J^  y 
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kindi,  and  fair  mansions  with  noble  parks, 
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^^Xj/hamlets,  occasionally,  of  mud  cabins.     As 
na*4f>t^^^  advance  you  go  througli  an. enchanting 
region   of  lowlands,    flowing    with   gentle 
streams,  that  divide  terraces  of  wooded  emi- 
nences, and  eye  and  mind  feel  the  subtle 
J       rharm  sacred  to   the  muse   of  Moore,    the 

l/t^i^*—    long  and  delicious   vista  of   the  Vale   of 
.  (^         Avoca,.    At  Arklow  the  sea  is   again  seen 

>y  0  ferfiaking  in  foaming  rollers  on  that  dange- 

*Vj^iP^-*-  rous  coast;  and  thence  the  line  turns  inland 
again,  and  follows  a  tract  of  table-hind,  here 
and  there  dotted  with  country  seats,  and 
edged  t>y  masses  of  bold  hills,  but  without 
features  of  peculiar  interest.  At  last  you 
reach  the  green  fertile  flats  that  on  either 
side  mark  the  course  ot  the  Slaney  ;  and 
A-Ujtu  ere  long  the  gray  slated  roots  of  Ennis- 
/  corthy  are  seen  hanging  on  the  brow  of  a 
slope  that  stretches  down  to  thi  verge  of 
the  river.  High  above  rises  the  square 
tower  of  one  of  the  best  of  Fugin's  crea- 
tions, a  Catholic  Cathedral  -^f  majestic  pro- 
portions ;  while  below,  commanding  the 
ycourse  of  the  stream,  spreads  a  massiv^ 
keep  of  the  12th  century,  still,  alter  the 
lapse  ot  centuries,  habitalilp.  These  are 
the  most  striking  features  of  the  place  ;  but 
it  possesses  some  other  interesting  buildings 
— a  Protestant  Church  rot  without  s} mme- 
try,  ai\d  a  lunatic  asylum  admirably  de- 
signed and  arranged.  Ireland  contains  a 
considerably  larger  proportion  of  the  un- 
happy inmates  of  these  institutions  than  the 
ether  divisions  of  these  kingdoms. 

As  my  habit  is,  I  have  visited  tha  country 
around  Enuiscorthy  ior  several  miles,  and  I 
have  been,  on  the  whole,  much  pleased  with 
it.  It  is  lor  the  most  part  an  upland  tract, 
swelling  here  and  there  in  gentle  hills,  and 
at  points  closed  in  by  ranges  of  mountains, 
and  it  is  fairly  divided  into  pasturage  and 
tillage.  The  land  is  usually  rather  thin  and 
light,  except  in  the  fertile  valley  of  the 
Slaney,  whore  it  forms  admirable  meadows 
and  ])astures,  and  along  the  grassy  and  ver- 
dant banks  of  the  difTerent  affluents  of  that' 
river.  In  the  neighbourhood  there  are  some 
fine  seats,  Castlebero  especially,  that  of 
Xiord_Carcw,  I  eing  a  rare  specimen  of  good 
taste  and  splendour;  and  the  farms  arc  of 
all  classes  and  sizes,  the  farmsteads  being 
not  seldom  excellent  but  occasionally  of  an 
inferior  character.  I  do  not,  however,  at 
present  intenH  to  describe  this  neighbour- 
hood at  an  •  length,  for  it  resembles  gener- 
ally that  of  Wexford,  and  in  my  next  letter 
I  hope  to  give  a  tolerably  exact  and  full  ac- 
count of  the  social  organization  of  the  entire 
county.  My  object  in  this  letter  is  to  show 
what  liberal  dealing,  Recurity  of  tenure^  and 
contorming  the  usages  of'  tne  country  have 
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effected  in  and  about  this  place,  in  tlie  case  | 
of  a  tract  of  considprab'e  extent,  under  cir 
cumstances  not,  in  some  respects,  favourable  I 
to  the  welfare  of  landed  property.  Ennis- 
corthy  is  a  thriving  little  town;  it  has  the 
look  of  prosperous  industry  ;  it  abounds  in 
substantial  slated  houses  ;  its  inhabitants 
are  remarkably  orderly  and  contented  ,  and 
if  it  has  some  rows  of  ugly  mud  cabins,  it  ia 
because  these  spots  have  not  yet  felt  the 
good  influence  to  which  it  owes  so  much. 
A  tract  on  either  side  of  the  place  strikes 
the  eye  at  once  as  singularly  civilzed,  as 
presenting  markedly  the  signs  of  comfort,  of 
good  cultivation,  of  rural  wealth,  as  being 
distiniiuished  from  the  tracts  around  by  the 
excellence  of  the  homesteads,  the  neatneps 
of  the  fields,  and  the  evidences  of  successful 
husbandry.  This  tract  and  Enniscoithy 
itself  belong  to  the  Earl  of  Portsmouth, 
and  have  been  for  a  long  time  in  his  family; 
and  the  general  opinion  of  all  classes,  men 
in  business,  bankers,  merchants,  and  tarai- 
ers,  is  that  the  prosperity  existing  around  is 
caused  almost  wholly  by  the  peculiar  manner 
in  which  the  estate  has  been  managed  and 
administered  during  a  considerable  period. 
This  concurrence  of  judgments,  so  uncom- 
m.on  in  Ireland,  led  me  to  examine  with 
some  care  the  circumstances  relating  to  the 
property.  I  have  fortunately  been  able  to 
obtain  information  of  the  best  kind  from  a 
trustworthy  source  ;  and  the  whole  case  cer 
tainly  deserves  attention  from  any  impartial 
student  of  the  Irish  land  question  who  can 
apply  a  candid  judgment  to  facts,  unbiassed 
by  dominant  theory. 

Some  fifty  ytJi^r"  ^'^'^  the  Portsmouth  estate 
was  worth  about  5,000Z.  n  year,  and  differed 
but  slijihlly  from  many  estates  in  Ireland  at 
the  same  period.  A  considerable  noi  tion  had 
been  Let  to  middlemen  at  low  rfini.<^  under 
old  leases ;  and  from  the  stimulus  of  war 
prices  and  of  that  multiplier  of  mankind, 
the  potato,  a  dema  population  of  affiaU 
tenants  ha  I  accumulated  under  these  Qiiyl 
^owners.  Ancther  part  of  (he  estate  was 
lieW  under  modern  leases,  at  full  lents,  and 
the  residue,  probably  a  third  of  the  whole, 
was  in  the  hands  of  ordinary  tenanls-at-wilj. 
The  late  Lord  Portsmouth  having  become 
insane  the  control  and  management  of  the 
estate  devolved  upon  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
in  most  instances,  to  a  proverb,  an  unfor- 
tunate  trustee  of  landed  property.  The 
Receiver,  however,  who  was  appointed  was 
a  man  of  no  common  worth  and  ability, 
and,  under  the  system  established  by  him, 
the  march  of  improvement  began  rapidly. 
Perceiving  justly  that  so  long  as  an  mter- 
mediate  "ynec  intervened  the  proprietor 
was  cut  off  from  the  soil,  and  that  this  par- 
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tition  of  interests  had  a  teadeiicy  to  mischief 
of  many  kinds,  he  applied  UiiuseU  by  every 
means  in  hia  power  to  disencumbering  the 
lands  of  middlemen^  and  whenever  a  lease 
of  this  class  fell  in  he  selected  the  most 
solvent  occupiers,  and  converted  them  into 
immediate  tenants,  having  previously  en- 
couraged them  to  build  and  improve.  In 
this  way  ho  g 
hfir  of  tenur 


^^ ,  ^_  in  the  in-        '  >- ^ 

the  Portsmouth  estate  we  see  the  **^^*^  ^'=- 
And  what<^tA^  « 


As  in  the  instance  of  tha  Fingifi  estate  we    'to^^^tiilfl 
saw  the  influence  ot  aristocracy  in  its  most  .g^^^^^.  ^ 
gracious  form  jipon  social  life,  so  i      '     ' 
stance  of 

eifects  of  security  and  justj^g. 
makes  this  the  more  remarkable  is  that  this 
triumph  has  been  achieved,  notwithstanding 
certain  unfavourable  circumstances,  for  the 
radually  diminished  the  jyyj-  Court  of  Chancery  is  seldom  a  beneficent 
injurious  to  the  estate,  and   manager,  and,   though   the   present    Lord 

Portsmouth  has  for  some  timo  paid  an  an- 
.nnal  visit  to  his  Irish  estates,  where  he 
meets  the  reception  he  deserves,  the  family 
have  been  for  centuries  absentees,  and  have 
done  little  personally  in  the  way  of  improve- 
mant.    Here,  then,  we  behoH  a  more  strik-    ,  • 

'wvj  example  of  the  consequences  of  security  J^^mmmJ  . 
of  tenure  in  promoting  social  happiness  anJ      ^      / 
"wealth,  and  that,  too,  obtained  to   a  great  fjk 
extent  through  severe  mulcts  on  the  capital  j^^, -^-^^  - 
for  the  sums  paid  in  the  pur- 


plahtea  upon  'it  a  race  of  men  fitted  to  be- 
come a  prosperous  tenantry.  The  peculiar 
results  of  his  management,  however,  are 
seen  in  another  direction.  A  native  of 
Ulster,  he  eiicouraged  the  practice  of  the 
sale  of  the  goodwill  of  farms,  then  just  be- 
ginning to  grow  up  around,  and  he  introduc- 
ed the  system  of  lenaut-vight,  and  allowed 
it  to  flourish  without  rciti  iction.  Increasing 
sums  were  paid  on  the  .transfer  of  tenancies. 


W^-- 


as  the  practice  became  matured  into  usage  ; 
and,  notwithstanding  what  some  persons 
would  call  this  pernicious  waste  of  capital, 
the  consequences  of  the  security  obtained 
were  seen  in  a  steadllygrowing  rental  and 
in  prosperity  advancing  unchecked.  The 
licence  was  extended  equally  to  leaseholds 
and  to  tenancies-at-will  ;  and  it  liad  become 
well-nigh  a  settled  custom  before  the  estate 
left  the  hands  of  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
The  present  liberal  and  enlightened  pro- 
prietor has  continued  a  system  which  ex- 
perience has  proved  to  bo  of  decided  ad- 
vantpge ;  and  he 


irot  rid.  I  believe,  of 
)(  every  jniddlenian,  and  sanctions  teiiant-ri;flit 
to  theTulk'st  extent,  with  this  peculiarity, 
that  he  increases  the  security  thus  acquired 
by  his  own  act,  for  he  gives  leases  freely  and 
judiciously.     The  results  arc  visible  on  the 
face  of  the  country  in  social  progress  and 
general  content  ;   the  cause  is,  as  it  were, 
expressed  in  the   appearance  of  the  mud 
cabins  referred   to,  which   mark  the  spot 
where  a  lingering  middleman  has,  I  under- 
stand, until  a  lew  months  ago  excluded  the 
influence    of    the    chief  lord.     Nor    is  the 
benefit  to    the  owner  less  remarkable,  for 
the  rental   of  the    Portsmouth   estate  has 
more  than  doubled  within  halt  a  century. 
As  I  walked  over  tlie  lands  l  was  lorcibly 
reminded  of  that  noble  chapter  in  which 
Butler  exemplifies,  in  an  ideal  community, 
the  tendencies  of  right  to  create  prosperity. 
What  makes  the  sight  all  the  more  striking 
is  that  Vincaar-hilL  the  well-known  scene 
of  a  murderous  conflict  in  179S,  overlooks 
this  scene  of  wealth  and  tranquility.     No 
accusing  monuments    rise   from    the    turf 
where    the  victmis  of     that  fell  slaughter 
res! ;  the  ghastly  funthoms  of  revenge  and 
passion  have  been  exercised  by  the  magic 
spell  of  justice.        / 


of  the  tenants   ^._,. 

chase  of  iioodwill  must  be  viewed  abstracted- 
ly in  that  light.  But,  besides  that  leases 
have  been  judiciously  granted,  these  sums 
have  really  been  the  price  paid  for  confirm- 
ing thoroughly  the  tenant's  interest  ~and  for 
enabling  him  to  deal  with  his  land  with 
confidence  ;  they  have  been  the  cost  of  es- 
tablishing a  custom  which,  in  the  unsettled 
condition  of  Irish"^tenures,  has  tlie  grand 
riSttll  ol  quietmg  possession.  In  this  in- 
stance fixity  of  tenure  has  been  assured  for 
a  long  tima  by  the  mutual  consent  of  all 
parties  interested ;  and  it  is  very  noticeable 


* 


that  this  has  led,  not  only  to  the  wellbeing 
of  the  tenants,  but  to  an  extraordinary  rise 
in  the  ren'al.     It  is  all  very  well  for  persons 
reasoning  on  the  mere  principles  of  econo- 
mic science,  without  bearing  in  mind  its 
postulates,  to  prove  that  this  tenant-right  is 
a  mischief,   and  that  the   outlay  made  for 
good'.vili  Is  in  the  nature  of  a  second  rent, 
and  is  a  deduction  from  the  just  claims  of 
the  landlord.     In  the  abstract  they  a:e  un- 
questionably right  ;    but  they  forget  that 
their  doctrines  assume  that  the  tenants  enjoys 
as  inu"h  security  without  tenant-right  as  he 
enjoys  with  it,  and  that  in  the  existing  cir- 
cumstances of  Ireland,  this  assumption  is 
wholly  without  warrant.     Pure    econoaiic 
reasoning,  therefore,  which  postulates,  for 
the   applicability   of  .u  rules,    a  state   of 
society  in  which  titles  and  rights  under  them 
are  well  assured,  does  not  apply,  in  number- 
less instances,  to  the  condition  of  things  we 
II nd  in  Ireland,  and  the  facts  relating  to  the 
Portsmouth  estate  are  a  conspicuous  illus- 
tration of  this    truth.     Economically,   the 
tenantry  on  this  estate,  having   paid   largo 
prices  for  the  purchase  of  goodwill,  in  many 
cases,  ought  to  have  been  compared  with 
the  tenantry  oa  other  estates,  on  which  the 
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practice  is  not  allowed,  in  a  poor  or  a  not 
progressive  state ;  and,  above  all,  the  rental 
'  oagnt  to  have  been  reduced  by  at  least  the 
interest  upon  the  capital  sunk  in  giving 
these  irregular  premiums.  The  contrary, 
however,  is  notoriously  the  fact ;  not  only 
are  the  industry  and  prosperity  of  the  ten- 
antry in  the  highest  degree  evident,  but  the 
rental  of  the  estate  has  increased  at  a  rate 
unparalleled,  I  believe,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Does  this  i)rovo  that  we  ought  to 
shut  up  our  books  upon  political  economgr, 
or  that  tenant-right  must,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  be  a  panacea  for  the  ills  of  Ireland  ? 
Not  at  all ;  it  simply  proves  that  the  rules 
of  political  economy  arc  truths  only  under 
certain  well  understood  conditions,  assumed 
in  all  instances  by  the  science  ;  and  tliat, 
in  a  certain  state  of  society,  tenant-right, 
especially  if  dependin^jf  on  consent,  may,  on 
the  whole,  have  beneficial  results. 

The  prosperity  of  the  Portsmouth  estate 
is  mainly  the  consequence  of  the  security 
obtained  by  the  occasion  of  leases,  and 
through  tenant-right  matured  into  custom. 
Yet  it  is  melancholy  to  reflect  that  the  law 
of  the  land  refuses  absolutely  to  notice  this 
custom,  and  that  its  continuance  depends 
altogether  on  the  sense  of  honour  of  the 
lord  of  the  soil.  It  is  not  long  ago  that  a 
judge  declined  to  allow  the  value  of  the 
tenant-right  of  some  houses  in  Enniscorthy 
to  enter  a.s  an  element  in  calculating  the 
interest  of  the  occupier  in  them  ;  but  though 
the  jury  obstinately  insisted  on  disregarding 
his  Lordship's  ruliug,  he  was  imdoubtedly 
justified  in  point  of  law.  TLis  lair  creation 
of  prosperity,  therefore,  in  a  great  measure 
rests  upon  the  will  and  pleasure  of  a  single 
man  ;  and  though  during  the  life  of  Lord 
Portsmouth  this,  morally,  is  a  solid  basis,  it 
is,  in  the  nature  of  thinas,  perishable.  It  is 
true,  indeed,  that  Lord  Portsmouth  has  add- 
ed protection  to  the  custom  by  jfranting  a 
very  large  number  of  leases,  and  that  the 
purchasers  of  the  interests  have  thus  a  se- 
curity for  their  tenures  bettor  than  reliance 
on  a  single  existence.  l?nt,  in  the  first 
place,  from  what  I  have  heard,  the  sums  ex- 
pnended  on  the  Portsmouth  estate  for  tenant- 
right  in  some  instances  would  not  be  return- 
ed to  those  who  gave  them  within  the 
period  during  which  they  hold,  even  in  the 
case  of  considerable  terms,  unless  the  cus- 
tom were  to  continue ;  and  this  certainly 
would  not  occur  in  the  case  of  terms  of 
brief  duration  or  of  the  few  existing  tenan- 
cies-at-will.  Assuming,  therefore,  that 
Lord  Portsmouth's  successor  should  disre- 
gard the  established  usage  on  the  faiih  of 
which  these  outlays  have  been  made,  a  cer- 
tain number  of  his  tenantry  would  unques- 


tionably  be  exposed  to  loss,  and  they  wauldl 
appeal  in  vain  to  the  law  as  it  stands.-    If  I 
the  successor,   moreover,  as  would  bo  his 
right,  were  rudely  to  violate  the  now  rbcog- 
nized  custom,  and  to  squeeze  out  as  he  could 
do,  by  degrees,  the  interests  that  had  arisen  j 
under  it,  it  is  obvious  that  he  would  not  j 
only  be  doing  that  which  particularly  would  ' 
be  unjust,  but  that  he  w   ild  be  striking  a 
bloKat  real  rights  of  property  that  would 
check  and  blight  the  welfare  of  the  estate. 
Ought  not  law,  therefore,  to  throw  its  sanc- 
tion over  the  usage  which  has  silently  grown 
up,  and  been  adjusted  by  mutual  consent, 
and  to   protect  the  tenant-right  that  now 
exists,  to  the  extent  at  least  of  shieldin;^ 
from  loss  those  who  have  invested  money 
on  the  faith  of  it,  or  who  feel  they  have  a 
saleable  interest  ?    And  it  such  a  measure 
were  for  a  time  to  restrict  the  absol-te  do- 
minion of  the  landlord,  and  to  give  his 
tenants  a  new  status,  would  it,  after  all,  be 
doing  more  than  providing,  in  the  interests 
of  justice,  for  the  continuance  in  a  state  of 
things  that  euists,  and  for  making  that  legal 
which  is  maintained  by  usage  ?     And  would 
not  any  any  honorable  mind  prefer  to  a  ter- 
ritorial phanthom  that  rights,  created  with 
his  assent,  should  bo  placed  under  the  oegis 
of  law  :  and  would  not  the  suspension  of 
the  shadowy  sovereignty  be  more  than  com- 
pensated by  the  increase  of  property  and  of 
substantial  benefit  to  the   pioprietor  that, 
from  analogy,  would  be  the  certain  conse- 
quence?        -  .  - 

Ijord  Portsmouth,  in  an  admirable  letter 
to  JVje  Times,  has  explained  wliat  has  been, 
from  his  own  experience,  the  consequence 
of  gecurity  of  tenure.  He  has  been  answer- 
ed in  a  smgular  strain  by  a  noble  neighbour, 
who  expresses  his  "surprise"  at  several  of 
Lord  Portsmouth's  statements,  and  seems 
t(  ihink  that  certainty  of  possession  is  no 
advantage  to  a  tenant  in  Ireland.  In  my 
next  letter,  when  I  shall  review  the  s^eneral 
condition  of  this  county,  I  shall  possibly  ad- 
duce some  good  reasons  why,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  many  landlords  quoted  by  that  noble 
Lord  with  evident  approbation,  nothing  is  so 
admirable  as  tenancy-at-will,  and  "estates 
are  best  managed  without  leases."  In  the 
meantime,  I  would  ask  Lord  Courtpwn.  on 
the  supposition  that  the  Irish  tenant  lias  the 
ordinary  instincts  of  human  nature,  how  ho 
can  imagine  that  a  precarious  can  be  as 
conductive  as  a  durable  tenure  to  the  true 
well-being  of  landed  property?  No  doubt 
leases  do  not  necessarily  assure  the  pros- 
perity of  an  estate,  no  more  than  food  of 
the  very  best  kind  inevitably  cau.se3  perfect 
health.'  No  doubl,  too.  the  indiscrimato 
concession  of  leases  in  Ireland  many  years 
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war,  and  which  continued  in  Ireland  during  (<tA4>4JU 
niSRy  years,  had  a  result  of  exactly  the  same  •**^^^ 
kind ;  landlords,  ever  hoping  for  the  reiurn  *4i^o<^ 
of  good  limes,  \Y^e^  disinclined  to  Jetter 


ago  coincided  with  much  loss  to  the  land 
lords,  and  with  decided  injury  to  the  country, 
for  it  led  to  the  development  of  middlemen, 
and  the  multiplication  of  a  pauper  popula- 
tion, when  the  sudden  rise  of  prices,  conse- 
quent on  the  war,  created  rapidly  a  wide 
difference  between  the  rents  and  returns  of 
land,   and  thus  encourged  wholesale  sub- 
letting.    But  that  leases,  under  proper  con- 
ditions, and  in  the   ordinary  circumstances 
of  society,  have,  as  compared  to  tenancy-at- 
will,  a  direct  tendency  to  promote  improve- 
ment, is  a  proposition  that  I  think  self-evi- 
dent.   How  much  would  Lord  Courtown  lay 
out  on  the  town  house  be  hires  as  a  yearly 
tenant,  even  though  he  believed  that  he 
should  remain  in  possession  for  some  un^ 
known  period  beyond  his  contract  i    Wer?" 
the    palaces  of  Grosvenor  and    Belgrave 
squares  built  on  long  leases  or  on  tenancies- 
ftt-will.  depending  on  the   canrice  'of  the 
ground  landlord  ?    What  is  tne  use   of  re- 
sisting  "conclusions  that  go   straight  to  the 
.  common  sense  of  mankind^  unless  sophisti- 

il    I    cated  or  perverted  by  prejudice,  or  some 
sinister  influence  ?  And  what,  in  this  matter 
of  Irish  tenures,  is  the  concurrent  testimony 
on  this  point  ot  every  competent  and  candid 
inquirer?    Arthur  "Xoung,  that  most  intel- 
ligent critic^repeatedly  declared,  as  he  went 
through  Ireland,   that  industry  and  leaaeg 
wjnt  together.     The   llteyon   Commission, 
even  at  the  time  when  the  effects  of  long 
middlemen  leares  were  apparent,  placed  on 
record  its  judgment  that  moderate  leases  Jn 
Ireland    nnght   tp  b.-i   eiicfinraprftil.      Anri  a 
most  fair-minded  and  aFle  Cathonc  Prelate, 
who  had  given  remarkable  attention  to  the 
subject,  all  but  demoustrated  in  1  j65  to  a 
Parliamentary  Committee  on  this  question 
that  the   gradual  diminution   of  leases  in 
Ireland  ha*!  been  oro  main  cause  of  her  slow 
social  groyress.   ——————— 

^1  shaTTnot,  al  present,  examine  at  length 
the  causes  that  have  reduced  the  number  of 
leaseholds  in  Ireland  in  an  extraordinay  way, 
have  substituted  for  them  tenancies-at-wiil, 
aud  have  rjroduced  the  insecurity  of  tenure 
that  exis'.s.  I  reserve  this  and  similar  ques- 
tions for  the  general  review  of  th6  landed 
system  of  Irchuid  which  I  hope  to  make  on 
a  future  occasion.     Hero,  however,  I  shall 

i'ust  now  obat'rvc   that  four  circumstances 
laye  co-ope rn  tod  in  inducing  this  unfortunate 
In  tliu  iirst  place,  tli 


result    In  tliu  iirst  place,  the  sudden  rise  of 

rents  that  was  an  incident  of  the  great  war 

with  Franco,  and  that  jed  to  middlemen  and 

disf  ouragcu  landlords  on  every 
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aub  letling. 

ground  of  selfish  interest,  and  even  enlight- 
ened prudence,  from  binding  their  estates  by 
granting  leases.  In  the  second  place,  tho 
collapse  of  prosperity  which  followed  the 


.their  properties  by  giving  interests  that,  in 
the  actual  state  of  the  market,  would  yield 
only  small  rents.  In  the  third  place,  tho 
wonderful  changes  that  have  occurred  ^ince 
1846  in  Ireland  have  been  adverse  to  the 
concession  of  leases  ;  landlords  have  natur-  ^ 

ally  hesitated  to  tie^  themselves  down  when  •^Jof'^ 
society  was  in  a  state  of  gradual  levoliition.  de^^l£Hi 
All  these  cases,  however,  are   but  trivial  *^^^^***^ 
compared  to  the  paramount  cause  which  has 
been  truly  indicated  by  Lord  Portsmouth. 
Before  the  great  crisis  ot  1826-29  the  ten- 
antry  of  Ireland — then  but  slowly  emerging  '''. 
from  the  state  of  servitude  in  which  centuriea^fe*£6iAXAy 
jof  misrule  and  oppression  had  leit  them —  -- "•^     / 
Voted  usually  in  accordance  with  their  land-  ^*^l2!df 
lords'    wishes — at    least  consented    to    be  o^df,xA^  s 
driven  like  sheep  to  the  polling-booths  .ajf  /y<u<f«^  * 
their  superiors'  manda' est    But  since  the ^  -__        . 
time  that  the  Clare   election  broke   down  tc»-tJ*<'«^ 
permanently  this  unjust  ascendency,  and  acZ^e'.**,^ 
manlier  spirit  has    grown   up   among    the<aidL<.<< 
people,  this  state  of  things  has  by  degrees 
changed  ;  and  in  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
Ireland  the  autocracy  of  the  landlords  has    t  ^ 

passed  away.      This  order,  however,  have  J\PL>t4j0i'- 
not  unnaturally — they  liave  really  had  much  Ccvo^  / 
provocation  to  bear — endeavoured  to  mt.in-   /  _^ / 
tain  their  waning   authority;  and,  beyond  ^^'mOC  *■ 
all  question,  the   expedient  they  have  em-  Ujl^ 
ployed  has  been  a  general  withholding  of /Wfjivr/ 
leases  in  order  to  keep  their  tenants  in  sub-    i    ■*'*y' 
jection.     Lord  Portsmouth  asserted  what  is^^^*^* 
notorious  to  everyone  who   has  studied  the^8«^^^*h 
subject,  that "  for  political  causes  Irish  land- 
lords  in  too  many  cases  refuse  to    grant 
leases."  I  am  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  l^ow  a  q 
"brother  peer  should  have  ventured  on  a  flat    # 
contradiction.  • 


\cys 


No.  XV. 

_  Wexford,  Sep.  25, 

The  road  from  Enniscorthy  to  Wexford 
rises  from  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Slaney 
over  a  succession  of  dry  and  thin  uplands, 
whence  descending,  it  crosses  the  river  and 
reaches  this  ancient  and  historic  town. 
Wexford,  lying  on  the  estuary  of  the  Slaney, 
here  spread  out  in  a  vast  sheet  of  sea,  was 
once  a  place  of  very  ^rcat  importance-  It 
was  one  of  tho  first  harbours  occupied  by 
the  Anglo-Norman  conquerors  of  Ireland  ; 
during  several  centuries  colonists  from 
England  .made  it  a  favourite  point  for  d'- 
barcation :  and   it  is   associated  sadly  with 
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he  invasion  ot  Cromwell,  and  with  the  re- 
bnlHon  of  1798.    The  town  seems  at  a  very 
/~  f~y    early  period  to  have   reached    nearly   its 
ginrcC    existing  lin;its ;  its  trade  is  said  to  have  been 
considerable  as  long  ago  as  the  ICth  centm-y  ; 
and  several  quaint  oH  dwellings  attest  the 
prosperity  of  a  past  generation  of  burghers. 
J^    y.      The  gradual  ^losing  up,   however,    of  the 
CiSc^tAAjL.  entrance  to  tbe  port  by  a  dangerous  bar, 
which    prohibits    the    approach   of   large 
ycsseJs.  and  tae  change  in  the  centres  o? 
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pjnglish  commerce  which  has  occurred  since 
the  days  of  the  Tudors,  have  reduced  Wex- 
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foi^d  from  its  former  state,  and  it  is  now  ap- 
parently a  stationary  town  ot  narrow  streets 
and  square-slated  houses,  without  many 
evidences  of  wealth  or  industry.  I  believe, 
■Jiowever,  that  the  merchants  of  Wexford  are 
thriving  and  opulent  as  a  class ;  the  shadows 
of  past  greatness  hang  over  the  place ;  and, 
to  compare  small  things  with  great,  it  re- 
minded me  ol  Bristol,  though  you  miss  the 
crescents  and  villas  of  Clifton.  I  was  struck 
by  the  almost  complete  absence  of  Celtic 
names  on  the  fronts  of  the  shops ;  those' 
most   frequently  seen   belong   to    the    old 

\  Norman  families  settled  here  by  Strongbow ; 
and  the  men  of  Wexlord  boast  to  this  day  of 
being  an  Anglo-Norman  colony.  The 
most  remarkable  event  in  the  annals  of  the 
town  is  the  jnassacre.  certainly  of  an  atro- 

^  cious  character,  said   to  have  been  perpg- 
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trated  bythe  ordeisof  Cromwell.  The  local 
traditions  about  this  deed  ot  blood  are  still 
'numerous  and  significant;  and  us  those  rela- 
ting to  the  "si»ge  of  179S"  are  not  remark- 
able, though  comparatively  recent,  we  may 
infer  that  the  first  sr ene  of  violence  was  of 
a  peculiarly  fearful  kind.  I  conversed  with 
a  gentleman  who  well  remembers  an  aged 
priest  who  in  early  childhood  heard  tales  of 
the  massacre  from  old  inhabitants  who  had 
received  them  from  eye-witne3sos;so  few,after 
all  may  be  the  links  that  connect  the  present 
with  that  memorable  period  of  subjugation 
and  settlement  in  Ireland.  One  phrase  of 
the  Protector  has  been  handed  down  ns 
being,  in  a  special  manner,  horrible  ;  he  is 
said  to  have  commanded  that  even  the  child- 
re n J f  the  Catholics  of  Wexford  should  not 


36  spared.  "  lest  those  eggs  might  grow  into 
lice.  '  This  does  not  accord  with  the  char- 
acter of  Cromwell,  a  great  soldier  and  ruler, 
though  a  fanatic ;  but  he  certamly,  on 
almost  the  same  occasion,  avowed  a_  policy 
of  similar  import,  and  which  has  equally 
proved  fruitless.  He  wrote,  in  a  letter  still 
extant,  to  the  commandant  of  a  fort  not  far 
from  Wexford,  that  where  the  "power  of 
the  Parliament  could  be  felt  there  should  not 
be  either  mass  or  Popery."  At  this  moment 

wo  Catholic  churches  of  exquisite  beauty 


overlook  the  haven  filled  two  centuries  ago 
by  the  Puritan  fleet — an  eloquent  mrmento 
of  the  unwisdom  of  forcing  upon  a  reluctant 
people  institutions  and  usages  unfitted  to 
them. 

Having  travelled  over  a   great  part    of 
Wexford,  I  can  give  a  general  description  of 
the  county.     This  south-eastern  fragment  of 
Ireland   is  marked  off  clearly    by  natural 
boundaries,   which   in  ancient  times   were 
likely  to  stamp  it  with  a  distinctive  and  in- 
dividual character.     To  the  north  and  west 
it  Is  fenced  strongly  by  ranges  of  mountains 
and  the  line  of  the  13arrow,  to  the  south 
and  east  it  is  open  to  the  sea,  snd  its  proxi- 
mity to   Wales  and   the  south  of  England, 
brought   it  singularly    under    English    in- 
fluences in  the  early  age  of  settlement  and 
conquest.     This  region  was  probably  Angli- 
cized and  freed  from  the  inroads  of  the  abo- 
riginal race  during  the  whole  of  the  feudal 
period  of  Ireland ;  it  was  comparatively  at 
peace  in  the  days  of  the  Tudors  ;  and  though 
it  was  swept   by  the  Cromwellian  tempest, 
its  social  organization   and  structure  were 
not  broken  up  by  that  vast  revolution.     The 
result  has  been,  not  only  that  Wexford  is 
rnore  penetrated,   perhaps,  by  English  eFe^ 
ments  than  any  othe.r  disvrict  in  Ireland,  but 
that,  not  as  Tirithe  case  ot'  the  "old  Pale  gen- 
erally,  these  have  had  scope  lor  natural  de- 
velopment, and  to  affect  powerfully  during 
many   generations  the   mould   and  general 
form  of  society.     It  is  .impossible  not  to  see 
from  the  look  of  the  people  that^  ftiis  is  not 
the    land  ot  the   Celt.       On'c    part  of  the 
count/  IS  occupied  by  a  colony  to  this  day 
composed  almost  wholly  of  a  dift'erent  race ; 
and  the  comparative  order  that  has  prevailed 
here  during  many  ages  has  had  the  effect  of 
making  the  relations  of  life  more  kindly  than 
usually  ii  the  case  in  Ireland,  and  of  diffusing 
a  spirit  of  independence  and  content.     As 
regards  the  external  f.-r\tures  of  Wexford,  it 
is  a  tract  broken  by  lofty  hills,  and  often 
rising  into  spaces  of  uplands,  swelling  here 
and  there  into    irregular  eminences,  with 
valleys   between,  enriched  and  watered  by 
fine   rivers  and   their   numerous   affluents. 
The  soil  of  the  hill  country  is  generally  lignL 
and  till iij  and  so  is  that  of  most  of  the  low- 
lands; but  along  thejhies  of  some   ot'  the 
streams  breadths  of  meadow  land  and  pas- 
ture are  found  of  great,  it  not  extraordinary, 
fertility.     If  nature,  however,'ha8  been  less 
bountiful  in  this  than  in  other  divisions  of 
Ireland,  the  inf.uenco  of  man  has  been  more 
felicitous.     Taken   altogether,    the  agricul- 
ture of  Wexford  is  of'  a  good  kihfl;  the 
look  of  tLe  country  is  generally  prosperous  ; 
and  I   have  seen,  as  yet,  no  coiinty  in  Ire- 
land  in  which  comfort  appears  to  be  so  dif 
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fused  ttrough  all  the  grades  of  society. 
You  pass  by,  not  only  beautiful  seats 
adorned  with  the  signs  of  luxury  and 
wealth,  but  often  admirably  appointed  farm- 
steads ;  and  though  rows  of  mud  cabins  are 
sometimes  seen,  the  houses  and  dwellings  of 
Ijhe  poorer  classes  are  not  seldom  singalarly 
neat  and  trim.  Compared  to  Meath,  which 
forms 


a  very  remarkable 
Wexford  is  a  deci- 


in  many  respects 
standard  of  comparison, 
dedly  progressive  county.     The  live  stock  of 
Wexford,  likd  that  of  Meath,   increased  at 
the  rate  of  about  50  per  cent,  between  1841 
and  1861;  but  while   the  agricultural  area 
of  Meath,  from  1855  to  1868,  diminished  at 
the  rate  of  17  per  cent.,    that  of  Wexlord 
diminished  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent.  only. 
It  deserves  peculiar  notice  that  this  striking 
difference  coincides  with  two  different  types 
of  husbandry.  On  au  area  of  576,000  acres, 
Meath  has  2,44.3  farms  rated  at  tlie  value  of 
£50  and  upwards ;  whereas,  on  an  area  of 
571,000  acres,  Wexford  has  only  1,296  farms 
ot  this  size,  and  is  generally  a  county  of 
rather  small  holdings. 

The  condition  of  society  in  Wcxfoid  may 
le  pronounced  to  be,  on  the  ^vnole,  prospe- 
rous, exceedingly  so  if  we  contiatst  it  with  the 
condition  of  some  other  parts  of   Ireland. 
Not,  of  course  that  there  is  not  much  pov- 
erty—it  is,  unfortunately,  a  truth  too  con- 
firmed by  experience  that  the  poor  must  be 
always  in  the   land—  but  that  in  the  order 
and  relations  of  life  you  do  not  otten  meet 
with  those  steep    diifeiences   of    comfort, 
character,  and  even  tone   of  thought  which 
in  many  places  arc  so  marked  and  grievous. 
Th'^  wages  of  the  agricultural  labourer  vary 
from  6b.  to  10s.  a  week :  they  are  tolerably 
constant  through  the  year,  and,  as  he  enjoys 
considerable  privileges  of  lodging  and  firing 
on  some  estates,  he  is  usually   in  a  reasou- 
ftbly  good   position.     The   lent  of  land  is 
iexceedingly     variable,    on  account   of  the 
varied  nature  of  the  soil ;  and  it  is  notice- 
able  that   it   has   advanced    comparatively 
little  during  the  long  lapse  of  nearly  a  cen- 
tury.    In  the  days  of  Arthur  Young  it  had 
reached  35s.  an  Irish  acre  for  the  best  soils, 
n-bout  5s.    or  6s.    being  paid  for  the  worst ; 
at  the   time  of  the   Devon   Commission  it 
stood  at  about  50s.  and  10s. ;  and  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  favoured  spots,  it  has 
not  risen  much  since   1844.     The  cause  of 
this  relatively   slow  adv.ance   is,  probably, 
that  three  generations  ago  Wexford  was  in 
a   much  more  settled   state  than   most  of 
the  other  counties  of  Ireland  which  have 
since   grown  more   rapidly  in  wealth,   and 
that  it  had  then  a  command  of  good  markets 
almost  closed  to  the  interior  of  the  country. 
Taken  altogether,  and  having  regard  to  the 


quality  of  the  land,  I  think  that  the  rate  of 
rent  in  Wexford  is  on  a  high  average  ;  but 
though  1  heard  some  complaints  of  rack 
rents,  this  was  not  anywhere  a  general 
grievance.  The  landed  system  of  this 
county,  although  resembling  in  some  re- 
spects that  of  other  counties  visited  by  me, 
has,  nevertheless,  what  is  good  so  promi- 
nent, and  what  is  bad  "^o  little  in  sight,  that 
it  may  be  said  to  work  tolerably  well, 
though  theoretically  far  from  perfect.  The 
line  between  the  owner  and  occupier  of  the 
soil  is  nearly  that  between  Protestant  and 
Catholic,  but  resident  landlords  are  very 
'  speakin 


numerous ;  they  are,  speaking  generally, 
fair  in  their  dealings,  and  the  relations  be- 
tween them  and  their  tenants  are,  for  the 
most  part,  of  a  kindly  character  On 
many  estates  gracious  customs  exist,  almost 
unknown  in  other  counties,  that  knit  to- 
gether the  frame  of  society  more  tho 
I'oughly  than  'acre  legislation  can — what  is 
a  ligature  compared  to  a  muscle  ? — and  the 
intercourse   of   superior  and  dependent  is  , 

often  liberal,  equitable  and  lionourable.    As 
the  natural   res-ilt  of  this  state   of  things,  V 
there  is,  practically  less  insecurity  of  tenure.^^^<*^<.t-«- 
in  this  county  than  in  many  otliersl    Lease- 
holds are  still  comparatively  frequent;  and 
I  met  numerous  instances  of  what,  at  one 
time,  was  a  tenure  very  coirmon  in  Ireland 
— leases  for  three  lives  or  31   vears.     On     m      • 
the  whole,  the  elements  of  societym  \V  ex- i2«!r<t.c^ 
ford  are  more  happily  blendecl  than  I  foimd 
them  to  be"ln  any  district  "1  have  yet  seen. 
The  relative  position  of  landlord  and  tenant 
is  largely  adorned  by  mutual  goodwill,  and 
the  results  are  visible  in  gener.tl  prog;res3. 
in  signs  of  content  that  cannot  be  mistaken, 
in  a  remarkable  look  of  indeocndence  end 
self-reliance  anions  the  humbler  classes. 

The  causes  of  this  coniparativti  felicity  I 
cannot  doubt  are  that  society  in  Wexford  is 
founded  upon  a  colony  which  took  root  in 
the  land  at  a  very  remote  period,  and  safe 
from  v/ar  and  discords  of  race,  grew  up 
naturally,  and  formed  itself  gradually  into 
a  well-compacted  and  settled  community. 
This  is  the  distinctive  difference  between 
this  county  and  other  Anglicized  portions 
of  Ireland ;  here  order  had  an  opportunity 
of  development ;  in  these  the  fair  chance 
was  never  found ;  and  though  Cromwell 
confiscated  a  part  of  Wexford,  his  settle-  ^ 
ment  did  not  greatly  disturb  a  condition  of'  "  « 
things  that  had  become  established.  At  all 
times  landlords  and  tenants  in  Wexford  have, 
comparatively  speaking,  "pulled  well  to- 
gether," of  course  putting  exceptions  aside ; 
and  it  deserves  notice  that  not  a  few  gentle- 
men of  large  estate  and  ancient  descent 
threw  in  their  lot  with  that  of  their  depend- 
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ents  in  the  unhappy  rebellion  of  179S.  Yet 
it  must  not  be  supposed  that  everything 
in  Wexford  is  to  be  painted  in  a  roseate  hue, 
and  that  there  is  no  land  question  even  in 
this  county.  I  have  heard  of  some  painful 
cases  of  evicticns,  and  have  read  lamentable 
descriptions  of  them ;  but  as  1  have  not  got 
to  the  bottom  of  facts,  distorted  evidently 
by  passionate  statements,  I  shall  make  no 
further  allusions  to  them.  In  this  county, 
with  many  exceptions,  all  that  has  been 
done  to  improve  the  soil — and  what  has  been 
is  very  praiseworthy — has  been  the  work  of 
the  occupying  tenantry;  and  thus  an  im- 
mense mass  of  lijjhta  of  property,  in  the 
most  strict  and  legitimate  sense,  is  protected 
merely  by  local  usa^te,  very  strong  indeed, 
but  without  iei^al  sanction.  Though  lease- 
holds,  too,  are  not  uncommon  in  Wexford, 
and  tenures  are  really  tolerably  secure,  the 
number  of  tenancies-at-will  is  too  grcAt,  and 
I  am  Horry  to  sav.  is  on  the  mcrease^  My 
information,  and  I  have  collected  it  from 
numerous  sources,  not  without  care,  docs, 
q9t  bear_out  Lord  Courtown's  fisserti^n, 
that  no  Wexford  landlord  has  withhold 
leases  from  his  tenantry  lor  the  sake  of  "po- 
litical influence."  A  gentleman  with  pecu- 
liar local  experience  has  told  me  that, 
thoigh  such  instances  are  rare,  some  Wex- 
ford landlords  who  take  an  active  part  in 
elections  at  least  do  not  yive  leases  ;  and,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  Conservative 
landlords  we  more  conspicuous  in  this  tend- 
gncy  than  those   ot^   Liberal    and  popular 

finnciples.  Lord  Courtown,  having  pub- 
icly  directed  attention  to  this  mode  of 
managing  his  estates,  I  have  paid  particular 
attention  to  the  subject,  and  I  am  happy  to 
report  that  by  reputation  he  is  an  honour- 
able and  kind-hearted  man.  ""'  "-^  '"" 
property     has 
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for  these  evil  days.    I  have  no  doubt  it 
would  delight  the  shade  of  Lord  Courtown's 
Cromwellian  ancestor,  who  lighted  upon  a 
rich  forfeiture  in  the   times  whi^n  "  trans- 
planting Papists  to  Connaught,  to  clear  the  | 
the  heritage  of  the  elect,"  was  the  fashion; 
but  it  seems  rather  absolute  to  a  generation  ] 
which,  I  trust,  looks  beyond  the  strife  of  | 
creeds  to  a  precept  simple,  grand,  and  di- 
vine— "This  commandment  I  leave  you,  to 
love  one  another." 

Being  at  Wexford  I  paid  a  visit,  as  u 
matter  of  course,  to  Barry  and  Forth,  two 
well-known  divisions  of  the  county  that  ex- 
press, in  a  very  perfect  form,  the  general 
characteristics  of  this  part  of  Ireland. 
These  baronies  as  long  ago  as  the  time  of 
Strongbow  werej  settled  by  a  colony  from 
Pembrok^.  composed  of  Anglo-Normans 
and  Flemings,  the  aboriginal  race  having 
been  extruded.  The  colonists  planted  them- 
selves in  the  land,  and,  fenced  by  the  sen 
and  a  range  of  hills,  became  a  separate  and 
peculiar  people  that  has  never  lost  jts  dis- 
tinctive character.  They  flourished  under 
tkeir  feudal  lords,  and,  united  to  them  by 
that  strong  lie  which  binds  all  fellow-colo- 
nists together,  they  formed  a  sturdy  and 
jjrosperous  cbminunity  inouldcd  on.  a  fortu- 
liate  type  of  society.     Cromwellian  settlers 
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prosperous  appearance, 
if evertheles,  he  r)ut"".selaom"  grants  lease's  ; 
and  though  he  believes,  of  course,  that  his 
'•political  influence"  has  nothing  to  do  with 
this  insecurity  of  tenure,  I  have  been  led  to 
an  opposite  conclusio.!).  Lord  Courtown, 
moreover,  it  would  appear,  adopts  means 
for  assuring  8ymt)atliy  in  religion  between 
bis  tenants  a'^d  himself  which  a  degenerate 
age  will  hardly  applaud.  I  write  with  an 
advertisement  before  me,  in  whicli  Lord 
,1  Courtown's  recognized  agent  announces  that 
.  a  farm  near  Qory  will  bo  let,  "on  which  a 
dwelling-house  and  offices  will  bo  erected 
for  a  Bolvent  Prote/ttant  tenant;"  and  I  am 
informed  that  tlie  offer  of  a  Catholic  candi- 
date of  an  unexceptionable  kind  was  po- 
litelvrejected.  All  this  I  dare  say  can  be 
satisfactorily  explained ;  but  this  mode  of 
assuring  "  one  law  and  one  faith"  on  an 
estate  in  a  very  Catholic  county  is  too  heroic 
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entered  on  part  of  their  lands ;  but  the 
conquerors  were  not  able  to  change  the 
fixed  usages  of  the  little  commonwealth , 
and  in  a  short  time  they  conformed  to  them. 
So  the  I7th  century  passed  away,  and  Arthur 
Young,  when  he  saw  them  in  the  1 8th,  dwelt 
with  enthusiasm  on  their  "superior  in- 
dustry," on  their  "better  living"  and  "hab- 
itations," on  their  "  Saxon  language,"  on 
their  "  quiet"  and  happiness.  I  travelled 
through  the  baronies  lor  miles,  and  was 
really  delighted  with  what  I  saw.  This 
community,  after  the  lapse  of  centuries,  re- 
tains clearly  its  individual  mark ;  it  is  a 
colony  on  the  verge  of  the  l.ind  of  a  nation. 
The  race  has  regularly  intermarried  within 
itself;  Anglo-Norman  and  Flemish  names 
abound;  the  men  and  women  have  no 
Celtic  features  ;  their  dialect  I  should  call 
an  EnsfHsh  patois.  But  what  is  most  re- 
markable in  this  interesting  district  is  the 
character  of  its  husbandry  and  social  life. 
The  land  is  generally  rather  thin  and  cold, 
though  there  is  abu.idance  of  sea-weed  for 
manure  ;  but  the  agriculUire  is  with  rare  ex- 
ceptions admirable,  and  it  has  a  look  of 
neatness  and  care  that  I  have  not  met  in 
other  parts  of  Ireland.  The  farms  are,  fcr 
the  most  part  small,  from  40  or  60  to  10 
acres ;  but,  as  a  class,  the  holders  are  ex- 
ceedingly prosperous,  and  many  of  them 
have  consideraole  sums  of  money.      The 
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appearance  of  the  dwellings  is  very  striking ; 
here  and  there  you  S3e  excellent  slated 
houses,  but  the  most  common  habitations 
are  ancient  homesteads,  thatched  with  ex- 
I  quisitely  finished  roofs  of  straw,  and  brilli- 
ant with  repeated  layers  of  whitewash.  I 
entered  many  of  those  pleasant  homes,  and 
was  charmed  with  the  degrees  of  comfort 
evident,  with  the  old  clocks,  the  tidy  furni- 
ture, the  quantities  of  linen,  the  prevailing 
cleanliness.     I  never  saw  anythinflj  like  the 

i^  nave  had 


whole  district, 
its  counterpart 


Timiigine  it  may 
in    Bom3   counties 


in  Eng- 


capital^ 

of  small  taiTng 
W  hat  are  the  causes  of  this  nrosneritv.  of 


property,  nay,  by  an  enlarged  apppreclation. 
of  them,  it  is  possible  to  amend  the  landed 
system  of  Ireland  so  as  to  bring  it  in  har- 
mony with  fact  and  right,  and  to  inaugurate 
for  it  a  bettor  future.  iJut  let  us  not  imagine 
that  human  legislation  can  accomplish  re-^ 
suits  beyond  its  power,  can  suddenly  trans 
form  the  country  into  a  region  that  wears 
the  look  of  industry  aiid  wealth  conspicuous 
in  this  most  interesting  district.  Society  in 
Ireland  has  not  had  the  chance  of  expanding 
into  th'.'se  fair  proportions  ;  its  natural 
growth   has  been  violently  disturbed;  and 


land  in  the  last  con turv.^e fore  the  i^rowth  pf]  you  might  as  well  expect  by  an  Act  of  Par 
(^iinital  and  manufactures  broke  un  the  system  'lian 

this  fragment  ct  a  happy  form  of  life,  let 


into  the  unlovely  frame  of  society  in  Ireland  ? 
These  people  are,  with  hardly  an  exception, 
('atholics  ;  so  the  offensive  theory  is  at  fault 
that  resolves  all  the  ills  of  Ireland  into 
"  Popery."  I  do  not  undervalue  the  influ- 
ence of  race  ;  yet  parts  of  Meath,  where,  as 
a  rule,  the  peasantry  are  miserably  poor, 
may  not  bo  less  Anglicized  than  these 
haronies.  The  farmers  in  Bargy  and  Forth 
cnioY  security  of  tenure  to  a  great  extent, 
and  have  in  numerous  instances  leases  ;  yet 


liament  to  cure  rapidly  the  varied  mischiefs 
'^  I  that  flow  unhappily  from  this  state  of  things, 
as  to  restore  by  the  spell  of  a  quack  medi- 
cine a  diseased  cripple  to  the  full  strength  of 
manhood.     Let  us  do  what  we  can  and  not^ 


r 


hope  for  wonders. 
A^rarianism  has 


this  county,  and 

it.     'i'here  is,  however,  some  agitation  for      <-»-,  ^ 
"  fixity  of  tenure  "  and  a  State-settled  rent ;  ^ 
and  "  tenant-righ  t  "  is  demanded  by  a  cer-     , 


long  boon   unknown  in^^  . 
euianism  took  go  root  in 


I  am  not,  I  hope,  so  shallow  as  to  think  that 
this  circumstance  fully  solves  the  problem. 

Thj  paramount  Qanso.   I  cannot  doubt,   isit]jc   m^  _^^ 

that,  in  this  instance,  as  so  seldom  has  been  I  complaints  of  widespread  wrong  and  oppres 


by 

tain  number  of  persons,  some  of  eminent 
position  and  rank.  The  feeling,  neverthe- 
less, for  change  is  as  ncHlung  compared  to 
what  it  is  in  less  peaceful  and  well-ordered 
districts ;  there  is  no  general  antipathy  to 
the  law,  no  sense  of  poi-vading  discontent, 
the    ^9ro  dangerous    because    vafinftj     no 


the  case  in  other  parts  of  this  country,  tho 
natural  progress  of  the  community  has  never 
been  rudely  cho_cked  or  thrown  back  by 
"aTOS  offends  and  evil  discord.  In  this  in- 
stance, as  has  been  beautifully  written, 
"Society  which  springs  from  the  soil,  and 
forms  itself  by  the  tillage  of  land,  training 
its  people  to  thrift  and  industry,  ripening 
by  centuries  of  time,  and  binding  all  orders 
and  inequalities  of  rich  and  poor,  master  and 
servant,  together  in  mutual  dependence, 
mutual  justice,  and  mutual  charity,  making 
even  the  idle  to  be  thrifty  and  the  powerful 
to  be  compassionate — this  growth  of  human 
happiness  and  order  has  become  symmetrical 
and  mature  '  by  a  series  of  accidents  in  the 
district.  Long  may  the  little  commonwealth 
flonrish,  long  may  it  be  before  the  hand  of 
time  brings  change  on  those  peaceful  and 
happy  homes,  and  when  it  docs  may  it 
gradually   evolve  some  higher  and   better 


kA^** 


t*x£jt. 


development  of  humanity  is  toorarel 


louiiJjn  Ireianci.  and  ttiia  leads'  me  to  make 
a  single  remark  with  reference  to  the  Irish 
Land  Question  that  no  doubt  has  occurred 
to  a  thoughtful  reader.  lam  one  of  those 
who  are  convinced  that,  without  any  organic 
-V  without  any  shock  to  the  rights  of 


change, 


sion.     I    conversed    with    farmers    of  all 
grades,  and  many  of  them  declared  them- 
selves well  satisfied  with  the  existing  order 
of  things  around   them,  or  said   that  "  fair 
leases  were  all  that  was  wanted."    The  fact  ^^^ 
is   tiiat  in  this  county  tiie  landed  classes  as 
a  general  rule  are  united   by  tho  sense  of  .    "~,/ 
mutual  rstojm ;  the   landlor  s  lespect  the  (/o^^i^A*^ 
rights  of  the  tenants,  and  the  tenants  respect  ^  a**^ 
the  rights  of  the  landlords,  with  few  excep- ^u^^^:^~ 
tions  on  either  side ;    tho   usages   of  the 
country  are  very  seldom  violated  ;  and  the 
tenantry,  conscious  of  comparti.tivo  security 
in  the  majority  of  instances,  do  not  yield  to 
extravagant   or  revolutionary   ideas.     Yet 
this  county,  now  so  contented  and  tranquil,  ^ 

was  the  scene  of  eon^e  of  the  worst  atrocities  /y^/t. 
m"  1798.  tinci  the   qu>'stioii  occurs    to    a  ' 

thoughtful  mind,  what  has  been  the  cause 
of  this  moral  transformation  in  the  brief 
space  of  two   generations  ?     Strange  as  it 


form   of  existence  !       Unhappily   this  faic  may  seem.  I  believe  that  phenomena,  appar- 

<^„..„u .„fi ■•'-'-  --- '-  -^ently  of  tho   most  different  kind,  may  be 

traced  ultimately  to  the  same  circumstances, 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  people  of 
Wexford,  and  the  tendencies  gradually 
formed  among  them.    A    race,   made   of 


rather  stern  stuff,  proud,  independent,  and 
intenaely  Catholic^  would  naturally  resent 
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fihe  insults  offered  to  iti  fait' 

('ihe  Fjual  Code,    iifi  wou''. 
tamely  to  the  excess  of  licenc 
and  of  abuse  of  authority  v.  \\3\<i"\  tu  ly  i. 
•'loyalist"   faction   of  Wexford     &   179 
The  same  race,  in  a  happier  age,  and  undei 
a   better  condition  of   things,    would    in 


:     .    of 

'.submit 

<jv.'r'i:'e, 
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be  attributed  too  m  xh  of  the  prosperity  of 
lis  estate  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  I 
managed ;  I  maintain  that  for  an  estate  to 
be  prosperous  not  only  must  it  be  well  man- 
Tcd,  but  it  must  be  well  tenanted,  and,  I 
oi:i  >uld  add,  'iliould  possess  the  elements  of  | 
prosperity  in   tlio  shape   of  natural  advanl- 


»••*     ' 
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stinctively  follow  the  habits  of  industiy,  of  ages  ;  Lord  Portsmouth  and  your  Commiu- 
self-reliance  and  of  self-respect  which  have  •  sioner  brought  forward  the  palaces  of  Gros- 
been  its  fortunate  heritage  from  the  past ;  '  venor  and  lielgrave  squares  as  instances  of 
would  vindicate  for  itself,  by  peaceful  means,  i  what  security  ot  tenure  would  do,  your 
its  natural  rights  in  the  relations  of  property,  ]  Commissioner  being  good  enough  to  hint 
would  by  its  own  firmness  place  society  on  ,  that  my  common  sen^e  was  "  sophisticated 
a  comparatively  just  and  sound  basis.  ;  or  perverted  by  prejudice,  or  some  sinister 

!  influence,"  in  not  perceiving  that  \without 

j  security  of  tenure  they  could  not  have  been 

TO  THE  EDITOR.  j  bujn .  ^f  course  they  could  not,  but  to  se- 

Sir, — As  your  Special  Correspondent  has,    curity  of  tenure  must  be  added  other  causes 

ia  his  letter  of  the  21st,  criticized  a  letter  of'  before  such  splendid  results  are  arrived  at ; 

mine  to  you  on  the  land  question,  in  answer  j  for  instance,  it  is  probable  that  Lord  Ports- 

to  one  of  Lord  Portsmouth's  on  "the  same  j  mouth's  building  leases  are  at  least  as  liberal 

to  their  covenants  as  Lord  Westminster's  ; 
yet  all  the  result  is  a  thriving  little  town.    1 
and  my  family  have  given  building  leases 
and  laid  out  money  in  this  neighbourhood, 
and  all  the  result  is  a  thriving  little  village. 
Estate  management  and  a  certain  amount  of 
enterprise  have  been  employed  in  each  case, 
the  results  varying  according  to  local  advan- 
tages.    The  necessity  for  individual  energy 
is  well  exemplified  by  the  cases  of  Belfast 
and  Cork ;  in  the  .absence  of  evidence  to  the 
contrary  we  may  assume   th't  property  is 
held  on  the  same  tenure  in  both  cities  ;  na- 
tural advantages  are   notoriously  in  favour 
of  Cork.     Nevertheless,  the  citizens  of  Bel- 
fast have  at  their  own  cost  enlarged  their 
harbour    to   accommodate  their  shipping, 
while  those  of  Cork  are  for  ever  crying  to 
Government  for  national  assistance  to  utilize 
their  noble  harbour.     What  is  true  in  estate 
manajrement  I   believe  also  to  be  true  with 
regard  to  legislation  on  the  land  question. 
Before  we  can  expect  prosperity  in  Irelt 
the  law   of  land  tenure   must  be  good-    I 


subject,  I  hope  you  will  afford  me  space  for 
reply.  Your  Correspondent  says  that  I 
quote  "  with  evident  approbation"  the  opi- 
nion of  my  landlords  that  "  estates  are  best 
managed  without  leases  ;"  but  if  he  will  look 
again  at  my  letter  he  will  see  that  I  express- 
ed no  opinion,  but  stated  my  own  practice 
to  be  to  give  leases,  when  asked,  for  21 
years,  or  when  the  tenant  proposes  to  make 
a  large  outlay  in  building  for  31  years,  with 
security  for  his  outlay  at  the  expiiatioaof 
his  lease.  I  may  state  further,  that,  Ifaving 
some  building  land,  I  give  leases  lor  'J9 
years.  My  opinion  is  in  accordance  with 
I  my  practice.  I  think  that,  except  in  parti- 
cular cases,  it  is  more  satisfactory  for  land- 
^  lords  and  for  tenants  that  these  leases  should 
be  granted,  but  I  would  not  force  them  on 
>  tenants  content  to  be  without  them.  My 
^  reason  for  answeiing  Lord  Portsmouths 
.  letter  was  that  I  thought  he  had  fallen  into 
'^■^v^-,'  ':•■  two  mistakes,  and  had,  I  am  sure,  uninten- 
tionally and  through  misinformation,  done 
injustice  to  others,  many  of  whom  are  my 
neighbours  and  friends.  His  first  mistake, 
in  my  opinion,  was  his  attr'buting  to  many 
landlords  that  they  refused  leases  lor  the 
4^    ,  Bakeof  politicjil  influence.  Your  Commission- 

^  ■  \  er  states  that  Lord  Portsmouth's  assertion 
is  notoriously  true  ;  that  it  may  have  been  so 
once  is,  perhaps,  true,  and  that  a  few  indi- 
viduals may  still  do  so  I  admit,  but  I  main- 
tain it  to  be  a  popular  delusion  that  any  con- 
siderable number  of  the  landlords  who  prefer 
that  their  t 'nants  should  be  without  leases 
are  actuated  by  a  desire  for  political  in^u- 
ence.  I  '^avn  reasons  for  my  belief  and  ask 
for  prooi'd  to  the  contrary  befo.-e  I  change 

it. 

The  second  mistake  which  I  think  Lord 
Portamouth  made  was  that,  in  my  opinion, 


v-'^ 
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Courtown 


think  the  law  is  capable  ot  considerable  im- 
provement ;  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  it 
improved,  and  more  security  given  by  law 
to  the  tenant  for  improvements,  but  that 
alone  will  not  give  us  prosperity  without 
corresponding  exertion  on  the  part  of  the 
tenants,  and  still  further  J  maintain  that, 
whatever  bo  our  laws,  and  whatever  our 
exertions,  we  cannot  expect  to  arrive  at  the 
same  wealth  and  prosperity  us  other  lands 
blessed  with  more  sunny  skies  and  greater 
mineral  wealtii.  As  this  correspondence  has 
brought  Lord  Portsmouth's  estate  somewhat 

i)romiiiently  before  the  public.  I  would  besr 
eave  to  point  out  to  bia  Lor5ahip  that_it 
wants  one  more  house  on  it.  with  himself 
lor 


Its  occupant. 


would  wel- 
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come  him  a^  a  resident  among  us.  Among 
other  good  results  I  would  expect  that  hg 
would  draw  hjg  conclusiona  on  Irish  subiectt 
more  irom  his  own  observation  and  less 
from  the  intoimat'on  ot  others. 
/our  obedient  servant, 

COURTOWN. 

Courtown  House,  Gorey,  Ireland,  Oct.  2. 


Barrow  and  the  Suir  nnite  in  their  onward 
jbourse  to  the  sea,  ihe  signs  of  industry  sud- 
denly  mOrease  ;  craft  of  all  kinds  often  meet 
the  eye,  and  you  feel  yourself  on  ajiisl 


of  commerce.    Having  hastened  b/  a  beau 


.♦«», 


NO.  XVI. 

Waterford,  Sep.  30. 

The  road  from  Wexford  to  New  Ross 
ascendii  froi^ithe  estuary  of  the  Slaney,  and 
traverses  a  series  of  lijjht  uplands,  laid  out 
evidently  in  small  holdings,  with  here  and 
there  some  line  country  seats.  You  leave 
to  the  left  the  ran  ,'e  of  hills,  notched  and 
jagged  like  a  Spanish  sierra,  that  cuts  off  the 
commuuities  of  I'mrgy  and  Forth  from  the 
inhabitants  of  the  rest  of  the  county,  and 
that,  doubtless,  contributed  to  shape  their 
destiny  in  the  distant  age  of  their  coloniza- 
tion. After  passing  the  village  of  Taghmon 
you  reach  a  country  rather  more  fertile,  yet 
in  which  the  peasantry  appeared  to  me 
rather  less  prosperous  than  those  near  Wex- 
ford, though  1  could  not  ti-ace  a  very  mark- 
ed distinction.  Some  miles  further  on  you 
descend  suddenly  by  a  steep  incline  to  the 
valley  of  the  Harrow,  and  light  on  a  little 
town  of  New  Ross,  hanging  on  the  slope  of 
a  hollowed  eminenco,  and  thence  slanting 
down  to  the  side  of  the  river.  New  Rosa, 
though  a  stirring  and  busy  place,  has  not 
flourished  as  you  might  have  expected  from 
its  extraordinary  natural  advantages  ;  it  is 
still  only  a  small  scat  of  trade,  though  ships 
[  of  a  thousand  tons  burden  can  discWge 
their  cargoes  upon  its  quay  at  a  distance  of 
twenty  miles  from  the  sea,  and  though  the 
BarcQjf  is  navigable  a  long  way  upwards. 
B'rom  New  Ross  I  went  by  steamer  to 
Waterford,  and  dull  is  the  mind  that  is  not 
touched  by  the  beautiful  scene  of  richly- 
wooded  lowland,  dotted  in  many  places  by 
fine  mansions,  and  over-topped  by  pictur- 
esque hills,  through  which  tlio  stately  .stream 
{jlidgg  down  to  the  ocean.  A  studento?  the 
social  state  of  Ireland  will  not  fail  to  notice 
that  th'S  landscape,  too,  presents  the  mark- 
ed varieties  of  culture  to  which  I  have 
already  adverted — the  large  parks  and  farms 
of  the  wealthy  below;  above,  the  little 
homes  of  a  peasantry  that  has  gradually  en- 
closed the  whole  mountain  side  ;  and  ho  'll 
observe,  with  a  feeling  of  regret,  tha-  •  y 
a  sail  appears  on  the  watery  expa  ', ->u 
that  life  is  not  quick  and  stirri).;-;  v^i:  -.<  't, 
After  rounding   Cheek   Point,  v;];,';,ffi  ./J'e 


iilui  succession  of  Tilla-like  seats  and  trim 
enclosures,  divided  by  the  now  animated 
river,  you  see  the  roofs  and  spires  of  a  large 
town  open  from  a  fine  and  broad  reach,  and 
you  are  soon  landed  on  the  magnificent  quay 
thatiikirts  the  whole  length  of  the  city  of 
Waterford.  ""'^* 

■J  Hough  on*!  of  the  most  ancient  cities  in 
Ireland,  Waterford  has  not  many  features  -^f 
interest.  The  rains  of  its  feudal  walls  ^  i 
bastions  and  of  its  once  celebrated  religio 
houses  have  been  effaced  by  the  hand  of 
time ;  and,  strange  to  say,  its  most  vener- 
able structure,    perhaps  t^e   joldest    stone 

building  in  the  kingdom,  is  not,  even  nt  this        

day,  ft  ruin^     This  is  the   round  tower,  of  ^  y 

Reginald  ihe  Dane,  said  to  have  seen  the  ^^K**-*^  . 
first  years  of  the   eleventh   century,  and  to  A^^      f 
have  been  the  place  where  iiva,  the  dauhjjr-*^^^*"^^^  - 
ter  of  the  Celtic  chief  of  Leirster,   gWve 
her  hand  to  Earl   Strongbow.  the  Norman 
conqueror,*"  a  marriage  intended    in   good 
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faith  to  have  been  the  pledge  of  a  union 
races,  but  that,  in  its  policy  ard  its  results, 
reminds  the  student  of  history  sadly  of  the 
nuptials,  ii  a  subsequent  age,  of  the  Indian 
Princess  and  the  Virginian  settler.  The 
existing  town  is  beautifully  situated  on  a 
strip  of  land  on  the  right  bank  nf  thn  pnir, 
here  flowing  grandly  between  shelving  cliffs  ; 
but,  with  the  exception  of  its  fine  quay,  and 
of  a  conspicuous,  though  heavy-looking, 
cathedral  church,  it  has  few  objects  to  at- 
tract a  stranger.  Though  it  is  the  terminus 
of  two  long  lines  of  railway,  and  its  noble 
roadstead  seems  to  invite  commertie,  Water- 
Jord  is  not  a  particularly  thriving  plat^^  ;  its 
feeblo  "^nufactures  have  disappeared,  its 
population  hits  rather  diminished,  and  its 
exports,  imports,  and  even  shipping,  have 
not  increased  rapidly  of  late  years.  It  is 
not  my  purpose  to  dwell  at  length  on  the 
general  state  of  the  adjoining  county.  In 
outline  and  the  quality  of  its  soil  it  bears  a 
certain  resemblance  to  Wexford,  but  its 
boundaries  are  not  as  boldly  defined;  it  is 
more  divided  by  mountain  ranges,  and  the 
land  is,  on  the  whole,  poorer.  '1  he  material 
condition  of  the  inhabitants  resembles  that  Ay, 
of*  the  greater  part  of  this  Nation — that  is,  tZ,^Ax»^^i 
since  the  last  twenty  years  remarkable  pro-  J:zZi/r~' 
gress  has  been  made  ;  nothing  like  general 
distress  exists,  and  there  is  a  fair  amount  of 
social  prosperity.  Discontent,  however,  Js_ 
not  wanting ;  a  good  deal  of  agitation  pre^ 


^._-^  ?br  ^itv  of  tenure  and  a  maximum  of 
rent;  and  thongh  agrarian    .ime  is  at  pre- 


fi>:i 
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I   y       J    .  Bent  unknown,  the  Fenian  movement  was  in 
l'^''»^«^^*C  places  active.    The  landed  s 


^iyt/iZ^ 


tern  of  the 
county,  on  the  whol?^  presenis  tne  pheno- 
mena I  have  repeatedly  noticed — the  same 
lasses  into 


/*  separation  oF  classes  into  sects,  the  same 

(^AMAJ  classing  ot  law  and  fact,  the  same  monopoly 
%,tm^Mii%r    ^f  rights  by  the  landlords,  the  same  want  of 

cto^tg.     protection  for  the  rights   of  the   tcuatits ; 

Oj^f^  /  and  the  i-esults  are,  essentially,  the  sime — 

*^^f^  •      that  is,  the  landlord  as  a  body  respect?  the 

_^_  usage   which   alone  defend  the  tenant,  but 

occasionally    harsh  men    disregard    them. 

L    Y  Those  who  have  read  Do  Tocquevillc'a  ac- 

'iZ?-/^*!^^  ^  ..count  of  France  before  17S'J  will  easily  un- 

A///^        deratand  how,  in  this  state  of  thinj^s,  the 

^^^^  gradual    increase  of  prosperity  itself  will 

quicken    the   elements    of  dissatisfaction  ; 


// 


how,   as  the 


scale,  they 


,e   peasantry 
i'eel  more  a 


rise   in  the   socia 


acutely  the   injustice 


jo  wTiicn  tney  are  exposed    by  t,hf>  inw  .ia  it, 
litands.      Not,  however,  that  Wat^rforjj^  re- 
•  latively  to  others,  can  be  pronounced  a  pro- 
gressive county.    The  value  of  its  live  stock 
-j^.V>         has  advanced  at  the  rate  of  44  per  cent. 

M     _jj /  only  between  1841  and  1861,  its  agricultural 

/d»*'*n»T"<^  area  having    lessened  more  than   a  tenth 

/3^^  ^C-    ^''*'™  1^^^  *o   1868,  and  this  certainly  will 

yL_        not  bear  a  comparison  with  the   state  of 

«^i^C^- ^isaiSQ'    It  IS  noticeable,  too,  that  the 

\Atfr^  population  of  Waterford  has  as  to  that  of 


/>      jf      J  Wexford  decreased  in  the  proportion  of  86 
Gs»>y4rttc<#'to  64,  a  circumstance  not  without  signifi- 
/  cance,   regard   being    had    to   the    above 

figures. 

What  I  wish  to  examine  in  this  letter  are 
the  circumstances  of  a  single  estate,  which 
suggest  reflections  of  an  interesting  kind  to 
every  student  of  the  larf]  gnpsfinn  nf  ^rp- 
JjLUd.  About  ten  miles  to  the  north-west  of 
Waterford  the  traveller  reaches  a  deep, 
broad  valley,  almost  closed  in  by  hills  in 
the  near  distance,  through  which  the  Suir 


winds  its  silvery  way  along  luxuriant  spaces 
of  pastures,  rich  corn-lands  with  their  yellow 
sheaves,  green  masses  of  wood  crowned  with 
fair  houses,  towns,  villages,  farms,  aud 
^^  peaceful  homesteads.    Two  centuries  ago  a 

^t.ay,^ci>*i'  Cromwellian  soldier,  of  ancient  and  noble 


Li. 


%4^M«4 


Oi*^ 


descent  however,  seltled  on  a  nook  of  this 
fertile  tract,  at  a  place  where  the  valley, 
forming  a  curve,  seems  like  a  gem  set  in  the 
surrounding  mountains.  He  became  the 
ancestor  of  a  family  which,  emerging  gra- 
dually from  mere  local  rank,  mingled  its 
blood  with  that  of  the  highest  of  the  land, 
grew  into  one  of  those  patrician  Houses 
which  have  so  powerfully  affected  the  em- 
pire, and  gave  to  the  State  a  worthy  succes- 
sion of  gallant  soldiers  and  not  unknown 
statesmen.  The  family  seems  from  an  early 
time  to  have  remembered,  in  the  expressive 
phraae  of  Burke,  that  in  Ireland  it  possessed 


a^country,  and  in  the  last  century  to  have  I 
put  off  the  evil  associations  of  Projestnnt 
ascendancy,  and  it  has~Lcen  long   distini 
guished  \ox  liberal  sentiments  and  kindly  and  I 
genuine  sympathy  with  the  people.       Its 
members,  however,  were  usually  absentees 
until  a  comparatively  recent  period ;   but 
after  the  events  of  1846   the  head  of  the 
House  has  lived  regularly  on  his  Irish  estate 
some  months  in  each  year,  and  has  devoted 

f)eculiar  attention  to  it.  I  drove  over  g 
arge  part  of  the  property,  and  was  greatly 
pleased  with  much  limt  I  saw.  From  u 
gray  square  mansion  with  the  adjoining  park, 
a  scene  of  cultivated  taste  and  refinement  I 
passed  into  a  village  close  by,  a  special 
object  of  the  care  of  the  proprietor.  The 
neat  houses  and  cleanly  streets  had  a  look 
ot  thriving  ease  and  comfort ;  but  what 
struck  me  most  were  the  dense  rows  of  well- 
built  and  well-slated  labourers'  cottages, 
tokens  of  abundant  and  constant  employ- 
ment. From  the  village  I  went,  by  roads 
smooth  as  a  floor,  along  a  succession  of  trim 
farms,  all  in  a  state  of  admirable  cultivation, 
until  I  reached  a  higher  tract  of  land,  where 
you  met  repeatedly  the  little  homestead  and 
plot  of  ground  of  the  humble  peasiiut,  each, 
nevertheless,  improved  and  in  ordor.  At 
last,  from  the  top  of  a  swelling  eminence, 
commanding  a  prospect  of  rare  beauty,  the 
estate  lay  as  in  a  map  before  me  ;  and  the 
view  of  the  numerous  rustic  homes  dotted 
thickly  over  the  slope  below,  and  clustering 
near  the  principal  mansion  as  it  rose  from 
the  midst  of  rich  wood  and  lawn,  was  like 
an  idyll  of  country  happiness.  The  char- 
acter of  the  husbandry  was  seen  nt  a  glance. 
It  was  a  property  of  small  holdings,  kept, 
however,  in  a  state  of  rare  perfection,  and 
evidencing  no  common  or  transient  care. 
^  Such  is  the  tract  which  during  six  gene- 
rations had  been  under  the  control  of  the 
House  of  Bessborough.  Lord  Bessborough's 
agent  courteously  gave  me  much  informa- 
tion upon  the  manner  in  which  this  fair 
creation  of  industry  and  skill  has  been  grad- 
ually brought  into  its  present  condition. 
Before  1846  the  estate,  though  under  gentle 
superiors,  had  been  comparntively,  rather 
neglected.  Part  of  it  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  middlemen,  who  had  recklessly 
subdivided  the  lands,  with  no  thoufxht  but  to 
make  profit  from  them,  and  there  had  been 
accordingly,  a  great  deal  of  poverty  and  a 
dense  accumulation  of  population.  1  re- 
member having  casually  paid  a  visit  in  those 
days  to  the  place,  and  I  recollect  distinctly 
that  at  several  spots  you  met  whole  villages 
of  mud  'cabins,  and  that  man^  ot"  these 
habitations  were   wretched.     Ihe    famine 
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gtern  problem  suddenly  set  before  him  of 
gdjusting  the  property  to  the  oew  state  of 
thinis,  not,  as  was  the  case  with  too  many 
landloids,  by  inhuman  "clearances"  and 
forced  emigration,  but  by  a  happier  and 
more  natural  process,  jvhich  fortunately 
proved  comulctelY  successFuI.  Taking  the 
population  as  he  found  it,  he  fostered  it  du- 
ring theteiiiljle  crisis  by  liberal  and  judi- 
cious employment,  and  thou  ^-h  he  did  not 
discourage  emigration,  and  many  ot  his  de- 
pendents quitted  their  homes,  not  a  single 
notice  to  quit  was  serv^dj  and  not  "oae 
family  was  capriciously  evicted.  Ijy  these 
means  his  poorer  tenantry  were  preserved 
from  the  shock  of  the  great  revolution,  and 
as  the  middlemen's  leases  dropped  in  he 
dealt  directly  with  the  sub-tenants,  and 
treated  ihem  in  the  same  gentle  manner. 
The  mould  and  organization  of  society  were 
thus  never  rudely  broken  up,  but  they  were 
slowly  transformed  to  a  better  type,  and 
placed  upon  a  more  secure  basis.  The 
Bessborough  estate  is  still  one  of  small 
holdings,  there  being  on  an  area  of  some 
20,000  acres  two  farms  only  rented  over 
£200,  and  437  tenancies  rented  at  from  £20 
to  £2,  and  170  little  crofts  remain  at  a 
nominal  rent  of  £1  only.  The  whole  com- 
munity, however,  is  evidently  flourishing, 
and,  instead  of  presenting,  as  some  persons 
would  insist  that  it  would  inevitably  present, 
an  appearance  of  backwardness  and  decline, 
it  displays  all  the  marks  of  thriving  prospe- 
rity. This  result  must,  in  the  main,  be 
ascribed  to  the  management  of  the  present 
proprietor.  Tha  mud  cabins  have  disappeared 
and  have  been  replaced  by  excellent  cot- 
tages, built  wholly  at  the  expense  of  the 
lanaiord ;  the  dense  population,  in  a  great 
measure,  has  been  kept  together  by  produc 
tive  employment  J  the  little  farmsteads  have 
been  gradually  reformed  by  the  judicious 
expenditure  of  the  owner,  encouraging  the 
eflforts  of  the  occupiers ;  and  though  the  out- 
lay has  been  very  great,  I  believe  it  has  been 
fairly  remunerative,  Avhile  it  is  unnecessary 
to  dwell  on  the  good  social  consequences. 
At  this  moment  the  Bessborough  estate  ia  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  small  farm  husbandry 
promoted  and  stimulated  by  the  proprietor, 
and  of  industry  well  directed  and  generously 
compensated.  Lord  Bessborough  spends 
every  year  large  sums  in  improving  farm- 
houses', tehees,  and  drains,  in"  selling  seed  and 
manure  at  low^pricea  to  tEe  occupiers  In 
want  of  such  aids,  and  in  keeping  his  noble 
demesne  in  find  order.  As  I  saw  the  re- 
sults of  this  assiduous  care  in  garden-like 
fields  and  happy  homes,  in  the  signs  of  com- 
fort and  triumphant  industry,  spreading  from 
the  valley  to  the  high  hill-top,  I  could  not 


help  thinking  how  different  might  have  been 
the  fate  ot  this  propertv  in  other  hands,  and 
how  different  at  tma  moment  would  be  the 


position  Of  the  land  question  of  Ireland  had 


all  landlords  ToUowed  a  like  course 


As  Liord  Bessborough  manages  his  estate 
for  the  most  part  upon  the  English  plan,  so 
he  does  not  permit  the  Irish  custom  of  the 
sale  of  the_j;oodwill  of  "larms  to  grow  up  ^  . 

and  hTretains  dominion  over  his  property.  J^^^/ie/%,-a. 
What  are  the  lessons  which  a  reflecting  //^"i 
mind  will  derive  from  observing  this  prospe-***^*'^****"' 
rous  scene  ?  In  the  first  place,  it  will  be 
noticed  how,  by  a  singularly  humane  pro- 
cess, a  landlord  has  been  gradually  enabled 
to  change  the  character  of  his  estate,  and 
to  transform  it  from  one  of  an  Irish  type 
to  one,  to  a  groat  extent  at  least,  modelled 
on  a  modern  English  pattern.  Lord  Bess- 
borough has  not  expatriated  his  tenantry  ; 
he  has  retained  the  system  of  small  holdings  ; 
yet  he  has  preserved  his  property  without  se- 
rious loss  through  the  ordeal  of  a  social  revo- 
lution, and  he  has  largely  added  to  its  essen- 
tial value.  In  the  second  place,  as  during 
the  last  twenty  years  be  has,  either  by  direct 
expenditure  or  by  liberal  allowances  for 
them,  effected  most  of  the  improvements  on 
his  estate,  he  has,  in  a  great  measure  at 
least,  excluded  the  equity  in  this  respect 

which  his  tenants  otherwise  would  have  in      ,j. . 

his  lands,  and  he  iias  not  permitted  his  free-v^*'^^*'*-  / 

hold  ownership  to  be  eaten  away  by  a  tenant-  '"'^''y  ~7 

right  which   practically   would  leave   faim  *  &l*Atcy> 


.,—    practici — ^    

only  a  rentcharge.  He  has  thus  not  only,  lu/l^ 
with  infinite  pains,  put  his  property  in  good 
order,  but  he  has  a  fair  right  to  call  it  his 
own  in  an  exact  and  legitimate  sense,  disen- 
cumbered, certainly  in  a  great  degree,  from 
most  of  those  mdefinite  claims  which  form 
the  grand  difficulty  of  the  Irish.  Land  Ques- 
tiog?  In  this  state  of  things  I  would  ask 
"HrT  Mill  or  any  fair  advocate  of  "  fixity  of 
tenure"  at  a  rent  to  be  adjusted  by  the 
Government,  whether  he  would  think  hit 
proposed  scheme  advantageous  to  such  a 
property  as  this,  even  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  tenantry,  I  will  concede,  for 
the  sake  of  mere  argument,  that  "  fixity  of 
tenure"  could  exist  without  encouraging 
ruinous  subd  vision,  and  that,  9S  certainly 
Would  be  the  case  if  a  fair  calculation  were 
made  of  the  rental.  Lord  Bessborongh's 
income  would  not  be  diminished.  Assuming, 
however,  all  this,  what  chance  would  there 
be  that  this  estate  would  continue  in  its  ^  * 
present  state  of  prosperity  under  the 
new  conditions  imposed  on  it?  Deprived,  ^ .^  _ 
as  they  assuredly  would  be,  of  the  liberal 
aid  extended  to  them,  the  very  small  tenantd 
would  sink  down  into  hopeless  poverty  after 
a  brief  struggle,  and^all  the  cottagers  wonid 
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rapidly  disappoar,  as  their  nominal  rent* 
would  inevitably  be  raited,  and  thej  could 
hardly  hope  to  find  constant  employment. 
The  Severance,  too,  of  the  proprietor  from 
the  soil,  and  from  all  immediate  interest  in 
the  ( ccupiurs,  would  bo  mischievous  in  a 
hundred  ways.  Mr.  Mill,  indeed,  with  logical 
candour,  admits  that  this  would  be  the  re- 
sult, in  all  instances  of  this  kind,  and  I  ven- 
ture to  think  it  would  prove  most  hurtful  to 
the  little  community.  Society,  therefore, 
on  this  estate  would  bo  rudely  disturbed— 
perhaps  broken  up;  and  what,  looking  be- 
yond supposed  expediency,  would  be  the 
justice  of  the  projected  revolution?  Would 
it  be  commonly  honest  to  convert  Lord 
Bessborough  from  what  he  is,  in  a  real  sense, 
a  landownci,  into  a  pensioner,  with  even  an 
increasing  rent-charge  ?  Would  it  be  fair  to 
deprive  him  of  the  happiness  of  discharging 
honourably  the  duties  ot  property,  an  inci- 
dent of  the  ownership  of  land  which  every 
liberal  mind  values,  and  which  revolutionary 
lolly  alono  resolves,  in  every  case,  into  the 
mere  love  of  power? 

Yet,  however  pleasing  at  tl-is  time 
IS  Ihc  condition  of  the  liessborough  es- 
tate, a  thoughtful  person  will  not 
forecast  its  future  without  some  de- 
gree of  misgiving.  It  is  unquestionably  in 
part  an  artificial  growth,  the  result  of  the 
care'o!'_the  proprietor;  an3^the  civilization 
,,„  that  comes  trom  above  is  not  likely  to  be  so 

ttt%A.  permanent  as  that  which  increases  from 
below,  from  the  industry  of  generations  of 
occupiers.  The  prosperity  of  the  baronies 
of  Bargy"  and  Forth  springs  from"  tbe_ soil 
on^  18  rooted  in  iT;  the  prosperiiy  of  the 
iTossborough  estate  is  the  gift  ot  one  mgj, 
and  may  periab  with  hiai.  Furthermore,  it 
in  a  special  manner  depends  largely  upon  the 
proprietor;  for  though  Lord  Bessborough 
has  given  leases  freely,  is  willing  and  anxious 
to  give  more,  and  has  thus  created  security 
of  tenure  on  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
estate,  his  very  .small  tenants  hold  all  at 
will,  and  it  is  difficult  to  contend  that  in 
fliese  cases  leases  ou^ht  to  be  universally 
conceded.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  a 
new  landlord  might  seriously  interfere  witTT 
the  state  ot  things  that  now  exist  upon  this 
property ;  it  is  probable  that,  if  he  were 
harsh  or  illiberal,  the  prosperity  due  to  fos- 
tering care  would  rapidly  fade  away  and 
disappear ;  and  though  it  is  not  likely  that 
this  would  be  the  case  during  the  continu- 
ance of  the  House  of  JPonsonb?,  it  is  of 
course,  a  contingency  that  may  happen. 
'Nevertheless,  taking  the  very  worst  chance; 
a  bad  proprietor  would  hardly  meddle  with 
the  order  of  things  on  these  lands  on  the 
lowest  grounds  of  the  merest  sfilfishnesa.  It 


/(i 


would  cost  any  one  an  enormous  sum  to 
change  the  character  of  the  husbandry  on 
this  estate  and  to  enlarge  tho  small  into  ex- 
tensive holdings  ;  and  having  regard  to 
their  present  condition,  and  to  ine  rents  they 
readily  yield,  the  experiment  could  not 
possibly  pay.  This,  therefore,  though  not 
as  great  as  one  could  wish,  is  a  real  security 
that  the  form  of  social  life  that  prevails  on 
this  tract  will  not  be  rudely  altered  or  even 
injured ;  not  to  say  that,  after  all,  it  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  few  men  would  resort 
to  mere  wanton  destruction. 


No.  XVII. 

Cork,  Oct.  8. 

The  line  from  Waterford  to  Limerick 
Junction  runs  through  the  noble  country  of 
mountain  and  valley,  divided  by  the  Suir  and 
its  affluents,  which  I  have  briefly  described 
in  previous  letters.  At  the  Limerick  Junc- 
tion the  train  speeds  along  the  outlying 
spurs  of  the  Galtees  through  a  fertile  tract 
of  exuberant  pastures,  until  the  station 
near  Gharleville  is  passed,  and  thence  it  pro- 
ceeds through  ran^'  s  of  hills  by  Buttevant 
and  Mallow,  on  its  ^  ly  '!Outh wards.  It  was 
raining  as  it  only  lains  in  Ireland  when  I 
was  hurried  along  this  part  of  the  route,  and 
dense  masses  of  cloud  and  mist  obscured 
the  landscape  and  blurrred  out  its  features. 
At  Mallow  1  caught  a  passing  glimpse  of 
the  Blackwatfir,  rolling  in  turbid  flood  to 
the  rich  nuts  of  the  brightest  green,  and 
thence  to  me  we  seemed  to  go  through  a 
series  of  tame  and  fine  uplands,  .is  far  as  I 
could  see,  through  the  mist,  their  outline. 
The  morning  brought  sunshine  and  disclosed 
the  ancient  and  famous  capital  ofMunster, 
rising,  tier  over  tier,  along  the  slated  c'Jfifa 
that  shelve  down  to  the  banks  of  the  Lee, 
and  ia  overlooked  by  an  amphitheatre  of 
hills  thai  hem  it  in  with  their  green  eminences. 
As  is  the  case  with  all  cities  in  a  hollow, 
the  fine  public  buildings  of  Cork  are  seen  at 
a  disadvantage  from  the  heights  above,  and 
the  dense  lines  of  its  closely-packed  streets 
seldom  open  spaces  to  display  their  propor- 
tions. Some,  however,  are  of  remarkable 
beauty,  and  several  of  the  Churches  of  either 
faith,  more  than  one  of  the  principal  insti- 
tutions, and,  above  all,  the  graceful  and 
sumptuous  College,  are  deserving  of  more 
than  passing  attention.  As  for  the  city 
itself,  the  old  "  egg-fihaped  town,"  described 
by  Spenser  in  graphic  verse,  has  expanded 
into  a  vast  circle  of  broad  ways,  surrounded 
by  narrow  streets  that  now  cover  all  the 
« islands"  of  the  Lee,  and  stretch  eastward 
to  a  rich  plain,  formed  by  the  drainage  of 
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the  river  "  marshes  f'  and  gay  shops,  exten- 
sive warehouses,  big  breweries,  distilleries, 
and  mills,  and  crowds  of  shipping  along  its 
quays,  show  that  Cork  is  a  seat  of  long- 
settled  opulence.  The  most  interesting 
feature  of  the  place,  however,  and  the  one 
that  most  clearly  indicates  its  wealth,  is  the 
long  succession  of  maf^nificent  villas  that 
extends  for  miles  along  the  shores  of  the 


I^,  as  it  winds  slowly  on  its  way  to  tlio  sea, 
trlTough  irregular  terraces  of  wooded  hills. 
This  spectacle  ccmbines  in  the  highest 
degree  all  that  the  charms  of  nature  and 
the  art  of  man  can  effect  to  make  an  exqui- 
site scene  ;  and  the  panorama  of  mansion 
and  parlc,  stretching  down  the  grassy  and 
tree-crowned  slopes  in  continuous  beauty  to 
the  waters  below  is  one  that  is  not  easily 
forgotten.  Aftar  admiring  th-s  landscape 
for  a  time  you  see  the  river  graduallyjwiden, 
the  masts  on  it  rapidly  increase  as  the  road- 
etead  of  Passage  is  approached ;  and  at 
last  you  reach  a  superb  estuary  where^ 
fenced  in  by  hills  and  protecting  islets,  the 
navies  of  many  nations  might  ride  at  anchor 
near  the  crescents  of  Ciue^nstown.  Cork 
has  lately  vindicated  in  a  signal  manner  the 
device  upon  the  municipal  arms,  "  Statio 
benefida  carinis.^^  More  than  once  during 
the  gales  of  September  five  hundred  ships 
were  seen  at  a  time,  taking  shelter,  in  this 
grand  natural  haven,  from  the  tempests  of 
the  neighbouring  Atlantic. 

Cork  calls  itself  the  Premier  County  si. 
Ireland,  and  is  a  legion  oi'  no  little  .  terest 
to  the  historical  and  geographical  siu  lent. 
This  vast  tract,  which  extends  from  the 
verge  of  the  Galtecs  to  the  capes  of  Ban  ( ry 
Bay,  and  from  the  waters  that  flow  to  ttie 
Shannon,  through  Kerry,  to  the  far  distant 
borders  of  Waterford,  has  at  all  times  been 
singularly  affected  by  any  foreign  influences 
penetrating  Ireland.  Its  capital  in  a  re- 
mote age  was  occupied  by  a  colony  of  Danes, 
who  spread  over  many  spots  on  the  sea- 
board  j  in  a  later  century  it  was  divided  be- 
tween Anglo-Norman  nobles  and  their  de- 
pendents, who,  however,  not  being  strong 
enough  to  subdue  or  expel  the  native  race, 
became  gradually  amalgamated  with  it. 
During  the  great  crisis  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury the  fine  harbours  of  Cork  and  its  prox- 
imity to  Spain  made  it  a  point  of  vantage  to 
the  enemies  of  England;  and  more  than 
one  fleet  of  Philip  II.  sailed  from  its  coast 
to  support  the  risings  of  Tyrone  and  the 
lordly  rebels  of  Desmond.  Having  been 
reconquered,  and  settled  from  England  under 
circumstances,  it  is  said,  <;f  frightful  severity, 
it  felt  the  fury  of  the  arms  of  Cromwell,  who 
confiscated  a  very  large  part  of  it ;  and  in 
the  Jacobite  wars  that  followed,  it  became 


the  theatre  of  a  fierce  and  doubtful  conflict. 
In  the  ensuing  century  it  gave  an  asylum 
for  a  brief  space  of  time  to  the  ships  of 
Hoche ;  and  in  our  day  it  has  been  the 
head  quarters  ot  the  Ionian  organization 
and  movement.  Society,  accordingly,  in 
this  district  has  been  repeatedly  disturbed 
by  violence ;  and  its  structure  and  tendencies 
have,  no  doubt,  felt  the  effects  of  numerous 
invasions  and  conquests.  As  regards  the 
external  features  of  the  county,  it  may  be 
described  as  an  alternation  of  lowlands  and 
hills  in  parallel  lines,  divided  in  the  midst  by 
a  well-defined  range,  and  enclosed  for  a  great 
part  of  its  space  between  lofty  mountains 
and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  soil  to  the 
north  where  Cork  runs  into  the  pastures  of 
Tipperary  and  Limerick  partakes  of  their 
admirable  fertility,  and  it  is  usually  rich  in 
the  valleys  of  the  Blackwater,  the  Lee,  and 
the  Bandon,  that  flow  westto  east  through  a 
large  breadth  of  the  county.  As^  a  rule,  how- 
ever, itis  not  good  ;  on  the  uplan(^s  and  the 
sides  of  the  chains  of  hills  it  is,  for  the  most 
part,  light  and  thin,  and  in  many  places  it 
forms  mere  rough  wrstes  of  little  value  as 
area  for  tillage.  Cork  exhibits  distinctly 
the  varieties  of  husbandry  and  the  different 
and  opposite  types  of  cultivation  that  are  so 
commonly  seen  in  Ireland,  and,  speaking 
generally,  its  fine  grass  lands  are  occupied 
by  wealthy  tenanl  larmers,  while  the  inf§- 
nor  are  held  by  a  poor  peasantry,  in  some 
districts,  especially  towards  the  west,  tried 
often  by  want  and  severe  privation.  Taken 
altogether,  and  excluding  the  capital,  which 
has 
ma* 
not 
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ourished  greatly  sinne  Free  tyju^P  has       \\ 


it  a  large  entrepot  for  corn,  Cork  can- 

e  called  a  prosperous  county  ;  its  agri- 

cultural  area  has  diminished  at  the  rate  of  5 

per  cent,  in  the  last  15  years,  while  jts  live 

.gtock  bad  increased  one-third  only  in  vflt^i^ 


between  1841  and  1861 

Having  travelled  over  a  large  of  this 
county,  anci  received  most  courteously,  a 
great  deal  of  information,  I  shall  briefly  de- 
scribe its  social  position,  reserving  for  a 
subsequent  letter  an  account  of  i:s  western 
highland  district.  The  state  of  the  classes 
connected  with  the  soil  is,  taken  altogether 
less  prosperous,  even  in  a  material'point  of 
view,  than  it  is  in  several  of  the  counties  I 
have  visited,  especially  Tipperary  and  Wex- 
ford. The  wages  of  the  agricultural  la- 
bourer, excluding,  of  course,  spots  near  the 
city,  vary  from  Cs.  to  Ds.  a  week ;  but  as 
I  hear,  they  are  not  very  constant ;  and 
even  at  this  rate  they  excite  the  envy  of  a 

food  many  of  the  very  small  holders, 
ho  rate  of  the  rent  of  land  in  the 
days  of  Arthur  Young  varied  from  60s.  to 
6i.  the  Irish  acre,  and  may  range  now  from 
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753.  to  12s. ;  and  though  it  ia  moderate  on 
the  fine   pastures,   it  soemed  to   me  on  a 
very  high  average  over  many  tracts  of  in- 
ferio.  soil.    Arthur  Young  in  his  time  made 
the  same   remark ;  and  the   fact,  I  think, 
hardly  admits  of  doubt,  whether  the  cause  be 
that,  in  some  places,  there  are  considerable 
facilities  for  getting  manure,  or  that  the  bad 
lands  are  better  than  they  seem  under  the 
influence  of  this  southern  climate,   or  that 
the  competition  ot  tho  peasantry  is  exces- 
sive, or  that,  as  a  most  thoughtful  gentleman 
observed,  "  the  spirit  of  exaction  had  be- 
come traditional  in  this  part  of  Munster." 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  many  estates  in 
this  county  are  lackrented,  in  a  manner  un- 
common i.'i  those  parts  of  Ireland  respecting 
which  I  have  before   written.     I  have   be- 
fore me  an  instance  of  a  property  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  Court  of  Chancery- 
the  tenants  of, which  have  been  so  ground 
down  by   the   raising  of  rentg  from   1 854, 
that  they  are  at  this  moment  liopelessly  in 
arrear,  and  that  the  Master — I  wish  to  do 
justice  to    the  equitable    boldness  of  Mr. 
Fitz-Gibbon — has,  all  but  outstepping   his 
jurisdiction,  directed  the  receiver  to  be  sat- 
isfied with  what  he  thinks  can  be  reasonably 
collected.     Such  cases,  I  fear,  are  not  rare 
in  this  county ;  and  having  ridden  some  30 
miles  over  one  barony  near  the  sea   coast, 
and  inquired    into  the  circumstances  of  a 
great   number  of  farms,   I  thought  them, 
with  fe^r  exceptions,  over-rented.     One  of 
the  worst  examples  in  tliis  respect  was  that 
of  the  property  of  an  American  gentleman. 
who,  though  fresh  froic  thatiand  ot  freedonj^^ 
and  I  have  little  doubt  an  admirable  Demo 
crat,  has  the  smartness  to  see  that  tenancy 
at  will  can,  under  the  existing  system  of  law, 
')e  made  a  good  instrument  for  _screwing 
down  his  dependents.  I  was  extreniely  sorry 
to  find  too  much  of  this  rack-renting  in  the 
county  of  Cork ;  for  how  is  it  possible  di- 
rectly'to  remedy  this  evil? 

The  general  result  of  this  state  of  things 
is  that  while  the  large  glaziers  and  dairy 
farmers  who  possess,  for  the  most  part,  the 
good  lands,  as  a  rule,  are  wealthy  in  this 
district,  the  numerous  class  of  small  occu- 


men,  who  are  usually  spread  over  i  le  in 
■fenor  soils,  are  in  a  backward  and  depressed 
condition.  This  is  written  as  it  were,  on 
ISSe  of  the  country;  a  few  fine  farms  are 


occasionally  seen,  but  the  habitations  of  the 
peasantry  are  generally  bad,  a  small  neat 
farmstead  is  not  often  met,  whole  estates 
have  nothing  but  mud  cabins  oa  them ;  ana. 
ihough'theTSommon  people  seem  less  mi,  er- 
able  and  ievoid  of  hope  than  those  of  Me'th, 
they  are  evidently  a  struggling  ajuL^or 
race.     As  for  the  landed  system  of  the 


county,  as  a  whole,  it  is,  in  its  broad  out- 
lines, essentially  the  same  as  that  which  I 
have  so  often  described,  except  that  its 
vices  are  very  prominent.  Speaking  gener- 
ally, the  same  religious  differences  divide 
the  owners  and  occupiers  of  the  soil  ;  the 
same  absenteeism  is  too  prevalent ;  there  is 
the  same  widespread  insecurity  of  tenure  ; 
law  in  the  same  way  upholds  the  power  of 
the  landlord,  and  disregards  the  just  claims 
of  the  tenant ;  there  Is  the  same  creation  of 
vast  righls  of  property  in  the  form  of  im- 
provements by  the  peasantry,  unprotected 
hy  the  least  legal  sanction,  and  liable,  nay. 


exposed,  to  confiscation  ;  vague  usage  simi- 
larly  is  the  only  safeguard  against  frequent 
and  intolerable   injustice.     If  we  realize  to 
ourselves  the  number  of  mischiefs  that  flow 
inevitably  from  this  state  of  things,  we  shall, 
perhaps,  cease  to  wonder  that  discontentfan;. 
rariani8m,FeniaaiBm,orany  other  form  of  dis- 
saiisfaction  with  existmg  arrangements  has 
such  a  hold  on  the  Irish  people.   How  fierce 
and  bitter  may  be  the  antagonism  between 
the    superior  and   the  dependent,  brought 
together  in  a  social  relation   especially  re- 
quiring mutual  goodwill,  but  belonging  to 
creeds  irreconcilably  at  feud  ;  what  a  want 
of   sympathy  must   exist   between    them ! 
How  harsh  must  be  the  pressure  of  proprie- 
tary rights,  and  how  unmitigated   by  gra- 
cious influences,  when  the  presence  of  the 
landlord  is  felt  only  in  the  demands  of  the 
agent  or  bailiff,  and  when,  as  too  commonly 
is  the  case  in  Ireland,  the  non-residence  of 
the  territorial  magnate  enables  petty  Squire 
Kites  to  prey  on  the  poor  free  fyom  "the  je- 
straint  of  more   noblc_^^iaBles  I      What 
must  be  the  peasants  notion  of  a  law  which 
at  best  keeps  him  in  absolute  dependence, 
which  limits  him,  like  a  savage,  to  "on 
annual  culture,"  which  in  tho  actual  state 
of  society  in  Ireland  compels  him  frequently 
to  invest  his  all  in  the  possession  which  he 
receives  from  another,  and  whic'-,  when  he 
has  so  laid  it  out,  permits  it    c   he  filched 
away  or  transferred  for  the  bentiiit,  perhaps, 
of  a  harsh  taskmaster  I     And  how  idle  it  is 
to  say  that  law  is,  in  this  particular,  worse 
than  fact ;  that  wrongs  of  the  kind  are  of 
rare  occurrence  ;  as  if  the  possibility  of  their 
existence,  not  to  speak  of  instances  but  too 
numerous,  were  not  in  itself  a  crying  shame 
and    grievance!     If  we   put  fairly    these 
things  together,  let  us  "ot  be  surprised  that 
the  occupiers  of  tne  soil  m  freland,  and  the 
classes  connected  with  them.are  dissatisfied. 
and  ready  for  violent  change,  it  is  to  be 
feared  in  too  many  districts  ;  and  let  us  not 
suppose  that,  even  though  their  material 
condition  were  to  improve,  this  dissatisfac- 
tion would  not  increase.    Let  us  recollect 
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the  pregnant  wisdom  of  De  Tocqj^ueville's 
remarks  on  this  very  subject: — "Ihe  evils 
which  are  endured  with  patience  as  long  as 
they  are  inevitable,  seem  intolerable  as  soon 
as  a  hope  can  be  entertained  of  escaping 
from  them.'' 

I  have  written  thus  much  because  the  re- 
lations of  landlord  and  tenant  in  this  county 
are  too  often  of  an  ungracious  character. 
Not  that  excellent  landlords  do  not  exist ; 
fHave  much  pleasure  in  mentioning  the 
names  of  Lord  Cork  and  the  Duke  of  De- 
vonshire, who  redress  the  evils  of  absen- 
t'eeism,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  redress 
them,  by  managing  iheir  estates  on  enlight- 
ened principles.  Lord  Cork  and  his  family 
have  always  given  leases  ;  the  Duke  of  De- 
vonshire, to  some  extent  at  least,  allows  a 
qualified  tenant-right,  and  enjoys  the  lull 
confidence  of  his  tenants ;  and  thus,  in  both 
cases,  the  great  result  of  security  of  tenure 
is  obtained.  I  have  hoard,  too,  of  several 
good  resident  landlords  ;  and  the  landlords 
of  this  county,  as  a  class,  I  am  sure,  do  not 
exercise  harshly  extreme  rights,  and  do  not 
exhibit  the  evil  spectacle  of  manners  com- 
bining with  law  in  injustice.  Nevertheless, 
"landlordism."  as  it  is  called,  wears  not 
seldom  hero  an  unkindly  aspect.  I  have 
heard  of  several  remarkable  instances  in 
which  even  considerable  proprietois  until 
very  lately  preferred  Protestant  to  Catholic 
tenants  as  a  mat  ter  of  course  ;  and  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  the  gradual  discon- 
tinuance of  this  offensive  and  irritating  prac- 
tice has  been  due  rather  to  the  pernicious 
results  to  the  rentroll  of  this  monoply  of  sect 
than  to  any  peculiar  moral  improvement. 
I  have  been  told  of  several  cases  in  which 
agents  l^ive  been  cruelly  oppressive,  or  have 
aaminist(!rcd  property  with  corrupt  tyranny ; 
and,  until  quite  recently,  some  landlords 
have  been  accused  of  many  kinds  of  coer- 
cion in  order  tojnflucnce  votes  at  elections. 
Ceases,  too,  as  elsewhere,  arc  very  uncom- 
mon, except  on  a  few  well-known  estates ; 
and  I  have  listened  to  several  complaints  of 
gyictions,  apparently  without  just  cause,  of 
siiacien  and  capricious  raising  oFrciits,  and, 
above  all,  of  disregarding  unfairly  the  equity 
of  the  tenant  in  respect  of  improvements. 
Un  the  whole,  the  "system  "  in  this  county 
bears  moc  than  commonly  is  the  case  the 
marks  of  severity  and  disunion  of  class  ;  and 
I  can  hardly  doubt  that  the  ultimate  cause 
is  that  society  was  rejieatedly  broken  up  by 
violence  and  successive  conquests.  As  a 
personage  eminent  in  rank  and  birth,  and 
singularly  well  fitted  to  form  an  opinion, 
observed  to  me,  "the  later  colonists  have 
never  really  settled  in  this  district;  thny 
have  few  associations  with  the  country  ; 


they  dislike  the  people  and  are  disliked  by 
them;  and  the  result  is  that  they  think  only 
of  getting  all  that  they  can  from  their  lands, 
and  they  would  not  care  if  they  sold  them 
to-morrow."  It  is  impossible  that  the  rela- 
tions of  landlord  and  tenant  could  generally 
be  happy  in  such  a  state  of  things. 

As  a  proof  of  the  wrong  which  h'ls  been 
done  by  a  severe  exercise  of  legal  rights 
upon  an  estate  in  this  county  I  give  an 
instance  which  I  casually  found  out,  and 
which,  I  doubt  not,  might  bo  multiplied. 
I  happened  to  see  a  neat  slated  house  stand- 
ing almost  alone  on  a  fair-sized  tract,  and  I 
asked  the  occupier  how  he  came  to  be  in 
possession  of  such  a  good  dwelling.  "  Oh !" 
he  replied,  "  it  was  not  built  by  me,  but  by 
the  tcniint  who  was  here  before  me,  and  he, 
poor  man  is  gone  to  America."  1  the  ii 
asked  why  he  had  left  this  country,  and  the 
answer,  given  with  a  look  combining  suspi- 
cion and  hatred  in  no  common  degree,  was 


ii.. 


had  lost       y 


'  that  he  had  been  ejected  for  a  year's  rent,  *^ 
a  sum  of  about  2Bt.  and  that  h 
his  house  which  cost  him  IQQZ.' 
inquiries  in  the  next  villa.ge,  and  I  am  satis-  y 
fied  that  this  tale  is  in  substaiue  ti-iyf,  that  ^^*^/x. 
this  eviction  really  occurred,  and  that  no 
compensation  was  given  to  the  tenant  for 
this  absolute  loss  of,  perhaps,  his  whole  pro- 
perty. It  is  but  fair  to  say  that  the  present 
landlord  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  business; 
but  conceive  what  must  have  been  the  feel- 
ings of  that  ruined  peasant  as,  driven  from 
his  hon^e,  he  thought  over  this  shameful  in- 
justice !  A  distinguished  Minister  has 
lately  branded  such  acts  with  a  remarkable 
epithet,  and  has  asked,  what  is  to  be  said  of 
those  whd  commit  them?  Lord  Clarendon 
must  excuse  me  for  saying  that,  whatever 
may  be  the  thought  of  this  matter,  this 
spoliation  was  in  no  sense  "felonious," 
jiftX  enabled  tint  landlord  to  evict  that 
tenant ;  law  armed  the  sheriff'  with  the  writ 
of  execution ;  jaw  possibly  was  found  to 
send  the  police  to  assist  at  that  scene  of 
righteous  justice  ;  law  warranted  that  equit- 
able confiscation ;  jj^Mt  looked  on  while  that 
broken  man  was  expatriated  after  a  sanc;_ 
tioncd  robbery.  It  is  putting  the  question  on 
a  wrong  issue  to  lay  the  blame  on  any  indi- 
vidual person ;  it  is  the  law,  in  this  instance, 
that  connived  at  "felony."  And  if  this 
may  be  occasionally  its  working,  can  we 
feel  astonished  that  it  has  no  hold  on  those 
who  may  be  sufferers  from  it,  or  that  they 
transfer  their  allegiance  to  another  law 
which  thwarts  the  operation  of  its  antag- 
onist V  Condemn  agrarianism  by  all  means, 
pursue  with  whatever  rigour  you  can  those 
who  commit  or  abet  its  crimes ;  if  possible, 
extirpate  thr>  disease,  but  recollect  that  it 
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has  a  vital  force  as  long  as  a  conviction 
exists  that  the  laws  relating  to  land  are  ua- 
jvst,  and  that  it  is  sustained  by  a  real  prin- 
ciple in  whatever  degree  it  may  be  ascribed 
to  vindicate  passion  or  extravagant  hope,  or 
however  it  may  in  its  excesses  run  into  atro- 
cious violence  and  outrage.  At  leastjurge 
tho  law  of  injustice  before  you  denounce  air 
tliose  who  bave  no  reverence  for  it,  and  do 
not  imagine  that  the  widespread  feeling 
which  unhappily  exists  against  the  law  can 
be  confounded  with  more  criminal  licence. 
He  is  a  bad  physician  who  merely  skins  and 
films  over  the  ulcerous  part,  and  a  social 
inquirer  is  not  worthy  of  the  name  who, 
while  he  has  no  excuses  for  crime,  fails  to 
indicate  the  causes  of  the  sentiments  which 
create  too  much  sympathy  with  it. 

'I  he  practice  of  sanctioning  the  .sale  of 
tha  goodwill  of  farms  does  not  prevail  in 
this  county,  as  I  have  observed  to  be  some- 
times the  case  in  districts  where  there  is 
considerable  distrust  between  the  owners 
■*  and  occupiers  of  the  soil.  Large  tracts, 
however,  have  been  enclosed  and  brought 
■*  into  their  present  state  by  the  unaided  in- 
i  v'  dustry  of  the  peasantry,  and  thfir  equitable 
claims  in  this  respect  are  more  than  ordi- 
narily great  and  undoubted.  I  have  seen 
whole  estates  in  which  everything  that  has 
been  done  for  the  land  for  ages  has  been 
evidently  done  by  the  tenantry  alone,  yet 
from  which  they,  being  tenants  at  will,  may 
be  extruded  at  a  six  months'  notice  without 
receivinrj  the  smallest  equivalent.  It  is 
really  melancholy — for  it  shows  how  usage 
may  deaden  the  sense  of  justice — to  hear 
the  apologies  that  are  made  by  many  up- 
right men  of  the  landlord  class  for  this  most 
unfortunate  condition  of  things.  It  is  urged, 
in  the  first  place,  that  the  tenants  are  actu- 
->^'  ally  compensated,  bccau«e  their  rents  are 
exceedingly  low  during  all  the  time  they 
are  bringing  the  land  into  cultivation,  as  if 
rents  received  on  tenancies  at  will  had  not 
necessarily  a  tendency  to  rise  to  the  highest 
point  that  such  land  could  bear,  or  as  if  this 
excuse  applied  to  the  case  of  whole  masses 
of  tenants'  improvements.  It  is  said,  in  the 
next  place,  that  wlien  land  has  been  re- 
claimed and  put  in  order,  when  a 
tenant  has  built  a  house  on  it,  and  in 
a  word  has  converted  it  into  a  farm, 
a  certain  duration  of  occupation  is  in 
itself  a  sufficient  recomponse ;  and,  no 
doubt,  this  argument  is  well-loanded,  under 
certain  conditions  of  rent  and  tenure.  But 
have  these  apologists  ever  considered  the 
length  of  occupation,  at  an  unchanged  rent, 
that  would  be  necessary  to  repay  the  Irish 
peasant  in  numberlesB  instances  for  his  ad- 


ditions to  the  soil,  or  do  they  reflect  in  how 
many  cases  this  occupation  has  been  cut 
short,  and  he  has  been  left  without  any  re- 
turn? Are  they  awar?  what,  upon  this 
point,  is  the  testimony  of  an  agent  of  great 
experience  in  the  management  of  estates  in 
England  and  Ireland,  with  reference  to  the 
compensating  periods  of  occupation  re- 
quired for  different  improvements?  "I 
think,"  said  Mr.  Curling  to  a  Parliamentary 
Committee,  "  that  thirty-one  years  would  be 
a  quite  sufficient  d  iration  of  lease  for  (the 
reclaiming)  of  lowknds ;  but  I  recommended 
to  Lord  Devon  thi  t  leases  of  sixty  years 
should  bo  granted  to  tenants  of  mountain 
laud  ...  I  consider  that  if  a  tenant, 
with  the  full  sanction  and  approval  of  his 
landlord,  has  erected  such  a  house  "  (i.  e.,  a 
house  suitable  to  a  farm  as  described)  "  at 
his  own  sole  cost,  he  is  at  least  entitled  to  a 
lease  for  ninety-nine  years,  such  as  would, 
without  hesitation,  be  granted  on  a  building 
lease  in  town."  In  how  many  cases,  I 
should  like  to  know,  have  such  compensat- 
ing periods  been  even  thought  of  in  the 
case  of  ordinary  tenancies  at  will,  without 
such  an  increase  of  rent  as  would  practically 
nullity  all  compensation  ?  Is  it  not  plain 
when  the  Legislature  finds  such  a  state  of 
things  unhappily  existing,  that  the  law  must 
be  made  to  speak  in  the  words  addressed  by 
Turgot,  alas  !  too  late,  to  a  class  that  would 
not  acknowledge  their  truth: — "The  King 
will  not  allow  one  part  of  his  subjects 
to  be  sacrificed  to  the  possible  avidity  of 
another." 

The  agrarian  spirit  prevails  in  this  county 
with  great  intensity  in  many  places,  though 
there  has  been  no  agrarian  crime  for  some 
years.  It  would  be,  however,  as  idle  to 
infer  from  this  that  agrarianism  did  notaxist 
as  it  would  be  to  arguo  that  a  powder 
magazine  must  necessarily  be  in  a  state  of 
explosion.  The  true  test  of  the  force  of 
the  agrarian  spirit  is  the  dissatisfaction 
which  is  its  symptom,  the  feelings  its  spreads 
throughout  the  community,  and,  taking  this 
test,  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  very  active  in 
this  district.  I  heard  numerous  complaints 
of  landlord  oppression,  wild  boasts  that  the 
time  was  at  hand  at  last  when  the  tenant- 
farmers  would  have  their  own,  and  demands 
for  fixity  of  tenure  as  the  means  of  existence. 
And  whatever  may  be  thought  about  ag- 
rarianism, unquestionably  Fenianism  was 
and  is  in  no  contemptible  strength  in  this 
county.  A  personage  of  the  highest  official 
authority  informs  mo  that  even  now  it  was 
not  easy  to  estimate  the  depth  of  this 
movement,  or  to  calculate  the  depth  of  its 
influence.   It  is  interesting  to  cimporc  these 
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two  forms  of  discontent,  which  though  akin 

to  each  other,  are  nevertheless,  distinct,  and 

of  which  it  may  be  truly  said — 

"  Facies  nun  una  lororum, 
"  Nee  divcrsa  tiimen." 

Kenianism,  as  an  agent  of  disturbance,  was 
chiefly  supported  in  the  towns,  was  hatched 
and  nurtured  in  the  Far  West,  and  had  for 
its  object  open  insurrcctioii.  Agrarianism, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  ratlier  a  local  law  of 
opinion,  originated  with  and  confined  to  the 
peasantry,  not  neces.sarily  showing  itself  in 
crime,  but  not  shriul;ing  from  criire  to  com- 
pass its  end:5,  anil  having  as  its  paramount 
object  tlie  rutiiiaing  the  teimnt-farnier  in 
possession  of  his  holding  under  ci.'rlain  con- 
ditions. But  both  may  lie  traced  to  the 
same  source,  a  deep  sense  in  the  hearts  of 
thoiisiuids  of  Irisliin"n  thai  the  laws  under 
which  they  live  are  unjust  in  many  particu- 
lars to  large  classos,  tills  sense  bning  of 
course  quickened  by  |)as.s:on,  by  evil  mem- 
ories and  traditions,  by  i^rnorance,  by  the 
contagion  of  sympathy,  by  bud  counsels,  by 
the  temptations  of  poverty,  in  this  county, 
as  in  other  parts  of  Irohiiid,  the  farmers 
stood  aloof  from  the  Fenians  bt,'(.'ituse  not 
generally  associated  w'lli  tliL'in.  and  because 
they  felt  that  the  'jause  was  hopeless  ;  but 
it  is  not  the  less  true  that  they  sympathized 
with  them,  and  it  is  dilllc  ilt  to  say  what  the 
result  might  have  bnen  had  even  a  transient 
success  been  oittiiiiied.  it  is  not  improbable 
that  in  thai  evtut  iho  Fi'iiiuii  and  agrarian 
eltnients  uf  disorder  would  have  blended 
together,  and  taken  the  form  oi'u  wild  rising 
against  ihe  upper  landed  (.'lasai.'S. 

Lord  Spenc'jr  has  been  ]iayitig  a  visit  to 
this  place,  and  I  an  hap])y  to  say  has  been 
received  with  enthusiasm  by  the  groat  mass 
of  the  citizens.  I  had  several  opportunities 
of  observing  this,  and  can  only  express  a 
hope  that  the  generous  jiolioy  now  being 
steadily  carried  out  in  Ireland,  and  of  which 
he  is  the  living  reiu'esentative,  may  reach 
the  depths  of  the  national  heart,  Two 
chi.saes,  however,  hold  aloof,  exemplifying 
the  truth  of  the  old  (J reek's  remark  that 
party  levels  all  di.slinctions  of  rank.  The 
Fenians  refused  to  choor  his  Excellency ; 
the  Conservative  gentry  almost  to  a  man 
declined  to  show  a  token  of  restjoct.  This 
last  phenomenon  has  been  usual  in  Ireland 
whenever  a  bold  attoin[)t  li!.8  been  made  to 
do  justice  to  iha  body  of  the  people  ;  and  it 
may  be  considered  ai-i  almost  prophetic. 
The  Irish  Tories  of  1822  did  all  they  could 
to  vex  J.ord  Wellcsley  ;  the  Irish  Tories  of 
182!)  shamed  Sir  Uobett  Peel  as  a  second 
Judas;  the  Insh  Tories  o'  13(58  have  not 
ceesed  to  vituperate  Mr.  Gladstone.  Yet 
1822  was  the  iirgt  blow  struck  at  the  edifice 


of  Protestant  ascendancy  ;  1829  was  the 
era  of  emancipation  ;  1868  was  the  prelude 
to  the  fall  of  the  Irish  Church  Establish- 
ment ;  and  in  this  secession  of  the  Tories  of 
Cork  we  may  see  the  signs  of  a  coming 
Land  Bill.  Still,  in  t*-'  tance,  no  influ- 
ence exibted  that  oug  have  softened 
territorial  rudeness,  thcu>,  i  chivalry  prob- 
ably has  never  been  strong  among  a  class 
described  as  a  "Puritan  squirearchy"  by 
the  present  chief  of  the  Conservative  party. 
Even  in  this  decay  the  aristocracy  of  France 
could  thrill  with  rapture  at  the  stately  pre- 
sence and  princely  chirms  of  Marie  Antoi- 
nette. What  calls  itself  the  aristocracy  of 
Cork  could  feel  no  enthusiasm  for  Lady 
S[)encer. 


No.  xvin. 

Skibbeukkx,  Ocu  lo. 
Being  desirous  of  seeing  a  pa-t  of  this 
county  which  unhappily  acquired  a  sad  ce- 
lebrity during  the  events  of  184(5-7,  and 
which,  I  felt  assured,  would  in  some  parti- 
culars illustrate  the  land  question  of  Ireland, 
I  resolved  to  pay  a  visit  to  this  place,  and 
to  examine  carefully  the  suirounding  neigh- 
bourhood. Leaving  Cork  by  railway,  i  jiass- 
ed  rapidly  Irom  the  civilized  outskirts  of  the 
wealthy  city  into  a  region  of  hill  and  poor 
upland,  divided  by  numerous  sluggish 
streams,  which,  if  properly  drained,  ought 
to  bo  the  conductors  of  plenty  along  ihe 
adjoining  valleys,  but  which,  uncontrolled 
by  the  art  of  the  engineer,  at  present,  on 
either  side  of  their  course,  mark  their  way 
by  forming  worthless  morasses,  it  is  dis- 
heartening to  ti averse  districts  like  these, 
and  to  reflect  what  co-operation  and  indus- 
try might  elfect  in  clothing  them  with  fer- 
tility ;  nor  in  many  of  those  instances 
would  It  be  necessary  to  pray  in  aid  the 
help  of  the  State ;  for  wh  jrevei  an  out'all 
is  easy  and  at  hand,  a  comprehensive 
system  of  arterial  drainage  is  not  required 
to  carry  oft'  the  waters  and  to  relieve  the 
soil  of  superfluous  moisture.  I  saw,  how- 
over,  no  attempts  at  draining ;  and  on 
asking  the  reason,  received  for  answer  the 
pertiiKun  and  sufficient  reina'-k  that  most 
of  the  landlo'.ds  in  that  neighbourhood 
did  not  care  to  improve  ttieir  estates,  and 
that  the  tenantry,  having  no  hold  on  their 
lands,  wore  satisfied  to  leave  them  in  their 
natural  condition.  After  leaving  Bandon 
— still  known  in  Munster  as  the  Protestant 
Derry  of  the  South,  but  long  ago  invad«d 
and  filled  by  the  flood  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Irishry — the  landscape  weais  a  more 
pleaaiD^j  appearance  ;  you  pass  turn  farms, 
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and  a  few  fine  seats;  and  you  reach  the 
valley  of  fertile  lowlands  enriched  by  the 
gentle  stream  of  the  Bandon.  A  tract, 
presenting  in  a  peculiar  decree  the  signs  of 
industry  and  high  cultivation;  here  at  once 
attracts  an  observer's  eye ;  and  you  see 
with  delight  well  squared  fields,  neat  slated 
houses,  and  prosperous  holdings  stand  out 
conspicuously  on  the  face  of  the  landscape. 
This  is  a  part,  and  one  of  the  best  parts, 
of  the  magnificent  estates  of  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  ;  and  the  whole  country  side 
tells  the  same  tale  of  Lis  just  and  princely 
qualities  as  a  landlord,  although  unfortu- 
nately he  is  an  absentee.  It  is  impossible 
to  deDV,  great  and  serious  as  are  the  mis- 
chiefs of  non-resident  ownerships,  that 
proprietors  of  this  class  are  those  in  which, 
m  manv instances,  the  Irj[^h  tenant  receives 
most  libeial  and  fair '  treatment ,  and 
good  management  is  most  evident ;  nor  is 
it  difiScult  to  discover  the  reason.  A  ter- 
ritorial magnate,  as  a  general  rule,  is  too 
wealthy  or  too  gently  nurtured  to  be  of  a 
harsh  or  exacting  disposition  ;  and  as,  in  a 
large  majority  of  cases,  the  great  absentee 
proprietors  of  Ireland  have  also    consider- 
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able,  estates  m  England,  tHey  naturally 
adopt  an  uniform  coui-se  of  honourable  and 
riffj^t-minded  dealing  towards- their  tenantry 
in  both  countries. 

The  projected  railway  from  Cork  to  Skib- 
bereen  comes  suddenly  to  an  end  at  Dun- 
manway,  and  you  are  obliged  to  drive  the 
rest  of  the  journey.  At  this  point  you  begin 
to  enter  the  region  of  the  western  highlands 
of  Cork,  and  the  look  of  the  country  is  wild 
and  peculiar.  The  road  now  winds  through 
heather-crowned  hills,  their  slopes  dotted 
with  the  little  houses  and  field  plots  of  a 
humble  peasantry,  or  it  opens  on  to  exten- 
sive tracts,  that  hero  and  there  rise  into  jut- 
ting emii  r  jes,  or  sink  i.itofreiiaent  narrow 
fiats,  •<f,zi\.;,iA  !>y  ft:f*y  lills,  in  endless  suc- 
cession. Ou  tL  !  l^'v.  sum  a  ts  of  the  ranges 
of  hillocks  the  r  -'  I  (  rops  out  in  numberless 
spots,  and  las  a  w'thflred  find  unco'Uh  as- 
pect ;  l  -A  ''.;!  wn  llie.i  aiiit«,  w.X  i;:  the  jijacfs 
between,  xhe  so'l.  ')lef:>>pd  by  ;,)  e  ^^'entle  ai  s 
and  soft  t  ak-.  it  tiiir  F/>".t.hern  clime,  ia 
bright  witii  ;'>  vesti'-!  oi  ill';  lichest  greer 
and  the  loc.aidi  oti  .mth  'n  liirny  places, 
are  evideLtly  ol  ;;.un'r?lM;  ii.itui;'.  fertility. 
The  traces  of '  liiunr.  i»'i].';i,ry,  however,  are 
but  seldom  apf.!vr-  .f  w^.v/i.  tin;  landscape  ; 
the  habitations  of  Uit  '.ecupiers  of  the  soil 
are  few  in  number  and,  almost  always,mean; 
whole  breadths  of  country  remain  uninclos- 
ed  and  untouched  by  the  hand  of  man : 
over  thousands  of  acres  of  brushwood  and 
gorse  encroach  upon  what  ought  to  be  fine 
grassland  ]  and,  above  all;  tiie  lines  of  the 
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numerous  streams  that,  on  a  considerable 
margin  along  either  bank,  could  easily  be 
changed  into  meadows  and  pastures,  are 
usually  spongy  and  lonely  marshes.  The 
general  character  of  the  scene  is  that  ot 
dreary  and  not  pleasing  solitude  ;  and  what 
adds  to  its  melancholy  features  is  that  occa- 
sionally you  meet  desert  spaces,  on  which, 
amidst  blotches  of  rank  vegptation,  you 
see  the  marks  of  ruined  dwellings,  and  ou 
which  you  hear  that  a  dense  population  had 
once  been  crowded  in  spreading  villages. 
Now  and  then,  however,  you  light  upon  a 
spot  where,  amid  the  desolation  usual  around 
you  see  distinctly  the  signs  of  improvement, 
where  fencesj  divide  reclaimed  fields,  where 
sheets  of  verdure  are  free  from  stones, 
where  the  sour  moor  has  been  made  fertile, 
where  the  slated  farmster  d  rises  from  a  neat 
garden,  where  everything  has  the  interesting 
look  of  enterprize  and  successful  industry. 
My  conductor,  to  a  casual  question,  said, 
"  Those  are  farmers  who  hold  by  lease ; 
wherever  there  is  a  lease  you  can  easily  see 
it ;"  and  I  can  assert  that  his  observation 
wr^asverifie^  by  my  own  enquiry,  and  that  in 
the  rare  instances  where  along  this  way  you 
found  an  occupier  in  possession  of  a  lease, 
you  saw  at  once  the  evidences  of  beiter  cul- 
tivation. The  consequences  of  this  security 
of  tenure  were  especially  conspicuous  in  the 
case  of  one  small  tract  on  ibe  road  side, 
marked  off  from  those  immediately  around 
by  the  neatness  of  the  dwellings  upon  it,  and 
by  the  comparative  excellence  of  tne  aj^ricul- 
ture.  This  is  part  of  the  estate  of  Mr.M'Carthy 
Downing,  now  M.  P.  for  the  county  cf  Cork, 
a  gentleman  who,  having  risen  to  emiue-  ce 
and  made  a  considerable  fortune  ui?  a  lawyer 
purchased  largely  in  the  Landed  Estates 
Court,  gave  almost  all  his  tenants  leases, 
and  deservedly"  enjoys  the  reputaiioa  r*" 
being  a  judicious  and  liberal  landloid. 

After  a  long  drive  through  scenery  of  this 
kind  you  reach  the  little  town  of  Skibbereen, 
lying  along  the  banks  of  the  winding  Hen. 
"his  theatre  of  the  darkest  taagedy  that  ihe 
'.amine  of  1846  witnessed  now  shows  few 
traces  of  the  awful,  past ;  it  seems  a  tolerably 
thriving  place,  though  not  in  a  special  way 
progressive.  It  is  the  only  town  of  any  size 
m  the  neighbourhood,  and,  as  I  understand, 
is  a  pretty  good  market ;  but,  except  that 
it  has  a  rather  fine  convent  and  market-place 
of  respectable  extent,  its  public  buildings 
are  without  interest.  'J'lie  country  around 
for  many  miles,  though  not  picturesque  upon 
tlie  whole,  is  nevertheless  very  suggestive  to 
a  student  of  the  Irish  land  question,  tow- 
ards the  sea  it  rises  in  many  spots  into  irreg- 
ular chains  of  craggy  hills  that  seem  to 
feucQ  out  the  near  Atlantic,   and  that  show 
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like  masses  of  stooy  billows,  prolonged  in  a 
continuous  roll,  as  you  look  over  the  lines 
of  their  crests ;  but,  here  and  there,  it 
spreads  into  valleys  or  settles  down  into  flat 
lowlands,  on  which  vegetation  expands  rich- 
ly, and  streams  speed  on  their  way  to  the 
ocean.  On  the  landward  side  it  is  of  the 
kind  which  I  have  already  attempted  to 
describe,  expanses  broken  by  rugged  hil- 
locks, and  81  retching  drearily  to  the  horizon, 
yet,  all  through,  divided  by  fertile  spaces, 
and  chanuiilled  by  waters  that  run  slowly 
through  morasse?  ihey  ought  to  render  fruit- 
ful. Throughout  the  whole  region  ihe 
hicher  lands  seem  to  break  out  into  deserts 
of^rocks  ;  and  these  peep  out  in  numberless 
places  even  in  the  most  fertile  spots  beneath; 
so  that  agriculture  on  a  large  scale  would  be 
extremely  difficult  upon  such  areas,  and 
wherever  they  happened  to  be  cleared  and 
reclaimed  the  work  of  improvement  would 
be  distinctly  apparent.  In  the  intervals 
between  the  barren  tracts,  and  wherever  the 
soil  is  kindly  and  rich,  you  see  occasionally 
little  farms  and  homesteads,  and  now  and 
then  a  considerable  dwelling  rises  from  the 
midst  of  an  extensive  enclosure.  The  signs 
of  husbandry  are,  however,  few  ;  the  lands 
under  corn  are  very  small  |  and  the  face  of 
the  country  is  generally  that  of  rudeness  as 
yet  unsubdued  by  man,  and  jet  capable  of 
very  great  improvement.  The  whole  region, 
with  its  stony  breadths,  yet  its  Irequent  nooks 
ot  admirable  fertility,  seemed  to  me  exactly 
of  such  a  kind  as  would  repel  the  capitalist 
farmer,  yet  singularly  adapted  to  be  the  do- 
main of  a  hardworking  and  vigorous  peasan- 
try, who,  secure  in  their  possession  of  the 
soil  would  be  able  gradually  to  call  out  its 

resources.  ,  .        ,. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  occupiers  of 
this  tract,  at  the  time  of  the  crisis  of  1846, 
had  been  for  ages  a  poor,  struggling  race, 
who  under  the  domination  of  landlords 
rather  more  improvident  or  harsh,  as  a  body, 
than  usually  had  been  the  case  in  Ireland, 
merely  vegetated  on  the  land  as  tenants  at 
will  and  without  encouragement  to  their 
industry,'  eked  out  a  bare  and  precarious 
existence.  The  space  for  the  production 
of  corn  being  scanty  on  these  unenclosed 
wilds  they  were  confined  to  the  potato  alone 
for  food ;  and,  under  the  stimulus  of  that 
treacherous  root,  they  increased  on  the  soil 
in  prolifis  swarms,  their  numbers  being  fur- 
ther augmented  through  the  facilities  afford- 
ed along  the  coast  for  fishing.  An  immense 
populatK)rt  had  thus  grown  up  ;  and  in  those 
days,  I  am  told,  that  their  dwellings  were 
seen  aggregated  in  rude  hamlets  on  most  of 
the  "spots  that  could  be  called  fruitful,  their 
illtvained  labour,  nevorthelsaa,   in  spite  of 
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every  disadvantageous  circumstance,  carry- 
ing slowly  forward  a  kind  of  improvement 
over   the     rough     and     stony     wilderness 
around.    The  potato  blight  came  ;  and  in 
a  few   weeks    thesa  wretched    multitudes, 
flying  from  the  soil  which  had  denied  them 
tneir  poor  subsistence,  flocked  into  the  few 
towns  in  the  neighbourhood,  and,  huddled 
into  masses  of  starvation,  appealed  hope- 
lessly to  charity  for  succour.      Skibbereen 
was  the    centre  of   these    terribTe  scenes  j 
and  there,  for  the  space  of  several  months 
went  on  the  battle  against  famine,  hosts  of 
victims  falling  in  the  deadly  struggle,   yet 
thousands,     too,    being     gloriously    saved 
through  the  exertions  of  splendid   munifi- 
cence.    It  is  not  my  intention  to  describe 
how,  ia  numberless  instances,  death  closed 
his  vulture  wing  over  perishing    suflferers; 
how  fever  accelerated  the  onset  of  starva- 
tion, and  fell  alike  upon    high    and  low  ; 
how,    day    after    day,    lean    and    hideous 
corpses  were  shot  from  carts  into  graveyard 
heaps  ■,  with  what  mute   despair   the  survi- 
ving crowds  of  misery  beheld  their  numbers 
dwindle,  and  received  each  time,   as  though 
it  were  the  last,  the  dole  that  scarcely  pro- 
longed existence  ;  how,  as  ever  has  been  in 
these     dire   emergencies,   human     nature, 
breaking  from  the  restn  'nts  of  custom,  dis- 
played itself  in  its  genuine  character,  and 
heroic  virtue,  pious  resignation,  self-devotion 
of  the  most  touching  kind,   were  seen  con- 
conspicuously    with    inhuman    selfishness, 
remorseless  cruelty,   and  reckless  outrage. 
Taceamus  de  istii,   ne   augeamus  dolorem. 
Save  for  a  broad,  open  space  in  an  adjoining 
graveyard,    the  unnamed   catacomb  of  th« 
famished  dead,   tho  kindly  touch  of  Tii 
has  effaced  most  of  the  signs  of  that  dire  c 
lamity,  and  we  should  dwell  on  it  only  lur 
the  reflections  it  must  suggest  to  a  social 
enquirer.    Yet,  to  give  an  idea  ofthe  havoc 
accomplished  by  that  fearful  disaster,  I  may 
mention  that  more  than   one   village   has 
completely  disappeared,  blotted    out  from 
even  official  records  ;  and  I  write   with  the 
return  before  me  which  shows  that  the  pop- 
ulation of  three  townlands,  which  amounted 
in  1841  to  711    souls,  had  fallen  in  18G1  to 
156,  a  reduction  I  suppose  it  would  be  hard 
to  parallfd. 

Under  the  stress  of  the  events  of  1846-7, 
the  land  system  of  this  neighbourhood  may 
be  said  to  have  almost  gone  to  pieces,  and 
society  itrjlt  was  near  dissolution.  During 
the  uwful  trial  the  landlords,  as  a  class,  be- 
haved as  ordinary  men  would  do  ;  some 
betrayed  indifference  to  the  misery  around 
them,  absorbed  in  thought  about  their  own 
troubles  ;  a  few  terror-stricken  at  the  results 
of  a   redundant  population  neglected  and 
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depressed,  availed  tbemselvea '^recklessly  of 
the  occasion,  and  swept  away  the  lingering 
occupiers  of  their  estates  ;  some  in  a  nobler 
and  wiser  spirit,  acknowledged  that  a  visi- 
tation of  Providence  imposed  on  them  a 
weighty  obligation,  and  made  large  sacrifi- 
ces to  assist  the  peasantry.  Among  these 
last  1  have  much  pleasure  in  mentioning  the 
name  of  Mr.  Townsend,  now  Judge  of  the 
Admiralty  Court  of  Ireland  ;  I  have  heard 
from  the  lips  of  many  witnesses  of  his  hu- 
manity duting  the  years  of  the  famine,  and 
far  and  near  he  has  the  reputation  of  being 
one  of  the  most  beneficent  of  landlords.  I 
am  truly  happy  to  be  able  to  report  that 
kindliness  and  justice  have  been  rewarded 
in  a  conspicuous  manner  around  Skibbereenj 
with  rare  exceptions,  the  "cleared"  estates, 
thrown  into  large  farms  ill  suited  to  the 
district,  or  occupied  by  strangers  ignorant 
of  its  requirements,  have  not  prospered,  and 
yield  low  rents  ;  those  on  which  the  peasan- 
try have  been  protected  are  evidently  in  a 
better  condition,  even  under  aii  unfavorable 
system  of  tenure.  As  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, the  shock  given  to  society  in  this 
neighbourhood  by  the  famine  was  not  with- 
out clearly  marked  effects  ;  a  great  deal  of 
landed  property  changed  hands  ;  and  the 
general  result  has  been  that  the  management 
of  estates  in  this  district  displays  differences 
of  a  most  singular  kind,  witnin  short  distan- 
ces. The  majority  of  the  propiietors,  I  re- 
gret to  say,  have  gone  on  m  the  old  ways, 
aud,  either  forgetful  of  what  had  occurred 
or  satisfied  that  the  population  stands  now 
at  a  point  at  which  it  cannot  become  a  bur- 
den, have  done  hardly  any  thing  to  improve 
their  estates,  and  have  suffered  the  occupiers 
of  them  to  remain  in  the  helpless  position 
of  tenants  at  will,  in  some  instances  much 
too  highly  rented.  The  consequence  is  that 
these  cs'tttes,  compared  with  others  in  hap- 
pier circumstanceSjSeemed  smitten,  as  it  were, 
with  barrenness  and  neglect ;  the  peasantry 
on  them  do  only  as  much  as  will  enable 
them  to  live  and  pay  their  rent,  and  signs  of 
that  daring  industry  which  requires  time  lor 
a  return  with  profit  are  wanting.  In  these 
instances  the  dwellings  are  usually  wretched. 
Few  attt  mpts  have  been  made  to  clear  away 
the  stones  that  encu"i'  or  even  the  rich  low- 
lands; haidly  a  dial)  furrows  the  ma'shy 
swamps  ;  and  though  lie  landlords  say  very 
truly  that  they  are  satisfied  with  their  well- 

t)aia  rents,  the  resources  of  the  land  are  not 
lalf  developed.  The  situation  of  a  few  other 
estates  is  wholly  and  most  conspicuously 
different.  Taught  by  experience,  or  from 
some  other  cause,  a  rather  larger  number  of 
the  landlords  in  this  district  tnau  would  be 
considered  elsewhere  an  average — the  prin- 
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cipal  proprietor  near  Skibbereen,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  family  of  Castle  Townsend, 
giving  a  very  honourable  and  striking  exam- 
ple— have  within  the  period  of  the  last  20 
years  granted  liberal  leases  to  many  of  their 
tenants  ;  and  the  difference  between  holdings 
of  this  class  and  those  occupied  is  tenancies 
at  will  is  really  surprising  to  an  eye-witness. 
On  these  estates  you  behold  the  march  of 
improvement  going  steadily  on  ;  the  square 
of  green  emerges  from  the  stony  slope, 
enclosed  and  rich  with  exuberant  herbage  ; 
the  clouds  drop  fatness  on  what  was  a 
swamp,  destroyed  formerly  by  these  abun- 
dant showers ;  the  slated  dwelling  rises 
along  the  hill ;  a  picture  of  rural  comfort 
and  ease  dots  the  face  of  the  generally 
melancholy  landscape.  The  peculiar  char- 
acter of  the  lands  of  the  district,  requir- 
ing intense  exertions  to  reclaim,  but  often 
singularly  rich  when  reclaimed,  makes  the 
contrast  in  tho  highest  degree  remarkable. 
In  his  evidence  before  a  Parliamentary 
Committee  Mr.  M'Carthy  Downing  perti- 
nently remarked  that  in  his  neighbourhood 
you  could  see  at  a  glance  whci'3_.  a  lease 
did  and  did  ifot"  "exist.  TTy  observation 
verifies  lili  statement  ;  and  though  the 
effects  of  security  ot  tenure  are  visible  in 
almost  every  part  of  Ireland,  I  never  saw 
them  so  clearly  revealed  as  in  some  instan- 
ces in  this  district.  'Ihese  facts  point  to 
a  variety  of  conclusions  relating  to  the 
land  question  of  Ireland.  Taken  as  ft 
body,  the  peasantry  about  here  are  ilot 
apparently  an  energetic  race  ;  you  would 
not  call  them  assiduous  in  improving,  al- 
though with  excf'(  ilingly  rare  exceptions 
they  alone  have  done  anything  for  the  land, 
and  11  cmcleHS  observer,  beholding  the 
hovels,  the  dirt,  the  slovenliness  but  too 
common,  would  [ironounce  them  worthless, 
idle,  incorrigible.  Yet  look  at  the  very 
same  {.^eople  in  the  little  holdings  on  whici 
they  have  been  securely  settled,  and  though 
some  of  their  habits  have  not  disappeared, 
though  not  so  cleanly  and  independent 
as  you  could  wish,  and  they  have  too  much 
of  the  aspect  of  the  sert,  still  you  would 
call  them  decidedly  industrious  and  really 
successful  in  their  exeitions  to  change  and 
adorn  the  rough  work  of  Nature.  This 
difference,  palpable  and  distinct,  is  due  to 
their  having  certainty  of  iioases.sjuu  ;  the 
consciousness  that  they  toil  for  themselves, 
not  for  others,  speeds  theni  on  cheerfully 
in  their  labours  ;  in  their  easy,  us  tias  been 
truly  said,  the  sense  of  projierty  may  turn 
sand  and  rock  into  gold.  G  ranted  tiiat 
this  population  of  Southern  M  mister  are 
not  so  hardy  and  vigorous  a  breed  as  that 
which  springs   from  a  Teutonic  stem,  and 
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granted,  further,  that  you  cannot  expect  to  1  especially  since  th^leavlng  them  their  exist 


^  pitAt^^ern  ^  ^^  ^^^^^^*^ 


lift  them  suddenly  up  in  the  social  scale  by 
any  device  of  legislation  ;  yet,  when  you 
perceive  the  obvious  effects  upon  their  na- 
ture and  industrial  life  of  precarious  and 
determinate  occupation,  of  labour  exposed 
to  ruinous  interference  and  of  labour  given 
free  scope  and  safety,  do  not  doubt  that  it  is 
rather  their  mistortuno  than  their  fault  that 
80  many  of  them  are  unprogressivo  and 
listless,  and  do  not  suppose  that  they,  too, 
cannot  advance  under  the  known  conaitions 
required  for  the  advance  of  humanity. 
Above  all,  lot  us  cease  to  condemn  men  as 


lazy,  good  lor  nothipir.  and  reckless  who, 
fiTa  great  variety  of  instances,  are  in  a  po- 
sition sure  to  call  out  and  dcvelone  these  and 
kindred  vices  ;  and  let  us  not"  listen  to  the 
wretched  plea  put  forward  by  i;rnorance  or 
intPfPHfpd  meiudicc^  that,  after  all,  as  they 
Have  been  disturbed  but  seldom  during  the 
last  few  years,  they  are  practically  safe  as 
tenants  at  vill,  and  they  have  themselves 
to  thank  if  they  do  not  prosper.  Recollect- 
ing the  events  which  succeeaed  the  famine, 
and  the  wholesale  evictions  which  then  oc- 
curred, such  excuses  are  really  worse  than 
foolish,  and  even  at  best  they  are  little  more 
than  trifling.  All  experience  has  shown  that 
certainty  of  possession  is  a  necessary  condi- 
tion of  the  well-being  of  an  occupier,  and 
to  imagine  that  he  can  thrive  without  it,  un- 
less he°is  secured  the  value  of  his  improve- 
ments, is  to  imitate  the  example  of  the 
besotted  tyrant  who  charged  the  most  ener- 
getic of  races  with  idleness  because  he  re- 
fused them  the  very  requirements  essential 
to  make  their  labour  productive. 
•  It  is  in  the  case  of  districts  like  these  that 
the  advocates  of  *•  fixity  of  tenure,"  at  rents 
to  be  regulated  by  the  State,  seem  to  have 
most  to^ay  for  themselves.  You  see  whole 
tracts  on  which  the  proprietors  have  liter- 
ally never  laid  out  one  shilling,  as  to  which 
they  have  merely  been  a  burden,  from  which 
they  have  contrived  to  raise  rents,  in  some 
instances,  high  and  oppressive.  On  these 
you  see  a  race  of  occupiers  who  alone  have 
done  anything  for  thu  land,  who  have  the 
capacity  of  doing  a  great  deal  more,  yet 
whose  energies  arc  numbed  and  whoso  lands 
KTP  kppt  barren  because  the  circumstances 
of  their  tenure  arc  usually  incompatible  wjt.h 
impr'ovemeDt.  And,  in  striking  contrast, 
you  seeThTresults  of  certainty  of  possession 
in  the  case  of  a  few  spots  stamped  on  the 
face  of  nature,  where,  under  liberal  leases 
aud  rents  fixed  for  a  term,  there  is  a  distinct 
progress  in  the  social  scale.  In  this  state 
of  thin<»8  you  are  asked,  "  If  landlords 
choose  to  be  mere  rent-receivers,  ought  the 
Legislature  to  view  them  in  any  other  light, 


ing  powers  of  keeping  their  tenantry  in 
mere  dependence,  ot  arbitrary  eviction,  and 
of  raising  rents,  is  obviously  injurious  to 
the  general  welfare  ?  And  if  flie  more  se- 
curing the  occupier  in  his  holding  for  a 
limited  time  has  such  good  effects,  what 
by  analogy  would  be  the  conse- 
quences of  conceding  him  perpetuity  of 
tenure  ?  And,  as  even  perpetuity  of  tenure 
mi^ht  be  rendered  worthless  if  it  were  pos- 
sible to  destroy  the  occupier's  interest  by 
rack-renting,  must  not  the  State,  if  the  con- 
cession be  intended  to  bo  of  real  use,  jeter- 
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It  would'beldle  to  deny  that  theorie?  iiiv 
these  are  not  only  applicable  in  a  danj^  loi'S 
degree  to  certain  districts-  of  this  cou-.ti ,. 
but  contain  a  certain  amount  of  truth.  I 
shall  examine  the  question  more  fully  here- 
after, when  I  review  £;enerally  the  land 
system  of  Ireland,  but  I  may  now  observe 
that  it  is  only  by  considering  the  subject 
from  one  point  of  view,  by  departing  from 

Erinciples  hitherto  respected,  and,  above  all, 
y  keeping  out  of  sight  the  probable  results 
of  the  proposed  measure,  that  arguments  of 
this  kind  appear  tenable.  Grant  that  a  law 
of  "fixity  of  tenure  "and "State  rent" 
would  be  politic  in  the  case  of  many  estates 
in  Ireland,  would  it  not  be  impolitic  in  the 
case  of  other  estates  perhaps  as  numerous  ? 
And  if  such  a  law,  in  many  instances — say 
those  of  small  tenants  at  will — could,  uc- 
cording  to  some  notions  respecting  property, 
be  reconciled  with  our  sense  of  right,  would 
it  not  be  monstrous  in  the  instance  of  capita- 
list farmers,  no  matter  what  the  nature  of 
their  tenure,  of  whom  many  thousands  exist 
in  Ireland  ?  Is  it  not  obvious  that  a  law  of 
the  kind,  from  its  very  nature  a  general 
rule,  would  be  in  its  essence  an  indefensible 
wrong  ?  Moreover,  if,  as  may  be  fairly 
argued,  the  object  of  the  intended  change, 
legitimate  security  for  the  Irish  tenant,  can 
be  attained  by  any  other  process,  more 
equitable  in  its  application  and  working, 
and  less  subversive  of  existing  rights,  ought 
we  not  to  adopt  the  less  violent  remedy,  and 
prefer  reform  to  mere  revolution?  And 
what,  probably,  would  be  the  consequences 
of  converting  the  occupiers  of  the  soil  in 
Ireland  into  owners  at  a  quit-rent  fixed  by 
the  Government  ?  Passing  by  the  minor 
evils  that  would  follow  in  numberless  in- 
stances the  expropriation  of  all  the  landlords 
of  a  generation,  would  not  two  mischiefs  of 
a  general  kind,  inherent  to  the  scheme,  and 
widely  pernicious,  ensue  almost  as  a  natural 
result?  Would  not  the  periodical  re-valua- 
tion of  the  "State  rent,"  a  part  always  of 
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/  these  plans,  inevitably  tend  to  disconrage 

'  itu*<^a.  imgrovptnent,  smoe  it  would  make  it  ^ 
<**^***n»«^  mtereai  of  every  holtlcr  .QLt^tJ  land  to  hav^ 
jt  in  >m  Im'd  a"siate  as  possible  !;^  certa'nj:e 


cumng  intervals  of  time,  in  all  probability 
near  each  other?  And,  without  disparaging 
Irish  nature,  but   taking  it  simply  as 


would  not  perpetuity  of  tenure,  as  far  as  we 
can  see,  lead  ultimately  to  runious  subdivi- 
sion and  the  creation  of  whole  masses  of 
impoverishe  i  occupiers  ? 

ft  is,  however,  a  very  diflFerent  question 
whether  the  state  of  things  that  exists  in  a 
district  like  this  ought  to  be  suffered  to 
continue  as  it  is  ;  whelher  the  occupiers  of  I  island. 


the  soil  ought  not  to  be  placed  under  con 
ditions  of  tenure  so  reasonably  secure  as  to 
prot'""t  "iaims  they  actually  have,  and  to 
encoui ..  their  industry  for  t!ie  future  ; 
whether  the  laws  that  regulate  their  rela- 
tions with  their  superiors  ought  not  to  be  so 
modified  as  to  promote,  and  not  to  retard, 
improvement.  Without  indicating  here  the 
specific  means  by  whic''  I  trust  these  ends 
might  be  attained,  wit  ■  <  the  measure  of 
the  reformer's  power,  Isiuu  I  merely  observe 
that  I  am  convinced  ihey  can  be  reached 
without  having  recourse  to  expedients  essen- 
tially unfair  and  unsound,  by  keeping  strictly 
within  the  line  of  justice,  by  making  our 
legislation  in  this  matter  at  once  respect 
the  true  rights  of  property  and  yet  boldly 
follow  enlightened  principles. 


LAND  QUESTION  ,       y-y-y- 

more  sublime  features.  A.  long  descem 
from  the  top  of  the  range  leads  you  iato  tliti 
little  town  of  Kenmare,  a  singularly  neat 
and  well-built  village,  ])urt  of  the  adjoining 
pronertv  of  Lord  Lansdawne.  After  leaving; 
Kenmare  you  again  iise  Tor  several  mile.s 
along  a  tract  of  uplands,  when  all  at  once  a 
turn  of  the  road  opens  to  the  sight,  stretch- 
ing far  onward,  the  enchanting  region  of 
mountain  and  lake,  known  in  many  lands  by 
the  name  of  Killarney. 

I  have   now  reached  what,  in   a  special 

manner,  is  the  seat  of  the  aboriginal  race 

which  at  one  lime  held  the  whole  of  this 

'<  The  Kingdom  of  Kerry,"    as   it 
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A  thick  Scotch  mist  hung  over  the 
country  and  shut  out  the  landscape  while  I 
was  making  my  way  from  8kibfaereen  on 
the  first  stage  of  my  journey  to  this  place. 
I  did  not  care  about  the  obscunng  influence 
■o  long  as  I  was  driving  over  the  tracts 
described  in  my  last  letter  ;  but  I  was  sorry 
the  face  of  nature  was  hidden  aa  I  approach- 
ed the  coast  line,  where,  near  Bantry,  the 
sea  runs  into  its  landlocked  bay,  surrounded 
by  overhanging  mountains.  When  I  had 
reached  Gleiigariff  the  mist-wreaths  yielded 
to  the  nocou-dav  sun  ;  and,  aa  they  rolled 
away  before  his  increasing  light, the  exq^Msite 
outlines  of  that  beautiful  spot,  the  portai  ot 
the  hill  country  of  Kerry,  were  suddenly 
revealed  in  their  fairest  aspect.  You  now 
0  through  a  series  of  glens  where  sti-eums 
rawl  down  fantastic  rocks,  through  vroods 
opemng  iato  de^p  green  valleys,  until,  m 
jou  Mcend  the  road  which  leads  to  th«  soa- 
mit  of  the  mountain  range  that  divides  tbe 
counties  of  Cork  and  Kerry,  you  pass  into 
scenery  that  combines  rare  lovelineu  with 


was  once  called,  is  a  long  and  irregular  strip 
of  land,  which,  faced  by  the  sen  and  high 
ranges  of  hills,  forms  the  western  verge  of 
the  province  of  Munster.  Except  at  two  or 
three  favoured  spots,  formed  by  the  valleys 
of  its  short  rivera,  its  soil  is  of  inferior  fer- 
tility, and,  speaking  generally,  it  is  a  wild 
mountain  tract,  divided  occasionally  by 
rather  poor  uplands,  indented  by  deep  es- 
tuaries and  bays,  and  swept  by  the  storms 
and  rains  of  the  Atlantic.  At  an  early 
period  a  few  Norman  settlers  established 
themselves  in  this  highland  region,  and  it 
was  invaded  afterwards  by  Elizabethan 
colonists,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  Orom; 
weljian  soldiers,  who,  however,  it  is  said, 
expressed  their  disgu^jt  at  "  thejieritage  the 
Lord  had  given  them  by  lot,"  and  some  of 
whom  made  over  their  worthless  portionS|^ 
to  the  sagacious  author  ot  the  Down  Surv^yf( 
the  modern  Doomsday  Booh  of  Ireland,  Sir 
William  Petty,  ancestor  of  Lord  Lansdowne. 
Tnese  loreimi  elements  appear,  however,  to  t 
have  never  had  an  overwhelming  influence ;/ 
and  scattered  among  their  hilly  lastnesses, 
in  a  f3w  instances  under  the  descendants  of 
ancient  chieftains  piously  revered,  in  others 
under  more  recent  masters,  the  children  of 
the  soil  for  ages  lived  in  the  rude  simplicity 
of  Celtic  society.  In  this  secluded  and  re- 
mote district  something  like  the  clan  system 
seems  to  have  lingered  down  to  the  middle  of 
the  last  century ;  and  to  this  day  the  people 
of  Kerry  are,  perhaps,  more  clanish  Jn_ 
their^ideas,  more  like  wha't  we  should  con- 
Qaiizgli8~a  tribe,  than  those  of  inost  other 
parts  of  Ireland.  In  this  way  society  in 
Kerry  escaped  comparatively  tree  from  the 
terrible  convulsions  which,  in  the  age  of 
confiscation  and  conquest,  broke  uo  its 
mould  in  so  many  other  countries  ;  and  its 
peasantry  multiplied  upon  the  soil,  half 
serfs,  indeed,  but  not  oppressed  serfs,  and 
sufficiently  contented  with  superiors,  as  a 
class,  rather  more  than  ordinarily  easy  or 
thoughtless,  almost  to  the  beginning  of  this 
The  famipe,  indeed,  of  1848 
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seems  to  have  been  probably  the  rudest 
shock  ever  suffered  by  this  community  as  a 
whole  :  yet,  though  the  changes  which  I  hen 
occurred  were  immense  and  lasting  in  their 
effects,  it  still  retains  in  a  great  degree  its 
peculiar  and  characteristic  features.  The 
people  of  Kerry  are  a  thoroughly  Celtic 
race  ;  and  though  a  variety  of  inlltieiices  Eas 
injured  in  some  measure  their  finer  nature, 
tliey  show  all  the  marks  of  the  Celtic  char- 
acter. They  are  shrewd,  ([uick-wilted.  fan- 
eifui,  sensitive,  affectiQiUite  if  X'-lll-  touch 
,  their  8"yiT>patTie8,  prone  to  submission, _anj 
to  respect "tltuse  coj^nected  with  tlicin  bj^ 
ancient  tradition.  On  the  other  hand  they 
are  jealous  and  irritable, tenacious  of  "Custom, 
and  unprogressive,  and,  above  all,  impres- 
sicnable  and  fiery,  rather  than  pcrseveriiig, 
sleadv,  or  courageous.  Such  a  race  will 
always  be  more  interesting  than  remarkable 
for  its  useful  qualities. 

The  general  social  condition  of  Kerry  is 
not  without  some  interesting  features. 
Kerry  is,  for  the  most  part,  u  pastoral 
county,  a  nursery  of  tie  jreeds  ot  small 
active  kine  which,  reared  on  tho  light  up- 
hiiids  and  hills,  are  sent  afterwards  to  fatten 
in  richer  lands.  1  hero  is,  however,  a  good 
deal  of  agriculture,  though  no  largo  agricul- 
tural tracts  are  found,  and  some  very  fine 
pastures  extend  along  the  banks  of  the  Maine 
and  the  Feale,  and  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  Tralee.  The  peasantry,  on  the 
whole,  are  reasonably  well  off,  decidedly 
better  than  those  on  the  poor  corn-lands  of 
Cork — one  probable  reason  being  that  of 
late  the  trade  of  the  cattle  dealer  has  boen 
more  lucrative  than  that  of  the  tillage 
farmer.  The  wages  of  the  labouring  class 
are  at  the  same  average  here  as  elsewhere  in 
Munster — that  is,  from  about  Cs.  to  Os.  a. 
week  ;  and  though,  except  on  a  Tew  w'ell- 
known  estates,  the  dwellings  of  the  labour- 
ers are  usually  bad,  their  inhabitants  seem 
fairly  clad  and  fed,  and  some  possess  little 
bits  of  land,  and  privileges  of  grazing  in  the 
mountain  districts.  The  rent  of  laud  varies 
from  about  50s.  the  Irish  acre  on  The  best 
pistures  to  about  8s.  or  lOs.  on  the  inferior 
soils,  and  here,  as  elsewhere,  I  have  found 
the  distinction  that  the  fine  grass-lands  are 
usually  let  low,  and  the  thin  corn-land  is 
rather  highly  rented.  Rent,  however,  varies 
ill  this  county  in  a  remarkable  way  on  dif- 
ferent estates,  taking  areas  of  equal  natural 
value,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  form  an  estimate 
of  it,  for  whole  tracts  are  let  in  bulk  sums 
in  the  gross,  and  in  numerous  instances  the 
rent  of  a  farm  includes  a  payment  for  rights 
of  commonage.  Though  I  certainly  heard 
some  complaints  ot  rack  rents,  the  general 
impression  left  on  my  mind  was  that  there 
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was  a  less  tendency  to  exaction  in  Kerry 
than  I  found,  unfo.'tunately,  in  some  parts 
ot  Cork,  and  that  in  this,  as  in  other  matters, 
there  was  an  easier  relation  between  landlord 
and  tenant.  Compared  with  the  other  di- 
visions of  Munster  with  whicBT  it  may ^e 
most  fitly  compared,  Kerry  is  dccidedjyft 
•Progressive  county  ;   and  it  deserveTnotico 


that  this  coincides  with  a  reduction  of  popu- 
lation relatively  small,  and  with  a  system  of 
relatively  small  farms.  During  the  vicissi- 
tudes ol  (he  last  fifteen  years,  the  aTicuI- 

tural  area  of  Kerry  has  actually  extended 

a  most  remarkable  fact  in  Ireland- -while 
that  of  Cork  and  Clare  has  diminished ;  and 
the  advance  of  the  value  of  live  stock  in 
Kerry  has  been  about  equal  to  that  of  its 
more  wealthy  rivals.  In  Kerry,  however, 
the  decline  of  the  population  tas  been,  as 
contrasted  with  Cork  and  Clare,  as  50  to  92 
and  107  ;  and  (he  holdings  in  Kerry  under 
jJOf.  are  much  more  numerous  in  proportion 
than  those  in  the  two  other  counties. 
Though  I  have  not  much  confidence  in  sta* 
tistics,  these  facts  are  not  devoid  of  interest, 
and  there  certainly  is  a  good  deal  of  evi- 
dence which  tends  to  show  that,  even  in 
material  prosperity,  the  improvement  of 
Ireland  has  not  been  greatest  where  emigra- 
tion has  been  most  active,  and  the  consoli- 
dation of  farms  on  the  largest  scale. 

The  landed  system  of  this  county,  coiv 
sidered'a's  a  wholeTTresents  the  character- 
istics  of  moral  divisions,  of  gaps  between 
classes,  of  tenant  dependence  and  insecurity, 
and  of  want  of  legal  protection  for  rights, 
admitted  and  sustained  by  usage"  ohTy,  to 
which  I  have  so  often  referred.  Viewed, 
however,  even  critically  and  ia  the  abstract, 
it  contains  elements  rather  more  happy 
than  are  usually  found  in  other  parts  of 
Munstfir,  and  it  is  fortunate  in  some  peculiar 
circumstances.  In  Kerry,  Catholic  proprie- 
tors retain  a  good  deal  of  territorial  inifu- 
ence,  and  tins  single  tact,  wltEout  throwing 
the  least  discredit  on  Protestant  landlords, 
has  a  certain  effect  in  mitigating  the  results 
of  that  infelicituous  social  phenomenon,  re- 
ligious distinctions  in  Ireland  marking  the 
line  between  the  owner  and  occupier  of  the 
soil.     Let  any  one  sceptical   on  this  point 

only  visit  Killarney  and   observe   how  the      _  , 

position  and  example  of  Lord^Cttstlcnjsse^^ig;^^^,-^ . 
the  representative  of  the  House  ofKenmare, 
not  only  affect  his  own  estate,  but  operate 
in  many  ways  to  promote  good  feeling,  sym- 
pathy, and  kindly  sentiment  between  the 
landed  classes  in  the  neighbourhood,  afford 
countenance  to  the  Catholic  peasant,  and 
even  lessen  his  jealousy  of  what  is  called 
"landlordism"  through  the  consciousneaa 
that,  iu  one  notable  instance,  the  tie  of  a 


^. 
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common  faith  bindd  bim  to  a  superior  emi- 
nent in  birth  and  station.  In  Kerry,  more- 
over, as  a  {general  rule,  estates  are  of  con- 
siderable size ;  and,  as  I  have  often  remark- 
ed, the  Irish  tenmit,  in  some  cases  a  mere 
dependent,  unable  to  make  an  equal  contract, 

.y  fares  usually  iiotter  under  large  proprietors, 

^^'iAtajli    naturally  less  disposed  to  be  harsh  and  ex- 

f^  <9acting, 


9 


than 
i(i  whose 


under  small  men,  whoso  breed- 
rendor 


I 


i*1  V- 


needs   render  them   more 
prone  to  severity  or  extortion,      i'iie  large 
landlords  of  Kerry,  too,  are    resident  in  a 
greater  number  ol    instances  than  is  often 
found   in  the   SoulhWest  of  Irelar.d,   and 
sever.il  amon^;  them  have   uiade  themselves 
conspicuous    in  encouraging  improvement, 
and  in  discharging  faithfully  the  duties  of 
property.       The    beautiful    estate    of   Mr. 
llei'beit,  ot  .Muckross,  wliich,  wherever  you 
meet  it,  is   known  at  a  glance  by  tho  e.xrel- 
lence  of  the  farm  buildings,  the  trim  look  of 
the  fields  and  enclosures,  and  the  neatness 
ot  the  labourers'  cottages,  is  a  remarkable 
e.\ample  of  this  tendency  ;  and  I  have  been 
informed  that  the  sums  b  n-rowed   by    pro- 
prietors  in  Kerry   under  the   acts  for  the 
improvement   of  Landi-d  Property   in  Ire- 
land exceeded  greatly  the  average  propor- 
tion.     On  the  whole,    tOD,    though    with 
several  exceptions,  the  relation  of  landlord 
and  tenant  in  ICerry  is  Inore  primitive  and 
sustained  by  ancient  custom,  and  less  mark- 
ed by  selfishness  or  ill-will  than  I  have  found 
to    be  the    ease  in    some    other  counties. 
Society  here  having  been  comparatively  but 
little  disturbed  in  the  age  of  conquest,  an  ' 
the  mere  commercial  spirit  of  dealing  in  Ic  .a 
having  not  yet  completely  invaded  this  dis- 
trict, many  estates  in  Kerry  are  still  manag- 
ed in  something   like   a  patriarchal    way, 
rents   continuing  unchanged  during  a  long 
series  of  yeai  s  and  harsh  changes  of  tenancy 
being  unknown  ;  and  ilua  system,  tailing  in 
exactly  witb  the  traditioual   genius  of  tho 
Celtic  character,  more  or  less  diffuses  good 
feeling  and  content.     Nor  is  this  manner  of 
administering  property    incompatible   with 
very   great  improvement,    though  it   may 
render  the  process  slow,  and  though  it  may 
require  a  good  deal  of  tact,  of  patience,  and 
of  kindkr  dexterity,  to  r.'concile  even  to  a 
change  lor  the  better  a  people  wedded  to  its 
old  habits  and  suspicious  of  the  slightest 
interference. 

This  combination  of  circumstances  makes 
the  regulatii  .1  of  landlord  and  tenant  in 
Kerry  more  gracious,  as  a  general  rule,  than 
I  have  perceived  it  to  be  in  someother 
places.  It  is  not,  hf^wever,  to  be  supposed 
that  itjis  wholly  free  froui  disunion  and  dis- 
cord, and  that  it  has  not  produced  complaints 
of  grievances.    I  have  heard  of  more  than 


one  instance  of  severity  exercised  towards 
tenints-at-will — a  result  occasionally  almost 
inevitable  where  tho  owner  of  tho  soil  is 
legally  absolute,  and  the  occupier  is  a  mere 
dependent;  audi  have  been  informed  of 
one  proprietor  who,  it  is  said,  has  in  several 
cases  quartered  poor  cottiers  on  a  waste 
fract.    given    it    wlicn  reclaimed  toTa  large 

lo 


farmer,  ""and  traiisl'crrcd  the,  ijionecrs 
another  waste  without  payin;j  tliem"any~conr 
pensation — an  expedient  suggestive  of  old 
scliool  days,  when  faj/s  wanned  the  beds  ol 
their  masters,  u'ld  Ibund  it  a  very  disasree 
aGle"(iutv.-l    -   -■--rTr-rT^-^T^-rJ-T— ^ 


muc 


duty, 
■that 


am  inclined  to  think,  too,  from 
1  have   heard,  that  the  work  of 


improvement  which  has  been  done  in  this 
county  during  tho  last  20  yeurs  has  not  been 
accomplished  on  some   estates  without  re- 
sorting to   a  good  deal  of  harshness,  and 
without  a  rather  vexatious  discipline;  and 
though  it  is  only  just  to  make  a  large  allow  - 
ance,  for  tho  difficulty  of  dealing  with  a  pea- 
santry not  prone  to  chang'O  or  to  social  ad- 
vancement, it  is  possible  that,  to  a  certain 
extent,  zeal  for  what  a  sujierior  may  have 
thought  to  be  progress  may  have  outrun  the 
limits  of  true  wisiiom,  and  that  annoyance 
at  what  is  pronounced  to  be  backwardness 
may  have  led  to  acts  that  savour  of  oppres- 
sion.    At  least,  I  have  been  told  that  some 
"  clearances"  occurred  in  Kerry  after  1846 
that  ought  not  properly  to  have  been  made. 
I  believe  a  system  of  regulntions  is  in  force 
on  one  or  two  properties  which  the  tenantrv, 
at  all  events,  do  not  like  ;  and  in  a  few  ex- 
ptional  cases,  perhaps,  landlords  here  are 
disposed  to    treat   their  dependents  in  the 
spirit  with  which  a  civilized  race  sometimes 
views  one  rather  rude  and  sluggish.    I  hardly 
venture  to  pronounce  an  opinion  in  a  class 
of   cases  which   has   come    under  my    no- 
tice,   and    which    has    been    loudly    con- 
demned by  some  persons.     In  the  instance 
of  two   est.ites  in  this   county  tho   owners  / 
have,    I  understand,  offered   &  number  ofv^ 
leases  to  tenants-at-will  at  renfs  higher  than    *^ 
werebefore  payable,  and  though  many  have 
acquiesced,  the  tenants  have  unquestionably 
shown   some  disinclination  to  accept  these 
interests.     The  landlords,  I  bflieve',  assert 
that  the  rents  proposed  are  fair  and  reason- 
able, while  the  tenants  declare  that  the  ad- 
vance is  too  great,  and  that  the  terms  of  the 
leases  are  too  severe  ;  nor  is  it  improbable 
that  both    parties,  thinking  tho  Land  Bill 
of  next  Session,  will  apply  to  tenancies-at- 
will  only,  are  desirous,  the   one  of  pressing 
forward,  the  other,  if  possible,  of  avoiding 
the  consummation  of  the  change  of  tenure 
that  would  be  effected  through  these  con- 
tracts.   I  shall  merely  observe  that  it  is  per- 
haps unfortunate  any    proprietor   at    tho 
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present  juncture  should  hava  adopted  a 
course,  quite  right,  perhaps,  yet  at  least  open 
to  miacoiistruction,  and  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  on  the  sui'posiLion  that  these  leases 
are  tolerably  just,  tho  tenantry  would  be  ex- 
ceediu,^ly  foolish  if  tliey  hesitated  to  sign 
Ihera  in  the  vain  hope  of  some  impossible 
reform  in  Parliamciit. 

Notwith-taiidin,.',  howver,  that  tho  rela- 
tion of  landlord  and  tenant  in  Kerry  is  not 
generally  harsli  in  its  actual  working,  it  is 
characterized  in  theory  by  that  defect  in  the 
land  system  of  Ireland  which  may  be  de- 
scribed ns  its  worst  mischief.  With  very 
)ar;'C  and  honourublo  exceptions  the  pea- 
santry of  ICcrry  have  made  Kerry  what  it  is, 
have  enclosed  tho  country,  in  (lart  reclaimed 
it,  and  covered  it  with  dwe!lin;js  made  by 
themselves  ;  and  yet,  save  in  comparatively 
fi;w  instances,  they  are  mere  tcnants-at-will 
with  an  aniuial  jxissession.  Now,  I  f -cely 
admit  tbat  in  many  cases,  especially  those 
of  very  small  holders,  it  may  be  inexpedient 
to  grant  leases,  and  even  that,  in  certain 
circumstances,  leases  may  be  injurious  to  an 
estate  by  restricting  the  power  of  a  good 
landlord.  I  am  aware,  too,  tliat  in  Kerry 
&nd  elsewhere  the  occupiers  of  some  pro- 
perties, velyin'^  on  ancient  usa'^^o  and  the 
honour  of  their  lords,  may  prefer  tenancy- 
at-will  matured  by  custom  to  a  term  marked 
out  by  definite  contract,  nor  do  I  suppose 
that  any  svs'-eni  of  leases  would  Fiu  a  panacea 
to         ^ '••"' '       '- 


regenerate 


I  re  I  a  lid. 
Kerry 


;iit  the  state   of 
and  elsewhere,  in 


t'ETngs  cxistia  J  in 

which  the  occupiers  of  the  soil  have  .acquired 
flights  in  it,  by  expending  on  it  the  industry 
of  years,  yet  are  liable  to  bo  driven  from  it 
at  a  few  months'  notice  ;  in  which  what  are 
vast  moral  claims  of  property  are  not  sup- 
ported even  by  safe  possession ;  in  which 
titles  to  things'in  the  peasant's  mind  espe- 
cially sacred— tho  homo  he  has  mads,  the 
field  he  has  enclosed,  the  boundary  he  has 
drawn — are  exposed  to  destruction  by  llju 
stroke  of  a,,  pen ;  this  extending  over  nine- 
tenfha  ot  a  district  is,  in  my  judgment,  not  to 
be  justified;  and  at  this  jioint  all  that  can 
be  said  for'  the  land  system  of  Ireland  breaks 
down  in  argument.  Such  a  condition  of 
tenure,  as  I  have  often  pointed  out,  is  not 
merely  opposed  to  the  progress  of  the  coun- 
try ;  it  ala«  ras  and  irritates  a  vast  class  in  the 
nation,  keeps  it  in  a  stale  of  nrecarious  un- 
certainty on  the  land  on  which  it  has  no 
hold,  and  tempts  it  to  have  recourse  to  vio- 
lent means  to  obtain  the  security  denied  it 
by  law.  It  may  be  predicted  that  this  ano- 
maly, which,  admi  isible  as  an  e-xception,  is 
fatal  as  a  rule,  will  not  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue unchanged,  though  it  is  quite  true  that, 
from  a  variety  of  causes,  ihe  landlords  of 
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Ireland  have  not,  as  a  class,  abused  the  evil 
privileges  afforded  by  it. 

Nor  let  us  suppose  that  there  is  no  alter- 
native between  upholding  t  hi-:  vicious  system 
and  yielding  to  that  cry  of  llxity  of  tenure 
which  is  really  an  exaggerated  protest  against 
it.  It  is,  no  doubt,  true  that  in  tins  a.id  some 
other  counties  the  peasan'ry  cherish  oliscure 
traditions  of  ancient  tiibal  riylits  to  the  soil 
and  that  just  now  they  are,  more  or  less,  ex- 
cited  by  wild  revolutionary  projects.  These 
idens,  however,  in  part  engendered  by  melan- 
choly recollections  never  forgotten,  una  in 
part  by  a  conviction  perlectly  just  that  those 
who  have  done  so  much  for  the  land  have  in 
truth  and  equity  a  charge  n-ion  it,  would  as- 
suredly disappear  if,  by  any  fair  means,  they 
could  obtain  a  reasonable  certainly  of  pos- 
session. An  amount  of  evidence,  to  my 
mind  conclusive,  proves  that  the  Irish  tenant, 
as  a  general  rule,  is  cpiite  satisliod  with  a 
just  lease,  [iroportioned  in  length  to  tho 
requirements  of  his  land  and  not  hampered 
oy  ditEculi  conditions,— two  points  sometimes 
not  borne  enough  in  mind, — and  that  he  will 
make  great  sacrilices  to  obtain  sueli  an  in- 
terest. Nor  can  it  bo  disputed  that,  speak- 
ing generally,  and  overlooking'  exceptional 
cases,  the  tendency  of  lea  OS  in  I;  eland,  as 
elsewhere,  is  as  compared  to  teriancy-at-will 
to  siimulate  improvement  and  better  cultiva- 
tion ;  that,  in  short,  in  this,  us  in  ollior 
countries,  security  is  a  condition  of  progrss 
and,  I  will  add,  of  social  tranquility,  i  lat 
the  Irish  tenant  is,  somehow,  incapable  of 
estimating  the  value  of  a  contract  provided 
it  bo  u  fair  and  just  or.o.  or  that  in  general 
ho  prefers  loose  usage  which  may  ruin  him 
to  a  rational  engagement  that  would  protect 
him,  is  a  most  mischievous  and  stupid  delu- 
sion. This  county  affords  a  good  illustration  _ 
of  a  truth  I  consider  self-evident.  Sir  Jame3/^<***«  ^O 
tjip   brother  of  Daniel  O'Connell.  may  ho/j^^^^g/f 
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credited  witli understanding  the  Irish  peasant, 
and  it  might  bo  imagined  that  he  would 
manage  the  estate  he  possesses,  not  far  from 
hero,  alter  the  fashion  rather  of  a  Celtic 
chief  th;n  according  to  En-lish  notions  of 
contract.  Yet,  Sir  James  O'Connell.  in 
most  cases,  gives  his  tenantry  leases,  and 
they  are  glad  to  get  them;  and  it  may  'oo 
added,  that  this  very  clear-h jaded  man 
makes  all  permanent  improvements  on  his 
lands  himself — a  remarkable  instance  of  his 
perception  of  one  great  fact  in  the  Land 
Question  of  Ireland.  »/ 

Kerry  is  all  but  free  from  agrarian  crime,  ^nt'i't-y 
and  the  agrarian  spirit  is  not  strong  in  it.  X     f/    j 
This  is  partly  because  the  relations  between    ■"""'*• 
the  landed  classes  in  this   county  are  on  a 
better  footing  than  in  some  other  places,   Z--,-^ 
and  partly  because  these  pure  Celts,  exci  '^^J^ 
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tftble,  but  not  resolute  or  stern,  have  not  the  drear  aess  of  flats  often  strewn  with  stone, 

^241/1/u* .  faculty  of  combination,  or  uniting  steadiTy 

^T  ^^  ''  wilh  a  common  object.    It  is  a  most  signifi 

CiiuQ/^r%    oant  fact  tnai,  excepting  Wexford,  agrarian- 
ism  in  Ireland  has  always  prevailed  in  the 
•-  counties  abounding  jn  English  blood, 

was  a  short-lived  1^'enian  ri 
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There 

_   _  ..  Tri  Kerry. 

but  it  subsided  quickly,  and  camp  to  nothin°r ; 
and  though  I  Icar  the  tenants  t'elt  too  much 
of  blind  and  aimless  sympathy  with  it, 
Kerry  is  not  deeply  affected  by  the  Fenian 
spirit.  This  may  be  ascribed  in  some  degree 
to  the  effortsana  cxani|)le~o{  Dr.  Moriarty. 
the  homan  OuthoUc  Hishoi)  ot  lveiTy7~wIio 
has  b.'en  mdef'atigablo  iii  conaeinuiug  all 
movements  of  a  revolutionury  kind,  and  all 
wild  social  theories  and  idcns.  1  have  had 
the  honour  of  more  than  one  cjuversation 
with  this  eminent  Prelate,  and  I  rejoice  to 
know  that  his  views  on  the  Land  Question 
are  temperate  and  .just.  I  wish  the  same 
remark  could  be  miide  with  le^nrd  to  some 
of  the  young  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  who  in 
too  many  instances  arc  encouraging  their 
flocks  ut  this  crisis  in  a  vain  agitation. 
Surely  on  every  ground  of  duty  and  policy 
those  who  exorcise  a  vast  spiritual  influence 
over  a  generous,  interesting,  but  too  credu- 
lous people  ought  not  to  hold  out  expec- 
tations to  them  which  Parliument,  I  am  con- 
vinced, V.  HI  disappoint  I 
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So.  XX. 

Clifdkn,  Connkmaua,  Oct.  30. 

As  I  have  yet  a  greiit  deal  of  Ireland  to  ex- 
omiiie,  and  my  time  will  not  allow  delay,  I 
have  hurried  from  Killurncy  to  this  place, 
a  refuge  among  thej^iliia^"  Connnu^it. 
The  scenery  I  havopiissed  tlTrougli  in  tTiis 

^.jlong  journey,  thougli  seldom   beautiful  or 

'    picturesque,  ie,  nevorthelers,  not  without  in- 
.  terest  to  a  student  of  the  Irish  Land  (Jues- 

■  '  lion.  The  train  from  Killaruey  runs  along 
a  district  of  light,  half-enclosed  uplands,  be"- 

•  •'•side  the  base  of  a  high  range  of  hills,  until, 
leaving  Mill-stroet,  it  approaches  the  fertile 
valley_  of  the  IJlackwater,  which  it  skirts 
until  it  reaches  Mallow.  From  that  liltlo 
town  it  shoots  into  the  region  of  magnificent 
pastures,  enclosed  within  the  trinngle  formed 
by  Charloville,  Limerick,  ond  Tipperary, 
and  which,  left  as  it  is  to  nature,  ond  need- 
ing everywhere  drainage  and  fencing,   is, 

^  notwithstanding,  save  some  parts  of  Meath, 
.^he   finest    grass-field,   perhaps,     in  Great 

«, Britain.  Leaving  Limerick,  I  wont  through 
a  bleak,  treeless  country,  where  occasion- 
ally bright  oases  of  green,  and  here  and 
there  the  abode  of  a  gentleman,  broke  the 


the  landscape  marking  clearly  the  rare  spots 
where  industry  had  been  applied  to  the  soil. 
I  halted  only  a  tew  hours  at  Ennis,  bat 
drove  through  a  considerable  part  of  Clare, 
which  combines  curiously  fine  tracts  of  pas- 
turage aud  lowlands  usually  injured  by 
moistur^,  with  vast  expanses,  half-grass, 
half-rock,  the  whole  capable  of  much  im- 
provement, yet,  generally,  lying  in  its  native 
state,  save  where  in  places  you  see  the 
little  farms  and  homes  of  the  peasantry. 
The  scenery  from  h-nnis  to  Athenry  is  of 
this  character,  but  still  more  barren ;  and  a 
long  succession  of  poor  uplands,  now  and 
then  opening  into  wildernesses  ff  stone, 
leads  tne  traveller  to  the  ancient  town  of 
Qalway,  The  quaint  old  houses  and  narrow 
streets  of  "  the  City  of  the  Tribes"  have 
been  often  described ;  but  the  municipal 
pomp  of  Galway  has  p.issed  away  ;  hardly 
a  sail  is  seen  in  the  noble  bay  which 
stretches  to  the  near  Atlantic ;  and  the  place 
has  not  a  look  of  prosperity.  From  Galway 
the  road  to  Oughtcrard  goes  through  a  rude 
country  where  irregular  fields  are  edged  by 
interminable  walla  of  stone ;  and  having 
caught  some  glimpses  of  Lough  Corrib,  you 
find  yourself  in  tho  melancho;/  wilds  of 
mountain,  tarn,  and  far-spreading  moor, 
which  form  the  territory  of  Connemara. 
Fresh  from  Killarney,  I  could  not  admire  a 
landscape  which,  from  the  want  of  vegeta- 
tion, has  a  singularly  barren  and  dreary 
aspect ;  and  of  which  the  solitude  seems 
now  more  sad,  because  the  traces  of  ruined 
hamlels  show  that  at  one  time  it  was  more 
peopled  than  it  is ;  and  I  was  nofsorry  when 
the  lights  of  Clifden  began  to  glimmer 
acrofs  the  waste. 

The  scenery  I  have  just  passed  through, 
and,  indeed  much  of  that  I  have  seen,  and 
briefly  described  in  previous  letters,  suggest 
reflections  of  some  interest  to  an  inquirer 
into  tho  social  state  of  this  country.  It  is 
a  lact  which  does  not  admit  of  dispute  that 
the  parts  of  Ireland  1  have  visited  have^ 
since  the  events  of  1846,  very  much  im- 
proved 01.  tho  whole ;  that  their  husl)andry 
13  not  what  it  once  was,  and  that  their  wealth 
has  largely  increased ;  nor  can  it  be  doubted 
that  all  the  classes  connected  with  the  soil 
are  much  better  oil"  than  they  wore.  But 
there  are  evidences  of  a  couiitor  current  in 
this  odvancing  tide  of  prosperity :  fo;  in- 
stance, nearly  all  Iho  country  towns  I  have 
seen  are  more  or  loss  flagging,  and  the  agri- 
cultural area  of  Ireland  is  decreasing,  great 
as  has  been  the  addition  to  its  live  stock. 
There  is,  moreover,  somo  reason  to  think 
that  this  progress  might  have  been  more 
decided ;  and  a  good  deal  of  proof  has  been 
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adduced  to  show  that  from  1790  to  1830 
the  growth  of    opulence  in  Ireland   was 
fpreater  than   from    1830    to   the    present 
time,    the    former    being  a    period,    too, 
of  an  increasing  population  and  leasehold 
tenures,    the    latter  a  period  of  tenancies- 
at-will  and  an  extraordinary  decline  in  the 
population.     Without  deciding  these  intri- 
cate questions,  it  may  be  affirnpfid  with  cer- 
tainty that  if  tne  improvement  of  Ireland 
has  been  great  during  tha  last  20  years  the 
margin  for  improvement  is  still  enormous, 
considering  the  country  as  agricultural  only, 
and  without  regard  to  any  other  industry. 
Take,  for  example,  the  very  diveraifitd  tracts 
traversed  on  my  way  from  Eillarney  to 
Clifden.    No  doubt,   until  the  increase  of 
capital  shall  have  considerably  added  to  the 
value  of  every   nock  and  corner  in  those 
islands,  it  probably  would  hardly  pay  auy 
one  to  reclaim  some  of  the  stony  wilds  and 
turf  mosses  of  Clare  and  Galway,  No  doubt 
too,  there  are  placej  in  these  counties  that 
probably  will  always  continue  waste,  for, 
even  in  the  most  highly  cultivated  lands, 
Nature  seems  to  insist  on  keeping  to  herself 
spots  that  defy  the  toil  of  the  husbandman. 
But  on  ray  way  I  saw  thousands  of  acres 
that  might  be  won  from  barrenness  to  fer- 
tility;  and  what  I  wish  particularly  to  point 
out,  these  were  often  euch  as  a  large  farmer 
would  avoid  or  leave  in  their  present  state, 
but  such  as  are  peculiarly  fitted  to  attract 
and  to  reward  the  labour  of  an  energetic 
and  hard-working   peasantry.      Indeed,  it 
was  evident  from  the  lingering  traces  of  cul- 
tivation at  some  spots,  that  such  a  popula- 
tion at  one  time  had  collected  on  several  of 
those  tracts;  but  they  were  fast  going  back  in- 
to primitive  wildness,  the  children  of  the  soil 
having  vanished  from  them.     As  for  the 
noble  grass  lands  I  went  through,  luxuriant 
and  profitable  as  they  are,  their  valne  would 
be  greatly  enhanced  by  a  proper  system  of 
thorough  drainage ;  and  I  suppose  their  con- 
dition would  have  seemed  barbarous  to  an 
agriculturist  from  Belgium  or  Holland. 

Galway  is  a 'vast  trict  of  mountain 
and  plain,  marked  off  into  two  great 
divisions  by  the  water-line  of  Lough 
Mask  and  Lough  Corrib.  Its  eastern 
part,  extending  to  the  Shannon,  is  a 
region  of  rather  light  lowlands,  a  pasture- 
field  for  flocks  of  innumerable  sheep,  or  the 
tillage-grounds  of  tb 3  native  peasantry,  with 
some  fine  lands  at  occasional  intervals  ;  its 
western  is  a  breadth  of  bleak  moor  and  hill, 
eaten  into  by  the  stormy  Atlantic.  Like 
Kerry,  this  region  is  the  land  of  the  Celt, 
and;  like  Kerry  too,  the  vicissitudes  of  for- 
tune maintained  it  in  a  somewhat  primitive 
■tate  until  the  present  century  was  consider- 
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ably  advanced.      Its  first  fiendal  suzerain  g^ 
the  Nornaan  De  Burghs,  degenerated  into 
Irisb  chief'tairs  ;  though  in  part  colonized  by    ^.'>  ">*  ■»\ 
Elizabethan  settlers,   it  nearly  escapea  tEe  •  \  '<' 

Cromwelliantenapest,  and  atter  that  perioJ     ^    **//      '• 
It  continued  under  the  sway  of  a  reckless^!  Ca#.^8w»^  ""4 
scjuir^rch^,    lords  of   prolific    half   ser^St^u^^^*;^^  .     ^ 
with  but  little    change    until    the    presehrjl.  "7*^-    *! 
generation.    Society  accordingly  here,  too,  '**^^^ 
assumed    something  of   a    clannish   form, 
and  until    the  events  of  1846  the  relation 
of   landlord    and    tenant    in    Galway  was 
somewhat  of  a  patriarchal  character.     The       ., —       ^^ 
famine,  however,  and  its    effects  made   an  J^,^^/,.,^*  / 
immense  revolution  in  this  state  of  things  ;''  ! 

vast  clearances  and  evictions  were  effected  ; 
a    race    of   new    proprietors   was    largely  J 

introduced  ;  and  the  children  of  the  soil 
often  fared  ill  in  the  struggles  of  lite  and  its 
altered  conditions.  Yet  the  traditions  of 
the  past  are  still  powerful ;  and,  ta  ken  as  a 
whole,  the  landed  classes  of  Galway  are  still 
ess  disunited  than  in  some  other  counties 
i  A  1 1  eland.  Galway,  looking  back  at  they 
last  20  years,  is  decidedly  a  progre8sivQ^/«>^«****«**- 
county  ;  its  live  stock  has  enormously  m- 
crease'),  and  its  agricultural  area  has  bat 
little  di..iinished,  this  as  in  the  instance  of 
some  other  districts  coinciding  with  a  sys- 
tem of  rather  small  farms,  and  with  a  de- 
cline of  population  small  by  comparison. 
There  is  not  much  that  deserves  notice  in 
the  social  condition  of  the  county,  except,  .^-^ii  v 
perhaps,  that  the  aboriginal   race  seems  to  ' 

mo  inferior  to  that  of  Kerry,  and  that  a 
large  proportion  of  Galway  landlords  have 
of  late  done  much  in  the  way  of  improve- 
ment. As  regards  wa^jes  and  the  j^iajif 
rent,  they  do  not  require  particular  atten- 
tion, but  several  of  the  lately  acquired  es- 
tates are,  I  am  disposed  to  believe,  very  high- 
ly rented. 

What  I  wish  to  consider  in  this  letter  are 
the  circumstances  of  two  or  three  estates  in 
this  and  the  neighbouring  county  of  Clare, 
which  dirow  a  strong  light  on  the  Irish  Lancl 
Question.    In  1H57  the  vast  property  of  the 
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late  Mftrquis  of  Thomond  in   Clare  was  sold  J^   ^  ' 

in  the  Encuinbered  Estates  Court,  and  por-^**-*»***<^j 
tions  iMving  been  broken  into  small  lota  ,£*^  /^  ^ 
were  purchased  by  the  occupying  tenantry,      j^.^^ 
I  examined  one  of  these  tracts  and  made      ^^'^■^^ 
enquiries  about  the  rest,  and  (he  results  are, 
certainly  not  without  interest.     In  some  in<  ' 
stances  the  tenant  proprietors  retain  and  till     ,        /      " 
th'^  land  themselves,  and  in  these  ^Tdiyenis  j4t^aJltJt.4/iL  ii 
js  thfl  general  rule  and  iniprovenient  is,  for         ^  ^ 

the  most  part,  evident.     But  m  other  instan-  ,'  -^ 

ces,  from  want  of  capital,  or  some  other  'j 

cause,  tie    purchasers    have    sub-let    the'r  ♦•* 

holdingsj  and  turned  themselves  into  land  ♦• 

lords,  and  here  Ijttle  progress  is  to  be  seen, 
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and  the  sub-tenants  feel  themselves  in  the 
power  of  a  class  like  the  old  grasping  mid- 
dleman. "  Where  Class  Ifo.  I  purchased^' 
writes  an  intelligent  person,  "vast  improve- 
ments are  observable  in  the  way  of  building, 
fencing,  and  in  some  lew  instances,  draining. 
Tn  a  word,  they  have  applied  a  ^'ood  deal  of 
labour  to  the  land  and  are  enjoying  the 
fruits  of  their  labour  in  the  increased  value 
of  their  holdings  .  .  .  Class  No.  2,  with 
but  few  exceptions,  hud  to  tulce  the  stock 
from  the  land  to  sell  it,  in  order  to  make 
up  the  purchase-money,  and  then  let  it  to 
tenants,  not -at  suchrcits  as  they  themselves 
held  it  at,  but  in  some  cases  at  tvvice  and 
tjirjce  the  rents.  This  class  ot  yaw  Ifin^lordi 
has  ceriainly  done  a  vast  deal  of  harm  in 
the  country  :  being  themselves  hungry  for 
money,  they  squeeze  as  much  out  of  their 
unfortunate  tenants  as  possible.  .  .  These 
lands,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  with  an  odd  excep- 
tion, are  still  unimproved,  and  are  likely  to 
remain  so." 

In  another  instance,  also  in  Clare,  a 
small  estate  having  escheated  to  the  Crown, 
it  became  the  duty  of  the  law  officers  to 
provide  lor  its  manugement  and  adminis- 
tration, 'i'he  tenantry  were  the  ordinary 
Jrish  peasantry,  holding  areas  of  from 
three  to  45  acres  ;  but  they  were  tenants 
at  will,  at  exorbitant  rates  ;  and  in  the 
words  of   a    {?,entleman    who  knows  them 
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costs  of  evictions,  drivers'  and  sheriflfs 
fees,  they  were  harassed  and  distressed  to 
the  utmost."  The  present  Lord  Chancel- 
lor of  Ireland,  then  Attorney-Gen.  ral,  di- 
rected that  the  rents  should  be  reduced  to 
a  sum  within  the  means  of  the  tenants, 
and  that  leases  for  a  term  of  31  years, 
with  ordinary  husbandry  covenants,  should 
be  made  to  them,  and  my  informant,  whose 
credit  is  beyond  dispute,  proceeds, — "The 
result  now  is  that  they  are  a  solvent  and 
respectable  class  of  tenants.  They  are  as 
independent  wuh  their  small  farms,  and 
as  well  able  to  paj  their  rent  and  other 
liabilities  as  any  tenantry  in  Clare.  They 
are  every  day  adding  to  the  fertility  of 
their  little  farms  by  draining,  fencing,  sub- 
soiling,  and  building.  .  .  .  Although 
the  present  rent  is  much  lower  thau  the 
former,  still  the  present  landlord  receives 
satisfactorily  much  more  rent  than  anv  for- 
mer landlord  ever  did,  much  of  the  former 
rent  being  spent  in  distraining,  bailiffs' 
and  sheriffs'  lees,  ejectments,  and  other 
legal  expenses. 

In  the  instance  of  the  Thomond  estate 
we  see  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the_ai- 
yi^ntaye  of  a^all  proprietiu.y  under  certain 
conditions,  aim  of  the  dangers  incideat  to 


such  a  creation.  The  tenant  purchasers  who 
cultivate  their  lands  themselves  have  done 
well  and  improved  their  holdings,  but  a  ten- 
dency to  subdivision  has  become  manifest, 
and  in  these  cases  there  has  been  no  pro- 
gress, and  a  harsh  class  of  middlemen  has 
been  one  con.sequence.  The  instance  of  the 
estate  leased  by  the  Crown  is  another  exam- 
ple of  the  extraordinary  benefit  conferred 
by  giving  security  to  a  tenant,  under  a  fair 
lease,  on  redsonablo  conditions — two  re- 
quirements, it  is  unnecessary  to  say,  essen- 
tial to  make  this  kind  of  contract  of  any 
value  to  the  occupier  in  Ireland,  and  not 
always  sufficiently  borne  in  mind.  I  turn 
now  to  aa  instance  which  shows  the  inherent 
mischiefs  of  abser.teeism  under  certain  con- 
ditions, and  the  haroships  resulting  from  the 
change  to  a  commercial  from  a  patriarchal 
system,  in  the  management  of  a  single  es- 
tate. A  traveller  from  Oughterard  to  Clif- 
d«n  goes  for  miles  thi  ough  a  vast  lonely 
WEct  of  bog,  waste,  and  heathery  mountain, 
enclosedonly  in  a  few  places,  and  here  and 
there  revealing,  at  distant  intervals  the  green 
spots  that  mark  a  ruined  village  once  the 
abode  of  a  vanished  population.  This  tract 
is  only  a  part  of  what  was  the  enormous  do- 
main of  a  family  well  known  in  the  local  an- 
nals of  Galway,  and  c^nspicuous  for  its  hos- 
pitali  '.y  and  its  recklessness.  The  lords  of  this 
region  preferred  to  have  a  devoted  tenantry 
to  letting  their  lude  wastes  at  the  highest 
value  J  and  gradually,  even  on  these  bleak 
hills  and  moors,  a  peasantry  was  aggregated 
in  considerable  numbers,  whose  rude  toil 
made  isolated  points  fertile,  and  who  led  a 
not  unhappy  existence.  The  famine  came, 
and  this  vast  territory,  incumbered  previous- 
ly far  beyond  its  value,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  a  Corporation,  which  thus  found  itself  at 
a  criticiil  juncture  called  upon  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  property,  and  intrus(;2d  with 
the  care  of  this  mass  of  humanity.  Every 
allowance  ought  in  fairness  to  be  made  for 
abtdy  placed  in  such  a  position,  hut  certain- 
ly the  administration  of  this  immense  tract, 
since  it  came  under  the  management  of  the 
strangers,  has  attracted  painful  attention. 
The  rental  of  the  estates  has  been  enormous- 
ly raised  ;  an  official  return  before  me  re- 
cords that  the  society,  between  1850  and 
186tt,  caused  or  procured  the  eviction  of  not 
less  than  l,d42  families.  It  is  said  that 
rules  of  extreme  stringency,  unintelligible 
to  the  peasantry,  were  until  lately  rigidly  en- 
forced, and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  some 
dealings  of  the  company  were  of  a  harsh 
tendency.  They  have  also  been  chnrced 
with  want  of  generosity  during  the  distress 
in  1861-2,  and  even  with  obstructing  the 
developement  of  the  district,    though  I  be- 
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lieve  that  this  was  really  due  to  legal  diffi- 
culties arising  from  their  deed  of  incorpora- 
tion. From  all  I  have  heard,  no  blame 
attaches  to  the  present  agent  of  this  im- 
mense property.  But  judges,  statesmen,  and 
high  official  servants  have  censured  acts  of 
this  association.  The  subject  has  been  men- 
tioned in  Parliament,  and  I  wound  the  feel- 
ings of  no  individual  person  when  I  say  that 
the  Law  Life  Assurance  Company,  the 
successors  of  the  Martins  of  Ballinahinch, 
are  considered  severe  landlords. 


No.  XXL 

Galwat,  Nov.  4. 
A  traveller  who  ascends  a  lofty  mountain 
in  order  to  obtain  a  comprehensive  view  of 
an  extensive  landscape  in  all  its  .ispects, 
halts  usually  at  some  stage  in  his  journey  to 
behold  the  scene  which  is  gradually  unlold- 
ing  its  character  before  him  in  its  true  pro- 

Jiorti->ns.  He  has  not  yet  rciiched  the  high, 
ree  summit  from  which,  with  no  interven- 
ing obstacles,  and  conside>ing  tlie  prospect 
from  every  side,  ho  can  form  an  es;imat.'  of 
all  that  it  discloses,  and  thoroughly  grasp- 
ing its  diflPerent  features,  can  throw  out  a 
complete  description  of  it.  But  he  feels 
that  a  part  at  least  of  the  country  which  he 
wishes  to  survey  stinds  revealed  before  him, 
and  he  pauses  to  take  a  glance  at  it,  and  to 
interpret  in  its  general  outline,  before  he 
speeds  on  his  road  upwards.  I  have  attained 
a  point  in  an  investigation — intended  so  far 
as  time  will  permit,  to  examine  the  Land 
Question  of  Ireland,  in  its  diflferont  bearings, 
at  a  variety  of  places — at  which,  before  I 
proceed  further,  1  shall  endeavour  to  indi- 
cate, in  n  general  way.  certain  broad  results 
that  have  impressed  ihemseives  on  my  un- 
derstanding with  decisive  force  during  the 
course  of  a  tour,  now  of  several  months, 
through  Leinster,  Munster,  and  a  main 
division  of  Connaught.  My  remurks  will  in 
no  sense  forestall  the  elaborate  review  in 
minute  detail  of  the  land  system  of  Ireland 
as  a  whole  which  I  hope  to  prc?e!.t  to  your 
readers  ;  still  loss  will  they  deal  with  the 
peculiar  measures  required,  in  my  judgment, 
to  reform  that  system  ;  but  they  will,  I  hope, 
bring  together  and  express  clearly  what  has 
hitherto  necessarily  been  put  ibrward  in 
these  letters  in  a  desultory  manner,  and  may 
even  suggest  a  sound  train  of  thought  with 
reference  to  t!ie  Land  Question  us  it  exists 
in  three  of  the  four  provinces  of  Ireland. 

Were  I  obliged  to  describe  in  a  single 
sentence  the  characteristics  of  tho  land  sys- 
tem of  Ireland,  in  its  Eastern,  Southern,  and 
Western  divisions,  I  should  say  that  they 
combine,  curiously,  a  reasonable  extent  of 


material  prosperity  with  formidable  and 
widespread  moral  disorder.  It  is,  no  doubt, 
true  that,  considered  as  a  whole,  the  agricul- 
ture of  Leinster,  Munster  and  Connaught  is 
still  in  a  very  backward  state,  that  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  acres  lequire  draining,  that 
whole  districts  capable  ot  improvement  re- 
main unenclosed  and  unreclaimed,  and  that, 
even  in  tho  actual  area  of  husbandry,  the 
resources  of  thp  soil,  in  innumerable  places, 
are  developed  m  a  most  imperfect  way ;  nor 
is  there  the  least  sign  that  the  wealth  of 
these  provinces  will  turn  from  the  land  to 
manufacturing  industry.  It  is  true  also  that, 
of  the  immense  class  of  the  occupiers  of  the 
soil  in  these  portions  of  Ireland,  a  consider- 
able fraction  is  exceedingly  poor,  and  that 
in  some  counties  tho  small  holders  of  land 
are  in  a  depressed  and  indigent  state  ;  nor 
is  it  less  certain  that  the  a/ricultural  labour- 
ers are  not  always  in  a  prosperous  condition, 
after  making  every  pioper  allowance  for 
their  natural  position  in  the  social  scale.  It 
would  be  idle,  too,  to  say  that  the  material 
burden  of  "  landlordism"  is  not  occasion- 
ally oppressive,  or  that  a  good  many  estates 
are  not  over-rented.  Speaking  generally,  I 
have  found  over-rentiag  more  prevalent  in 
the  South  aud  South-West  than  in  the  Mid- 
land and  Eastern  counties  ;  and 
have  been  expected,  the  light 
for  which  the  poorpeasantiy, 
part,  compete,  are,  as  a  rule,  relatively  at  a 
higher  rent  than  the  rich  pastures  and  fine 
tillage  tracts  often  in  the  hands  of  capitalist 
farmers.  Notwithstanding,  however,  these 
drawbacks,  the  material  condition  of  this 
vast  part  of  Ireland  is,  on  the  whole,  very 
Car  from  bad,  especially  for  a  purely  agri- 
cultural countrv,  and  its  material  progipss 
during  the  last  20  years  has  been,  in  my 
opinion,  great  and  decisive.  I  shall  not,  at 
present,  enter  into  statistics  ;  suffice  it  to  say 
that  every  known  test  of  economic  science 
confirms  the  co;iclusion  that  in  Leinster, 
Munster  and  Connaught  alike  agriculture  is 
much  better  than  it  was,  that  the  wealth  of 
these  provinces  has  largely  augmented,  that 
nothing  like  general  destitution  exists,  and 
the  comforts  of  life  are  tolerably  fairly  dif- 
fused among  the  various  classes  connected 
with  tho  land.  Much  as  remains  to  be  yet  ac- 
complished, whole  tracts  have  been  surpris- 
singly  improved  ;  it  may  be  said  that 
)  omparatively  few  districts  are  without  signs 
of  this  ameliorating  process  ;  and  the  im- 
provements effected  by  the  landlord  class, 
in  some  instances  of  an  admirable  kind,  are 
very  considerable  as  contrasted  with  the 
period  of  the  Devon  Commission.  The  ten- 
ant farmers,  too,  in  very  many  cases,  are 
wealthy,  or  in  eaiy  ciroumstances ;  at  a  bodj 
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they  are  not  sunk  in  poverty  as  they  were 
too  often  before  1R46  ;  and  even  the  small 
holders,  though  usually  poor,  cannot  be 
said  to  be  in  a  state  ot  wretchedness.  As 
for  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer 
it  is  somethin;^  utterly  different  from  what  it 
once  was  ;  the  n.iserable  serf  who  in  former 
years  was  contiiuially  on  tVe  verge  of  pau- 
perism is  now  fairly  rewarded  for  his  toil, 
and  earns  wages  probably  hardly  lower  than 
those  of  the  same  order  in  Devon  and  Som- 
erset ;  and  though  this  change  has  been  at 
a  terrible  cost,  I  shall  not  argue  as  to  its 
national  advantage.  It  may  be  asserted,  too, 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  if  in  some 
districts  rents  are  too  high,  they  are  not  so 
as  a  general  rule  ;  that  the  pressure  of  rents 
compared  with  the  returns  of  farming,  is 
much  less  than  it  formerly  was ;  that  the  ten- 
dency of  rent  to  be  regulated  by  the  competi- 
tion of  a  half-starving  population  has  in  a  per- 
ceptible de;^rce,  declined  ;  that,  in  this  res- 
pect,a  decided  revolution  in  the  management 
of  estates  has  been  effected.  I  have  certain- 
ly been  visiting  Ireland  after  a  period  of 
good  harvests  and  prices  ;  yet,  in  a  material 
point  of  view,  the  condition  of  Leinster, 
Munster,  and  Connanght,  allowing,  of 
course,  for  considerable  exceptions,  is  not 
without  real  evidences  of  prosperity,  is  not 
such  as  ought  to  alarm  a  statesman,  or  lead 
him  to  suspect  great  social  mischief. 

Turning  from  the  material  state  of  these 
provinces  to  the  relations  between  the  I  farmers,  on  the  whole,  are  no  longer  the 
owners  and  occupiers  of  the  soil,  apart  |  mere  degraded  peasantry  they  were  in  the 
from  present  excitement  aud  passion,  there  '  days  of  their  forefathers  ;  they  have  read, 


among  the  landed  clasaes  are  far 
less  numerous  than  at  a  not  distant  pe- 
riod. The  instances  of  injustice  tbat  may 
be  directly  ascribed  to  tlie  evil  spirit  of 
Protestant  ascendency  are  wholly  insignifi- 
cant in  point  of  number,  though,  indirectly, 
the  influence  of  that  spirit  is  not  without 
very  plain  consequences.  The  general 
"  clearances  "  and  evictions,  in  some  eases 
the  inevitable  results  of  the  events  of  1846, 
have  ceased ;  and  the  process  of  the  conso- 
lidation of  farms,  the  source  of  so  much 
bad  blood  and  ill-will,  too,  as  a  rule,  are 
managed,not  only  better,but  more  humanely 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  ordinary 
tenant;  the  middleman  class  of  grasping 
landlords  has  been,  with  few  exceptions, 
got  rid  of ;  the  Court  of  Chancery  no  longer 
lays  a  heavy  hand  on  a  vast  mass  of  landed 
property  ;  and  even  the  mischiefs  of  ab- 
senteeism have  been,  to  a  certrin  extent, 
mitigated,  complete  non-residence  being 
now  not  common.  Even  agrarian  crimes, 
whatever  may  be  said,  are  few  compared 
with  what  they  were ;  and,  in  a  word, 
many  of  the  crying  grievances  and  evils  of 
the  past  have  been  diminished.     It  is  simply 
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vinces  oppress  their  tenants  ;    in  fact,  in 

general,  they  conform  fairly  enough  to  the 

usages  of  the  countrj'  and  their  dependants' 

wishes.     On  the    other  hand,   the  tenant 


has  been  an  improvement  m  some  respects 
within  the  space  of  a  single  generation. 
Some,  and  probably  not  a  few,  landlords  are 
more  exact  and  zealous  of  progress  than 
their  predecessors  of  30  years  ago,  and  in 
this  way  may  be  occasionally  vexatious. 
The  general  course  of  dealing  with  land  has 
become,  too,  more  strict  and  commercial 
than  it  was  before  1846,  and  this  has  not 
seldom  given  offence  to  a  peasantiy  tradi- 
tionally jealous  and  sensitive  ;  and  m  some 
instances,  the  Landed  Estates  Court  has 
introduced  a  class  of  small,  harsh  landlords. 
Moreover,  acts  of  a  direct  wrong,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  may  be  laid  now  and  then 
to  the  charge  of  some  proprietors,  ns,  simi- 
larly, acts  of  fraud,  and  misconduct — I  do 
not  speak  of  violence  or  crime — are  now 
and  then  committed  by  a  certain  number  of 
tenants ;  such  cases  occurring  more  or  less 
frequently  in  every  relation  of  social  life. 
But,  considered  fairly,  the  elements  that 
compose  the  land  system  of  this  part  of  Ii-e- 
land  would  seem,  in  the  abstract,  to  be 
blended  morehaimoniously  than  they  once 
were ;   and    the  misdeeds   of  indiTtdoals 


reasoned,  and  been  taught  a  great  deal ; 
and  though  this  has  been  a  not  unmixed 
good,  it  has  made  them  more  manly  and 
self-reliant  than  their  predecessors  of  another 
age. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  this  material  im- 
provement and  this  apparent  change  for  the 
better  in  the  general  relations  of  the  landed 
classes,  at  no  period,  certainly  in  this  cen- 
tury, was  the  land  system  of  these  three  pro 
vinces  so  condemned  in  opinion  as  it  is 
now,  or  so  fruitful  of  discontent  and  peril. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  read  an  Irish  news- 
paper to  see  that  from  Meath  to  Kerry,  and 
IromGalway  to  Cork,  the  tenant  farmers 
are.  in  different  degrees,  dissatisfied  with 
their  existing  position,  and  my  own  obser- 
vation fully  confirms  a  conclusion  that 
hardly  admits  of  a  question.  Moreover, 
what  is  called  "  landlordism  " — the  order 
of  things  under  which  the  soil  is  held  in 
ownership  by  one  class,  and  is  u^ed  or  oc- 
cupied by  one  much  more  numerous — is 
described  as  fraught  with  wrong  and  in- 

1'uatice  j  the  very  institution  of  property  in 
•nd  it  Tieired  with  widespread  dislike  and 
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disfavour;  and  landlords,  as  a  body,  I  re- 
gret to  say,  stand  comparatively  isolated  and 
opposed  by  an  increasing  force  of  popular 
sentiment.  At  the  same  time  the  oiiginal 
principles  that  regulate  rights  connecied 
with  land  arc  called  into  question  and  de- 
cried ;  the  whole  system  of  tenure  generally 
prevalent  is  pronounced  incompatil)le  with 
•he  public  good,  and  insupportable  by  the 
tenantry  as  a  class  ;  and  the  social  relations 
which  are  its  results  are  charaiterizedas  no 
lon.{er  tolerable.  It  is  widely  proclaimed 
thut  landlords  and  tenants  stand  towards 
each  other  as  despots  and  serfs,  that  law 
ai  ins  the  landlord  with  power  destructive  of 
the  well-being  of  the  tenant,  and  deprives 
the  tenant  of  legitimate  rights  ;  that  the 
teiiant  is  almost  universally  in  a  position  of 
precarious  depcidenco,  and  that  a  state  of 
things  80  disastrous  and  false  must  be 
brought  speedily  to  a  termination.  Simul- 
taneously with  this,  a  series  of  claims  to 
a  share  in  proprietary  rights  to  the  soil  are 
put  forward  on  behalf  of  the  tenant,  and  a 
formidable  agitation  has  sprung  up  to  secure 
him  a  partial  ownership  in  his  holding 
through  a  process  verging  on  confiscation, 
or,  at  least,  equivalent  to  a  complete  change 
in  the  existing  conditions  of  landed  tenure. 
It  must  be  added  that  agrarian  crime,  all 
but  extinct  not  long  ago,  has  burst  out 
again,  and  showj  s)  mptoms  of  increasing 
life  ;  and,  though  the  outrages  committed 
are  comparatively  few,  the  agrarian  spirit 
has  seldom  been  so  powerful  throughout 
these  parts  of  the  island.  At  this  moment 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  baffles,  nay, 
overbears  the  law,  that  few  landlords  would 
dare  to  oppose  it,  that  it  controls  the  man- 
agement of  knded  property,  that  it  vindi- 
cates by  terrorism,  in  a  great  measure,  what 
the  tenants  considered  their  righttul  de- 
mands. In  f  word,  the  land  system  of  this 
part  of  the  country  provokes  great  and  ruin- 
ous discontent ;  the  owners  and  occupiers 
of  the  soil  are  in  perilous  antagonism  ;  and 
society  heaves  with  elements  of  disturbance 
that  armed  force  alone  prevents  from  ex- 
ploding. Add  to  this  that  agrarian  disstttis- 
i'action  has  associated  itself  in  some  measure 
with  a  revolutionary  movement,  directed 
from  abroad,  and  assailing  Government  and 
social  order  ;  and  that  though  it  is  distinct 
from  Feniuiiism  it  is  more  or  less  in  har- 
mony with  it,  notwithstanding  momentary 
signs  to  the  contrary. 

A  certain  class  of  politicians  and  tbinkers 
aoeount  in  a  compendious  way  for  this 
strange  and  ominous  coincidence  between  a 
reasonable  degr<^e  of  material  well-being 
and  menacing  and  general  moral  disorder. 
Ireland,  they  say,  never  was  so  prosperous, 


her  progress  is  an  admitted  fact ;  if  not  per- 
fect in  theory,  the  relations  between  the 
landed  classes  work  tolerably  well  ;  land- 
lords do  not  generally  opprtss  their  tenants  ; 
tenants  are  not  generally  wrangling  with 
their  landlords  ;  rents  are  paid  with  admir- 
able punctuality  ;  the  law  as  to  tho  owner- 
ship and  occupation  of  land  is  ail  but  iden- 
tical in  England  and  Ireland.  But  Ireland 
is  the  prey  of  unscrupulous  agitation ;  a 
band  of  lay  and  sacredotal  deiiiagogues  is 
endenvourinj^  for  selfish  or  wicked  ends  to 
provoke  ill-will  between  landlord  and  tenant, 
to  attack  property,  and  to  create  confusion  ; 
and  an  ignorant,  excitable,  and  lawless 
people,  led  astray  by  these  execrable  guides, 
believes  in  the  idle  tales  it  hears,  thinks 
that  its  imaginary  wi  ongs  are  real,  and  runs 
into  agrarian  and  Fenian  violence,  under 
the  influence  of  this  atrocious  teaching.  I 
do  not  deny  that  all  this  contains  a  certain 
amount  of  truth,  and  I  confess  to  an  absolute 
want  of  sympathy  with  those  who,  for  per- 
sonal or  evil  objects,  trade  on  the  spirit  of 
discontent  in  Ireland  and  stir  up  the  ele- 
ments of  hatred  and  strife  under  the  pre- 
tence of  advocating  the  cause  of  the  people. 
But  any  one  capable  of  understanding  the 
subject  must  know  that  agitation  is  not  the 
cause  of  national  discontent,  but  a  symptom 
only  ;  that  a  great  c'.ass  really  satisfied  with 
its  condition,  or  even  conscious  that  its  lot 
was  a  just  one,  never  yet  was  carried  away 
by  a  demagogue  ;  that  popular  grievances 
must  be  well  founded,  especially  at  a  time 
of  comparative  prosperitv,  before  they  pro- 
duce general  popular  movements.  Let  us, 
therefore,  rejecting  this  superficial  stuff, 
consider  calmly  if  there  be  nothing  in  the 
relations  between  the  owners  and  occupiers 
of  the  soil  and  intholavs  that  doicrmine 
their  rights  which,  on  a  view  of  ordinary 
human  nature,  ra  y  explain  a  great  deal  of 
the  moral  disturbance  now  existing  in  these 
provinces  ot  Ireland.  The  first  broad  fact 
that  attracts  notice  is  that  not  less  than 
three  fourths  of  the  occupiers  of  this  im- 
mense area  are  a  peasantry  of  small  farmers 
only,  incapable,  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
case,  of  aealinj;  with  their  superiors  on 
equal  terms,  and  yet,  in  the  absence  of  man- 
ufacturing wealth,  attBched  (o  their  hold- 
ings by  a  strong  instinct  that  from  them 
alone  can  they  obtain  a  livelihood.  More- 
over, rejecting  individual  cases,  and  oven 
makmg  very  largo  exceptions,  this  peasan- 
try on  the  tracts  they  inhabit  have  done 
nearly  everything  that  has  been  done  for 
the  land,  have  enclosed  it,  have  fenced  it, 
and  made  it  profitable,  have  raised  on  it 
their  humble  homes,  have  gained  that  strong 
mpral  claim  to  enjoy  it,  acquired  by  the  ex 
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elusive  and  successful  outlay  of  labour  on 
any  given  subject,  or,  in  thousands  of  in- 
sta'ncep,  by  actual  purchase  with  the  acqui- 
escence of  their  landlords.  Yet  this  peas- 
antry— be  it  remembered,  the  great  mass 
of  the  tillers  of  the  soil  if  we  add  lo  them 
their  dependent  labourers  —are,  setting  aside 
a  STall  minority,  not  one-eight  probably 
of  the  whole,  in  the  position  of  mere  tcri- 
antsat-will,  with  no  security  for  a  cor  '.nuous 
tenure,  paying  rents  that  may  at  any  mo- 
ment be  raisod,  and  liable  every  year  to 
capricious  eviction. 

I  have  already  indicated  in  previous  letters 
the  economicraischief  of  this  state  of  things; 
suffice  it  now  to  say  that  the  unquestionable 
progress  made  by  Ireland   during  the  last 
twenty  years  has  been  made,  not  through, 
bat  in  spite  of  it;  and  there  is  reason  lo  be- 
lieve that  that  progitu-    ...'ild   '.ave  been 
more  certain  and  more  rapid  uad  a  better 
system  of  tenure  existed.    Let   us  now  en- 
deavour to  think  out  what  this  condition  of 
affairs  implies,  and  whether  it  is  not  closely 
connected  with  the  social  troubles  and  dis- 
quiet of  Ireland.   It  means  that  in  Leinster, 
Munster  and  Connaught  tho  great  mass  of 
the  orcupiers  of  the  land  are  in  a  state  ot 
precarious  dependence,  placed  by  law  at  the 
mercy  of  a  small  body  of  landlords.     It 
means  that  an  order  of  individuals  has  legally 
the  power  of  oppressing  a  class  that  virtu- 
ally represents  the  people,  and,  unhappily, 
is  directly  teraptedjthrough  the  raising  of  rent 
or  other  means,  to  appropriate  the  fruits  of 
the  industry  of  that  class,  or  to  destroy  that 
equitable  title  to  occupancy  it  has  gained 
through  its  toil  or  by  fair  purchase.     It 
means  that  law  under  these  conditions  is 
not  only  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  few, 
but  offers  to  them  facilities  of  tyranny  and 
spoliation  of  the  most  cruel  kind ;  that  it 
affords  no  protection  to  tho  many  ;  that  it 
does  not  save  from  unjust  invasion  wl  at 
morally  are  their  sacred  rights  of  properly, 
possessing  in  their  eyes  peculiar  value.    If 
we  reflect  what  this  system  of  tenure  must 
appear  to  those  who  may  suff'er  from  it,  we 
shall,  perhaps,  cense  to  marvel  that  an  un- 
grateful peasantry  do  not  anpreciate  its  per- 
fect equity,  and  are  even  greatly  discontent- 
ed with  it.    In  this,  too,  possibly  we  may 
perceive  a  reason  why.  where  this  state  of 
affairs  prevails,  material  improvement  and 
civilization  arc  attended  by  growing  social 
disorders.      The  more  rich  the  peasant  be- 
comes, the  more  he  lays  out  upon  his  hold- 
ing, the  more  he  adds  to  its  beauty  and  value, 
the  more  keen  his  apprehension  is  that  he 
may  be  mulcted  in  the  shape  of  increased 
rent,  the  more  bitter  his  feelmgs  grow  when 
he  ImowB  that  he  is  liable  to  sudden  evic- 


tion. In  proportion,  too,  as  his  intelligence 
is  developed,  as  ho  rises  in  the  scale  of 
society,  as  he  becomes  more  of  a  free  man, 
does  he  resent  tho  state  of  vexotious  thral- 
dom in  which  tenancy  at  will  leaves  him, 
doe.'i  he  dislike  the  arrangements  which  re- 
duce him  to  subserviency  to  a  master's  plea- 
sure. 'J'o  him,  in  fact,  a  rise  in  life  is  a 
peril,  tho  rewards  of  industry  a  possible 
mischief,  the  light  given  by  knowledge  a 
source  of  pain  ;  and  every  step  of  advance- 
meat  he  makes  only  shows  him  more 
plainly  his  inferior  position.  If  we  put  our- 
selves in  tho  place  of  that  man,  and  reflect 
that  he  has  hundicds  of  thousands  of  fel- 
lows, wo  shall,  perhaps,  understand  that 
•'  agitation  "  is  not  tho  sole  cause  of  dis- 
content in  Ireland,  and  that  real  grounds  of 
complaint  exist ;  ai.d  we  may  see  a  reason 
why  widespread  disturbance  may  occur  with 
tolerable  material  prosperity. 

Dismissing,  again,  considerable  excep- 
tions, observe  what  liw  does.  It  allows  a 
landlord  to  assert  an  absolute  ownership  of 
the  soil,  though  {irobab  y  he  has  done  noth- 
ing for  it  ;  it  enables  him  to  appropriate, 
as  part  of  the  soil,  all  t!i"  benefits  his  ten- 
ant may  have  added  to  it,  perhaps  more 
than  its  original  value;  it  treats  the  ordinary 
tenant  as  a  merely  yearly  possessor  ;  and 
will  not  recognize  as  his  proper' y  the  con- 
tributions he  has  made  to  his  holding,  or 
the  price  ho  may  have  paid  down  for  it. 
But  it  is  straining  a  theory  dangerously  far 
to  sanction  a  landlord's  claim  as  absolute 
owner  ot  land  on  which  he  expends  nothing, 
and  his  relation  with  which  is  that  of  a  rent- 
receiver  only  ;  it  is  iniquitous  that  such  a 
landlord  should  have  the  poorer  of  taking 
from  another  what  belongs  to  him ;  it  is 
mens,  reus  that  no  protection  should  exist 
for  rights,  often  of  the  most  valuable  kind, 
to  wh'ch  a  tenant  is  morally  entitled.  In 
this  Etate  of  things  Fact  and  Right  declare 
that  landlord  and  tenant  ou:?ht  to  have  co- 
ordinate interests  in  the  land,  to  be  mea- 
sured by  a  variety  of  tests ;  and  the  popular 
sentiment  expresses  this,  by  claiming  for 
the  tenant  a  perpetual  or  a  jiroti  acted  occu- 
pation of  his  holdi.ig.  Law  stands  by  ignor- 
ing the  claim,  and,  we  may  even  say, 
clashes  sharjily  with  justice  ale ng  the  whole 
domain  of  interests  that  toucli  the  very  life 
of  a  nation.  It  ii  painful  to  dwell  on  the 
sad  consequences,  but  a  social  inquirer 
must  note  tho  truth.  Law  having  failed  to 
fulfil  its  duty,  and  to  acknowledge  the  true 
distribution  of  rights  that  ought  to  co-exist 
in  the  soil,  the  peasantry  have  recourse  to 
another  law,  to  supplement  this  fatal  omis- 
sion ;  and  agrarianism  interferes  to  uphold 
by  terror  claims  insensately  ignored  in  our 
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legal  system.  The  secret  of  a^rarianism, 
and  of  the  hold  it  has  on  the  minds  of  the 
peasantry  in  these  provinces — I  do  not  speak 
of  its  occasional  excesses,  but  of  its  general 
and  formidable  power — is  that  they  believe 
that  law  does  not  do  them  justice,  not  that 
a  r-^-ce  singularly  moral  and  religious,  and 
singularly  tVce  from  social  crime,  is  by 
nature  a  breeii  of  assassins. 

"  But,"     interposes    a     8a,'e    objector, 
'•  what  is  the  use  of  all  this  vague  declama- 
tion?    This    system   may  or   may  not   be 
good ;  this    law  may  or   may  not  be  just ; 
but  u5  general  oppression  exists  ;  landlords 
usually  do  in  truth  recognize  the  partition 
of  interests  you  refer  to  |  look  at  facts  and 
do  not  run  o(f  on  theory."     Uut,  in  the  firsi 
place,  any  system  whatever,  or  any  law  con- 
stituted to  uphold  it,  are  to  bo  judged  by 
their    essential  merits,    and   not   by    their 
casual  accidents,      it  is  pri.bable  that  the 
Draconic  Code  did  not  cause  the  death  of 
many  victims,  that  the  old  law  which  enabled 
the  Roman  patrician  to  immolate  his  ple- 
beian debtor  was  not  often  actually  enforced, 
that  the   great  majority   ot    the    Southern 
planters    were  tolerably   merciful  to  their 
slaves.     But  who  can  justify  the  Draconic 
Code,  the  old    llomnn  law  of  debtor  and 
creditor,  the  institution  of  slave  ownership  ; 
and  how  can  what  is  bad  in  itself  change  its 
inherent  nature  through  mere  circumstaiice  ? 
In  the  next  place,  recollecting  the  events 
that  happened  in  this  part  of  Ireland  within 
a  period  comparatively  recent,  this  apology 
tails   even   on  its  own  assumption.     After 
the  evictions  and  "clearances''    of  1847- 
Jf'S'i,  it  carnot  bo  said  that  at  that  time  the 
interests   of  the  tenants  in  their  lands  were 
respected,  and  the  n-emory  of  this  is  not 
forgotten.     And,  lastly,  this  apology  misses 
the  real  question,  and  docs  not  even  attempt 
to  meet  it.      Granting  freely  that  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,   landlords  do  not  injure  or  harass 
their   tenants,   and    do  respect    their    fair 
ri"hts  to  the  soil,  still  instiuiccs  to  the  con- 
trary sometimes  occur.     The  occurence  of 
these  is  always  possible,  and  in  the  existing 
condition  of   landed   tenure   this  state   of 
things  produces   results  akin  to   those   of 
widesprtad  oppression.     The  continual  ap- 
prehension of  suflpming  has  ofTects  similar  to 
suffering  itself,  and  a  tenant  at  will  dreads 
and  hates  a  system  which  exposes  him  to 
spoliation  and  capricious  eviction,  whether 
he  is  or  is  not  despoiled  or  evicted.    Those 
who  will  not  admit  that  this  is  true  will, 
perhaps,  consider  a  plain  analogy.     Atro- 
cious and  frightful  as  they  have  been,  the 
Lgrariaa    murders   for    the    last    eighteen 
months  have  not,  I  think,  been  twenty  in 
number ;  yet  they  have  struck  terror  into 


the  hearts  of  thoasands,  and  they  influence 
the  administration  of  hundreds  of  estates. 
Precisely  in  the  same  way  the  acts  of 
wrong  done  by  landlords  of  late  have  been 
very  few,  but  they  have  roused  a  spirit  of 
alarm  and  passion  that  assails  the  whole 
system  of  landed  property.  'J'hrow  a  stone 
into  a  pond  and  it  breaks  the  surtaco  at  a 
point  so  small  that  you  can  hardly  see  it, 
yet  how  wide  may  the  ripi)lc3  extend —  \ow 
great  may  bo  the  disturbing  inlluonce  ? 

The  conditions  of  occupation,   therefore, 
subsisting  in   these  provinces  of  Ireland  ac- 
count fairly  for  a  great  deal  of  the  dissatis- 
faction of  the  tenant-cliiss,  ar.d  of  the  moral 
disorder    I    have     noticed.     Cortaiu    facts 
connected  with  the  ownership   of  the  soil 
haye  a  tendency  in  the  same  direction.     I 
have    already  said  that    the  examples   of 
wrong  directly  to  be  traced  to  the  Fro'est- 
ant  ascendency   that   still    exists   in  these 
parts    of  the  Island   are  very  trilling  as  re- 
gards more  number  ;  but  the  circumstnnco 
that  probiibly  seven-eighths  of  the  land  be- 
long  to  a  proprietary  of  Protestants,  and 
that,  perhaps,  oven  a  great   proportion  of 
the  occupiers  are  Roman  Catholics,  is   not 
without  certain  mischievous  consequences, 
especially  recollecting  Irish  history.      This 
singular  division,  so   far    as  I  know  unpar- 
alleled in  any  other  country  in  Europe,  con- 
verts the  landlords,  almost  unconsciously, 
into  a  kind  of   ^^istinct  and  isolated  caste, 
and  alienating  their  dependents  from  them, 
throws  them  into  the  arms  of  a  priesthood, 
most  honourably  devoted    to  their  flocks, 
but  v-ith  no  sympathy  with  a   Protestant 
landed  proprietary.     The  result  is  a  moral 
distinction,  an  antagonism,  a  want  of  real 
harmony  in  a  relation  requiring  beyond  all 
others    mutual  sroodwill   and  perfect  con- 
fidence, perceptible  at  once  to   a   caieful 
observer.     The  Protestant  landlord,  without 
knowing  it,  too    often  treats  his  Catholic 
tenant  as   a  being  of  an  interior  order  ;  is 
kind   to    him,   but  in   a   ])atronizing   vftxy, 
seldom  touches  the  chord  that  reaches  his 
heart ;  in  his  intercourse  with  him  is  more 
haughty  and  cold  than  an  English  landlord 
is  as   regards  his  tenants  ;  makes  him  feel 
that  he  is  a  mere  vassal,  yet  knows  thtit  ho 
does  not  possess  his   allegiance.     On  the 
other  hand,   the  tenant  considers  his  land- 
lord as  ono  of  a  privileged  class,  who  had 
at  one  time  an  odious  monopoly  of  power, 
and  still  has  the  moans  of  doing  him  wrong ; 
ho  has  a  kind  ci  instinctive  dread  and  sus- 
picion of  a  demeanour  not  seldom  unsym- 
pathetic, even  of  bounty  not  always  cordial 
and  gracious  ;  ho  feels  his  superior  morally 
a  stranger,  and  he  turns  in  trust  to  his  spirit- 
ual guide,  who,  perhaps  not  willingly,  but 
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not  the  less  surely,  co-operates  in  widening 
the  social  breach.  The  personal  regard, 
the  happy  traditions,  the  thorough  goodwill, 
the  easy  confidence  that  unite  the  landed 
classes  of  England  cannot  be  fully  developed 
in  this  state  of  things  ;  and  the  compara- 
tive absence  of  these  influences  contribute, 
tr  a  certain  extent,  to  the  discontent  of  the 
peasantry  in  these  provinces  and  to  their 
dislike  of  actual  lanaed  arrangements. 

Two  further  circumstances  concur  to  in- 
crease  these  sentiments  and  to  augment  their 
evils.  I  think  that  the  enormous  absenteeism 
that  prevails  in  Leinster,  Munster  and 
Connaught  is  not  without  economic  mischief, 
but  this  is  as  nothing  to  the  social  conse- 
quences. When  vast  tracts,  perhaps  a 
third  of  whole  counties,  are  deprived  of  the 
presence  of  their  owners,  when,  as  is  espe- 
cially the  case  in  Ireland,  the  larger  aristo- 
cracy are  often  non-resident  and  their  social 
influence  for  good  is  wanting,  landed  pro- 
perty, in  a  great  measure,  is  without  the 
links  that  attach  a  peasantry  to  it,  and  w^ears 
a  harsh  and  ungenial  aspect.  This  state  of 
things  engenders  dissatisfaction,  and  this 
rapidly  passes  into  contempt  and  even 
hatred  of  landed  ownership,  when  absentee- 
ism, as  sometimes  is  the  case,  brings  with  it 
exaction,  neglect,  and  oppressicn.  Let  any 
one  read  De  Tocqueville's  account  of  ab- 
senteeism and  its  effects  in  France  before 
the  Revolution  of  1789,  and  he  will  see  one 
cause  why,  in  these  parts  of  Ireland,  6o  little 
affection  is  felt  for  landlordism,  why  it  has 
no  hold  on  the  popular  sentiment.  Another, 
and  not  unimportant,  cause  arises  from  the 
peculiar  attitude  taken  by  most  of  the  land- 
lords in  these  provinces  in  the  political 
offairs  of  the  last  40  years,  and  from  the 
consequences  that  have  ensued.  This  class, 
as  a  rule,  are  Conservatives  of  a  very  mark- 
ed and  extreme  kind,  and  they  formerly  had 
an  overwhelming  political  influence  in  their 
counties.  That  influence  they  have  generally 
used  in  opposing  most  of  the  great  measures 
which  have  been  passed  since  1828  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Irish  p,eopIe,  and  the  result 
has  been  a  protracted  strife  between  them 
and  the  classes  beneath,  which  has  termi- 
nated in  their  complete  discomfiture.  At 
this  moment  the  sons  of  the  men  who,  in  the 
last  generation,  drove  their  tenants  to  the 
polls  like  a  stupid  herd  are  almost  without 
any  power  in  politics ;  and  at  the  General 
Election  of  1868  were  unable  to  offer  any 
real  resistance  to  the  will  of  the  priests  and 
their  own  dependents.  Landed  property, 
therefore,  in  this  part  of  Ireland  is  at  once 
unpopular  and  shorn  of  its  influence ;  it  is  at 
once  disliked  and  contemned^  a  conjucture, 


perhaps,  the  most  disastrous  that  can  occur 
to  any  institution. 

This  remarkable  combination  of  circum. 
stances  may  indicate  why,  in  these  pro- 
vinces, a  fair  degree  of  material  prosperity 
concurs  with  widespread  social  disturbance. 
To  these  we  must  add  vague  memories  of 
confiscations,  oi  ancient  tribal  rights  to  the 
soil,  of  conquests  never  wholly  forgotten, — 
all  leading  an  excitable  race  to  dislike  the 
existing  land  system,  and  agitation  appeal* 
ing  to  passion  and  stimulating  the  sense  of 
unjust  law.  I  have  written  in  vain  if  I  have 
not  shown  that  this  state  of  affairs  is  abso- 
lutely different  trom  anything  that  exists  in 
t  :gland.  It  would  be  as  absurd  to  suppose 
that  the  land  system  of  Ireland  resembles 
that  of  England  because  legally  and  nomi- 
nally thf  re  is  a  resemblance,  as  it  would  be 
to  imagine  that  the  monarchy  of  Louis  XVI, 
was  essentially  similar  to  that  of  George  III. 
because  three  orders  were  to  be  found  in 
each,  and  both  had  sprung  out  of  a  common 
feudalism.  It  will  bo  time  enough  to  talk 
of  a  ,true  likeness  when  the  lands  of  the 
greater  part  of  England  are  occupied  by  a 
poor  tenantry  at  will  who  have  done  almost 
everything  for  the  soil ;  when  law  in  England 
ignores  their  moral  rights  |  when  the  owner- 
ship and  occupation  of  the  country  are 
marked  by  a  deep  religious  division  ;  when 
not  only  absenteeism  exists  but  absenteeism 
of  the  heart  prevails ;  when  lines  of  demar- 
cation, palpable  and  distinct,  draw  a  barrier 
between  the  landed  classes ;  when  agrarian- 
ism  appears  to  defy  Government,  and  usurps 
the  administration  of  landed  property.  Two 
features  in  the  land  system  of  this  part  of 
Ireland  come  oi't  plainly  after  this  brief  re- 
view ;  the  usual  mode  of  tenuie  is  utterly 
vicious,  the  cond'tions  of  ownership  are 
widely  disliked.  A  statesman,  I  venture  to 
think,  ought  to  fix  his  mind  steadily  on  these 
two  facts,  and  to  consider  how  to  remedy 
their  mischiefs.  A  solution  of  the  problem, 
I  dare  to  say,  ought,  if  possible,  to  fulfil 
four  main  conditions.  In  the  first  place,  any 
proposed  reform  ought  tj  respect  religiously 
all  rights  of  property,  taking  the  term  in 
its  legitimate  sense.  In  the  second  place  it 
ought  to  obliterate,  as  far  as  may  be,  te- 
nancy at  will,  and  substitute  for  it  the  secu- 
rity of  definite  terms.  In  the  third  place,  it 
ought  to  make  as  few  changes  in  our  system 
of  law  as  are  consistent  wi.h  substantial 
justice,  and  not  to  disturb  violently  existing 
usages,  provided  they  can  be  reconciled 
with  right.  And,  lastly,  subject  to  these 
qualifications,  it  ought  to  fall  in  with 
"  Irish  ideas,"  with  the  genius  and  instincts 
of  the  Irish  people.    Such  n  reform,  in  my 
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opinion,  is  possible;  I  shall  indicate  its 
specific  outlir  -  at  a  subsequent  stage  of  this 
inquiry. 


No.  XXII. 

En'kiscili.en,  Nov.  11. 

The  line  from  Galway  to  Mullingar  runs 
over  a  couuuy  ihu  greater  part  of  which  I 
have  briefly  described  in  previous  letters. 
At  Mullingar  a  traveller  to  the  north  turns 
from  the  main  route  of  the  Midland  Great 
Western  to  a  branch  which,  by  Gavan  and 
Clones  connects  itself  with  the  Ulster  rail- 
way system.  It  was  raining  so  fiercely  du- 
ring the  first  three  hours  I  was  upon  this 
part  of  my  way  that  I  was  able  to  see 
hardly  anything;  the  landscape,  however, 
seemed  bleak  and  dreary  in  the  thick  drift 
that  shut  in  the  horizon.  After  leaving 
Cavan  the  November  sun  shone  out  towards 
evening  in  a  feeble  ray,  and  I  caught  a 
glimpse  oi'  a  pleasing  succession  of  gentle 
eminences  and  green  uplands,  here  and 
there  fringed  by  dark  woods  and  plantations. 
The  first  sight  which  attracted  my  eye  at 
Clones  was  a  trophy  of  orange  and  crimson 
flags,  trailing  from  the  parapets  of  the 
parish  church,  to  commemorate  the  glorious 
6th  of  November,  the  anniversary  of  the 
Gunpowder  Plot  and  of  the  landing  of  Wil- 
liam III.  at  Torbay  ;  and  the  spectacle  re- 
minded me  that  by  this  time  I  had  passed 
far  within  the  precincts  of  Ulster.  If  the 
sentiments  which  prompt  displays  of  this 
kind  have  something  in  them  that  commands 
respect,  the  conversion  of  what  ought  to 
be  a  centre  of  peace  and  goodwill  to  all 
men  into  an  offensive  monument  of  ancient 
discord  is  odious  to  a  well-regulated  mind  ; 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  over-estimate  its 
galling  efect  on  those  to  whom  it  recalls  the 
images  of  bitter  subjugation  and  a  pro- 
scribed religion.  Flags  and  banners  are 
harmless  things  in  England,  signs  usually  of 
village  revelry  and  mirth;  in  Ireland,  and 
especially  to  the  Irish  Catholic,  they  are 
often  the  emblems  of  shame  and  defeat ; 
and  the  view  of  that  church,  to  me  at  least 
new,  gave  mo  some  notions  of  the  feelings 
engendered  by  Protestant  ascendancy  in 
this  island.  From  Clones  night  closed 
over  the  scene ;  but  as  I  have  since  driven 
over  the  country  between  Enniskillen  and 
that  place,  I  can  describe  it  as  a  tract  of  low 
hills  and  plains,  for  the  most  part  fertile  and 
bright  with  verdure,  bathed  along  its  south- 
ern verge  by  the  waters  of  Erne,  half  lake, 
half  river,  winding  through  labyrinths  ot 
wooded  islets.  As  for  Enniskillen,  it  is  a 
neat  little  town,  of  cleanly  streets  and  well- 


built  houses,  which,  standing  on  au  island 
in  the  Erne,  and  commanding  the  only  pas- 
sage along  the  water  line  from  Belleck'  to 
Belturbet,  was  once  an  important  military 
station  to  the  colonists  of  the  Ulster  Pale, 
but  it  has  few  features  of  modern  interest. 
Its  name,  however,  will  live  in  history  in  the 
deeds  of  a  past  generation  of  citizens ;  acd 
though  the  standards  of  Newtown  Butler  are 
no  longer  seen  in  the  town-ha!l,  the  place 
abounds  in  traditions  of  a  day  that  went  far 
to  turn  the  scales  of  fortune  in  the  memo- 
rable struggle  of  1688-9. 

I  am  writing  from  the  capital  of  Ferma- 
nagh, one  of  the  six  counties  which  com- 
pose the  area  of  the  celebrated  '•  Planta- 
tion of  Ulster,"  and  which,  in  different  de- 
grees, bear,  to  this  day,  tho  character  of 
that  remarkable  settlement.  Fermanagh, 
formerly  the  land  of  the  Maguires,  came 
finally  under  the  dominion  of  the  Crown  at 
the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  James  I. ; 
and  the  attention  of  that  Sovereign  and  his 
Ministers  was  directed  to  the  colonization 
of  the  tract,  together  with  that  of  the 
greater  part  of  Ulster.  The  genjud  of  Bacon 
in  some  measure  presided  over  the  proposed 
plantation,  and  though  his  projects  'vere  not 
wholly  carried  into  effect,  they  have  left 
their  mark  on  the  work  that  was  done,  and 
its  comparative  success  may  be  ascribed  to 
him.  In  all  the  preceding  settlements  of 
Ireland,  and,  it  must  be  added,  in  those 
which  followed,  swarms  of  colonists  were 
let  in  on  the  land,  with  little  provision  for 
mutual  support,  and  with  no  regard  for  the 
lights  or  feelings  of  the  aboriginal  race 
which  remained  on  the  soil.  The  strangers 
occupied  the  fertile  places,  often  isolated, 
and  apart  from  each  other ;  they  lived  on 
them  without  the  protection  of  dependents 
of  the  same  origin  or  blood ;  and  they  were 
surrounded  by  the  flood  of  tho  vanquished 
Irishry  ;  too  often  red-aced  to  mere  thraldom 
and  implacable  becatse  wholly  despoiled  and 
outlawed.  The  consequences  were,  either 
that  the  colonists  sank  gradually  into  the 
mass  of  the  natives,  and  growing  "more 
Irish  than  the  Irish  themselves,"  formed  no 
foundation  for  the  power  of  England ;  or, 
as  usually  happened  in  later  times,  they 
were  marked  off  into  a  distinct  caste,  vvhich, 
upheld  by  England  and  Penal  Laws,  did  not 
amalgamate  with  the  couquered  people,  and 
continued  morally  separated  from  them. 
These  mischiefs  were,  in  part  at  least, 
avoided  in  the  settlement  of  Ulster,  and  the 
results  are,  to  this  day,  manifest.  Ferma- 
nagh and  the  other  forfeited  counties  were 
largely  divided  among  "undertakers,"  for 
the  most  part  of  English  and  Scotch  de- 
scent :  bat  care    was  taken  that   tl  .       .v 
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comers  should  bo  "rc^^iracnted,"  so  to  speak 
on  the  soil,  that  they  should  hold  all  points 
of  vantage,  and  should  build  fortified  dwel- 
lings in  cloi.')  connection  ;  and,  at  the  sumo 
time,  it  was  made  a  condition  of  their  grants 
that  they  should  bring  over  a  considerable 
number  of  tenants,  who,  curion-jly  enough, 
were  in  no  instance  to  bo  in  the  position  ot 
tenants  at  will,  and  who  wnre  to  become  a 
thriving  yeomanry,  allied  to  tncir  lords  in 
race  and  religion.  Nor  were  the  conquered 
Irish  left  out  of  the  schenu,  or  driven  to  the 
resources  of  fury  and  despair.  Largo  allot- 
ments of  land  were  rcsLMved  for  them,  and 
though  they  were  placed  in  an  inferior  posi- 
tion, and  kept  segregated  from  their  foreign 
neighbours,  this  probably  was  a  merciful 
arrangement,  and  whatever  hardship  api)eavs 
in  it  may  be  ascribed  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  time.  Unfortunately,  they  were  denied 
the  free  exercise  of  tlioir  religion,  though 
Bacon  argued  conclusively  in  their  favour  ; 
yet,  though  they  were  treated  as  a  subject 
race,  their  lot  was  certainly  a  much  better 
one  than  that  of  the  vanquished  Irish  in  the 
rest  of  the  island. 

The  general  result  of  this  settlement  was 
that  largd  English  and  Scottish  colonies 
established  themselves  firmly  on  the  soil  of 
Ulster,  overbore  the  influence  of  the  abori- 
ginal people,  and  have  gradually  built  up 
the  state  of  society  which,  for  its  compara- 
tive tranquility  and  wealth,  distinguishes 
the  province  from  the  rest  of  Ireland.  The 
"undertakers,"  with  their  train  of  depend- 
enis,  rooted  themselves  in  the  subjugated 
districts,  and  formed  communities  bound  to 
each  other  by  the  strongest  and  most  endu- 
ring ties :  the  children  of  the  soil,  though  of 
course  8ullenly,acquiesced  slowly  in  a  change 
of  fortune  impossible  to  prevent  or  alter, 
and  not  inconsistent  with  tolerable  comfort. 
Twice,  when  the  Settlement  was  still  recent, 
in  164:1  and  1G88,  they  rose  against  their 
alien  superiors,  but  on  both  occasions  they 
were  ultimately  subdued ;  and  since  that 
period  they  huvo  not  only  abstained  from 
anything  like  a  real  insurrection,  but  they 
have  generally  betn  more  peaceable  than 
their  brethren  in  the  rest  of  the  island. 
Meantime  the  colonies,  in  the  relation  of 
landlord  and  tenant,  from  the  first  clunnf  to- 
gether through  all  chances  of  fortune  ; 
have  become  a  proprietary  class,  and  one  of 
yeomen  and  peasants,  identified  in  sympathy 
and  interest;  have  lived  together  in  good 
will  ;  and  have  placed  Ulster  in  the  front  of 
civilization  in  Ireland.  And,  what  ia  more 
remarkable,  though  to  this  day  their  de- 
scendants have  little  in  common  with  the 
native  race,  though  they  treat  them  too 
much  as  a  distinct  caste,  and  they  are  sepa- 


rated from  them  by  diflfercuces  of  religion, 
too  often  leading  to  violence  and  dis- 
cord, still  they  have  formed  for  them- 
selves a  type  ot  life  which  that  race  shares 
the  full  benefit,  and  they  have  raised  it  to  a 
position  of  security,  in  all  relations  con- 
nected with  land,  which  it  does  not  enjoy 
in  the  rest  of  Ireland.  Society,  accordingly, 
in  this  part  of  the  isla.id,  is  lashioned  upon 
a  happier  pattern  than  in  Leinster,  Munster, 
or  Connaught ;  and  the  results  are  seen  in 
comparative  prosperity  and  progress.  For 
evidences  of  this  it  is  only  necessary  to  pass 
rapidly,  as  I  have  done,  from  the  South  and 
West,  into  this  part  of  Ulster.  Fermanagh 
is  not  a  very  wealthy  county,  its  agriculture 
is  not  particularly  good,  and,  in  driving 
through  Fcveral  districts  in  it,  I  saw  a  great 
deal  that  would  shock  a  scientific  husband- 
man. But,  contrasted  with  Connaught,  it 
is  another  world ;  and,  indeed,  the  contrast 
more  or  less  applies  to  most  of  the  other 
counties  I  have  seen.  The  peasantry  here 
have  a  look  of  independence  and  even  of 
boldness  that  is  very  striking;  their  inter- 
course with  their  superiors  is  free  and  open  : 
and,  as  for  their  dwellings,  neat,  tidy,  and 
clean,  I  have  seen  nothing  like  them  since, 
weeks  ago,  I  left  Bargy  p.nd  Forth  in  Wex- 
ford, Fermanagh,  l' should  add,  is  deci- 
dedly a  progressive  county,  though  the  hold- 
ings are  generally  extremely  small ;  and, 
though  its  population  has  declined  a  great 
deiil,  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  but  few 
families  have  been  altogether  detached  from 
the  soil.  Large  "clearances"  and  evictions 
were  never  known ;  the  rote  of  wages  is 
something  higher  than  in  the  South ;  the 
land  nowhere  seems  worn  out  ;  and  regard 
being  had  to  its  present  condition,  I  thought 
it  low  rented  upon  the  average,  the  rents 
varying  from  about  12s.  to  40s.  the  Irish 
acre. 

Those  who  believe  that  everything  wrong 
in  Ireland  is  to  be  ascribed  to  "Popery" 
alone  will,  of  course,  insist  that  this  relative 
prosperity  is  due  wholly  to  the  predominanco 
of  "  Protestantism"  among  the  occupiers 
of  the  soil  in  Fermanagh ;  and  those  who 
read  history  on  a  theory  of  race  will  point 
to  their  Scottish  or  English  extraction. 
Now,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  although  with 
diffidence,  that  Protest,'  ism,  as  compared 
with  Romanism,  has  a  tendency  to  develope 
more  individual  energy ;  and  perhaps, 
thorgh  the  facts  admits  of  dispute,  a  Teu- 
tonic breed  ia  jiore  apt  than  a  Celtic  in  tur- 
rounding  itself  with  material  comfort  and 
with  the  riches  and  conveniences  of  life. 
But  that  neither  of  these  causes  will  fully 
explain  the  superior  condition  of  thiseounty, 
or  give  a  complete  account  of  the  matter, 
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may  bo  gathered  from  a  simple  considera- 
tion.    Peraous  of  all  ranks,  from  the  peer 
to  the   peasant,    have   assured  me  that  no 
difference  can  be  tracedj  in  point  of  industry, 
self-reliance,  and   thrift,  between  the  Pro- 
testant and  Saxon   farmer  of  Fermanagh 
and  hia  Ronmn  Catholic  and  Celtic  fellow  ; 
that   both  cultivate   the  soil  as  well,   that 
both  have  equally  caniibrtable  homes,  that 
both  are  equally  hardworking  :  and  .though 
the  Roman  Catholic  tenantry  of  this  aounty 
are  certainly  not  a  favoured  class,  and,  even 
yet,   do   not   stand   iia   high  in   the   social 
scale  lis  the  Protestant,  they  in  all  respects, 
compete  fairly   with  them.       This   would 
clearly    show  that  we   must  seek  another 
reason   why   this   i>art  of  Ulster  is   more 
prospennia  than  most  of  the  other'Provinces, 
nor  is  that  reason  difficult  to  discover.    The 
classes    connectel    with    the  soil    in    this 
county  which  have  shaped  its  destiny,  and 
given  it   its  social  form,  have  for  centuries 
lived  together  in  goodwill ;  and,  in  the  rela- 
tion of  landlord  and  tenant,   have  treated 
each  other  with  mutual  regard,  havo  consid- 
ered their  rtspcctive  rights  and  duties,  and 
have    even  extended  ihe   gracious   uaagea 
which  have  been  the  fruit  of  this  state  of 
things  to  those  once  in  a  thoroughly  subject 
position,  and  still  widely  separated  in  race 
and  religion.       Society,    accordingly,   has 
grown  up  under  kindlier  and  more   happy 
auspices  than  in  less  fortunate  districts  ;  and 
the  great  relation  of  owner  and  occupier  of 
the  soil  having  been  placed  on  foundations 
comparatively  sound,  security  and  progress 
have  been  the  consequence.     This  leads  me 
to  examine  the  famous  custom,  which,  so  t« 
speak,   is  the  visible  cxjirossion  of  this  har- 
mony   between    the    landed    classes,    and 
which  is  considered  by  some  persons  as  the 
model  for  a  reform   of  the  land  system  of 
Ireland.       Fermanagh    is    a  Tenant-liight 
county  ;   the  usage  exists  on  most  estatea  in 
it,  in  ditfercnt  forms  and  various  degrees,  its 
spirit  is  universally  prevalent,  and  I  have 
done  my  best  during   a   brief  stay  here  to 
make  myself  familiar   with  its  nature  and 
working. 

The  custom  known  by  the  name  of  Tenant 
Right  exists  in  a  kind  of  loose  way,  half 
recognised,  yet  not  acknowledged  as  binding 
in  other  parts  of  Ireland  besides  Ulster,  In 
my  judgment  it  may  be  ultimately  traced  to 
a  sentiment  implanted  in  human  nature  that 
when,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  Ireland,  a 
u  tenant  has  dono  much  for  his  holding, 
and  has  been  long  in  occupation  of  it,  he 
aeq'iires  a  kind  of  interest  in;  it  which 
is  more  or  less  at  hia  diaposition.  But 
though  Tenant  Bight  exists  in  a  crude  form 
on  isolated  estates,  and  in  exceptional  cases. 


in  many,  perhaps  most,  of  the  counties  of 
IreKna,  it  is  nowhere  a  locai  social  custom, 
it  has  nowhere  acquired  a  binding  force, 
save  in  a  certain  number  of  counties  in  Ul- 
ster.       This  circumstance   is,   beyond   all 
doubt,  due   to  the  good  feeling   that  pre- 
vailed between  the  colonizing  landlords  and 
tenants   of  the  "Plantation,"   and    which 
has  continued  through  two  centuries  and  a 
half ;  and   as  I  have  said,  the  custom  once 
formed,  extended   itself  iudiilcrently  to  all 
in  the  position  of  occupiers  of  the  soil,  and 
enured  to  the  benefit  of  the  conquered  na- 
tives.   The  colonist    tenant   when   he  had 
built  his  house  on  tht.  rude  waste  on  which 
he  had  settled,  and  had  enclosed  it    and 
made  it  profitable,  felt  that  he  had  a  pro- 
perty iu  it ;  the  colonist  landlord,  his  brother 
soldier,  and  his  friend  during   a  sDries  of 
generations,  acquiesced  in  what  was  natu- 
rally just,  and  the  practice  gradually  become 
general,  was  applied  to  tenants  of  all  kinds, 
and  received  the  sanction  of  unbroken  usage, 
stronger  than  law  in  cevtain  stages  of  so- 
ciety.     In  this  way  Tenant  Plight  grew  up, 
and,   to  this  hour,  it  affects  estates  in  this 
county  more  or  less  sensibly,  though  I  have 
reaaon  to  believe  that  iti  binding  force  is 
^  less  powerful  than  it  has  formerly  been. 
(  The  custom,  as  it  exists  now,  may  be  said 
to  be  that  the  Fermanagh  tenant,  whether 
his  tenure  be  by  lease  or  at  will,  has  a  kind 
of  interest  in  hia  holding,  which  hia  landlord 
is  under  an  obligation  to  respect,  and  which 
realizes  itself — if  I  may  use  the  expresEion 
— on    whatever    occasion,      or    by     what- 
ever  means,     his     landa    are     transferred 
to    a    new    possessor.     During    his    occu- 
pation  hia   only  status  is  that  of  a  tenant 
measured  by  his  tenure  ;  but  should  he  sur- 
render his  land  to  hia  lanolord,  or  should  he, 
even,  be  evicted  from   it,  he  becomes  en- 
titled to  a  money  payment  for  the  goodwill, 
and  he  has  a  right  to  obtain  a  similar  sum,  or 
whatever   sum  he   can  reasonably   obtain, 
should  he  alienate  his  holding  to  a  purchaser. 
As   the  landlord,  too,   on    the  one    hand, 
ought  to  protect  this  peculiar  interest  of  hia 
tenant  and  not  impair  it  by  raising  rent  ca- 
priciously,   or  by  any  undue    exercise   of 
power,  80,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  duty 
of  the   tenant  to   see   that    the  landlord's 
rights  are  upheld ;    and  accordingly,    the 
custom  always  gives  a  landlord  a  title  to 
control  and  regulate  the  transfer  of  the  in- 
terest of  the  tenant,  and  enables  him  occa- 
sionally to  raise  his  rents,  according  to  some 
rude  standard  of  justice,  not  well  defined, 
but  pretty  fairly  adjusted. 

Such,  I  believe,  is  the  true  conception  of 
the  Tenant  Bight  that  exists  in  this  county, 
apart  from  modifying  and  accidental  cir- 
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cnmstances.  It  is  a  tacit  condition  annexed 
to  a  tenancy,  that,  subject  to  the  just  rights 
of  a  landlord,  a  tenant  shall  have  an  interest 
in  his  land  which  shall  secure  him  a  price 
fur  the  goodwill  of  it  on  a  loss  or  a  transfer 
of  the  possi'ssion.  In  this  county  it  is  to  be 
found  in  a  varieiy  of  forms  on  different 
estates  ■  and,  on  the  whole,  I  am  inclined 
to  think  its  influence  as  a  custom  is  on  the 
decline  ;  but  the  same  idea  underlies  it  in 
all  its  complex  manifestations,  and  it  is  still 
really  a  local  la  at  of  property,  to  which  the 
landed  classes,  as  a  rule,  conform.  It  occurs 
only  in  a  few  instances,  in  which  I  may  call 
its  most  simple  type,  that  the  tenant  shall 
have  complete  liberty  to  dispose  of  his  in- 
terest in  market  overt,  to  a  purchaser  at 
the  highest  price,  subject  only  to  a  veto  on 
the  part  of  the  bndlord,  in  order  to  exclude 
an  improper  purchuser  and  to  secure  a  rea- 
sonably good  incoming  tenant.  Not  many 
Fermanagh  landlords,  I  believe,  directly 
sanction  or  countenance  a  practice  which, 
as  I  have  pointed  out  before,  has  a  tepdeucy 
to  reduce  an  owner  to  the  position  of  a  mere 
rent  charger,  and  gives  a  tenant  or  a  pur- 
chaser from  him  an  interest  akin  to  the  real 
ownership  on  the  payment  of  an  annual 
renter.  In  most  instances,  landlords  have 
set  rp  trictions  on  the  tenants'  power  of 
disposuion,  and  either  appraise  the  value  of 
the  g,v,^-....I,  and  buy  out  the  Tenant  Right 
themselves,  disincumbering  their  estates  of 
the  charge  ;  or  else  compel  the  tenant  to 
transfer  the  goodwill  to  a  fellow  tenant 
only  ;  or  put  a  maximum  price  on  the  Ten- 
ant Kight,  which  alone,  they  avow,  they 
will  respect:  or,  finally,  discountenance 
the  Tenant  Ilight,  unless  proof  be  afforded 
that  the  lands  have  been  improved  during 
the  tenant's  possession.  Through  these 
expedients,  obviously  intended  to  reconcile 
the  dominion  of  the  landlord  with  a  claim 
more  or  less  an  intrusion  on  it,  the  jus 
disponendi  of  the  tenant  is  fettered  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  his  interest  may  be  consi- 
derably modiiicd,  and,  in  some  cases,  com- 
plaints are  made  that  the  Tenant  Right  is 
Deing  gradually  reduced  and  undermined  by 
all  kinds  of  process.  Nevertheless  the 
Right  exists  as  a  fact  ;  it  is  recognized  in 
some  shape  or  other  on  almost  all  estates  in 
this  county  ;  it  is  sustained  by  what  is  a 
local  law  ;  and  hardly  a  landlord,  I  venture 
to  say,  would  invade  it  directly,  either  by 
evicting  a  tenant  at  will  without  some  pay- 
ment, or  by  destroying  the  Tenant  Hight  by 
raising  rent  suddenly  on  an  intending  pur- 
chaser. Such  acts  certainly  may  occur,  and 
have  perhaps  occurred  in  rare  instances, 
but  they  are  thoroughly  condemned  in  gen- 
eral opinion,  and,  were  they  attempted  on 


anything  like  a  large  scale,  they  would  be 
stopped  by  a  conobination  of  all  classes 
which,  I  nave  no  doubt,  would  prove  irre- 
sistable.  The  Tenant  Right,  secured  in 
this  way,  varies  greatly  in  value  on  different 
estates,  according  to  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances, depending  partly  on  the  restrictions 
on  it.  and  in  some  degree  on  the  character 
of  the  londlord.  It  seldom,  I  think,  falls 
short  of  a  price  equivalent  to  three  years' 
rent  of  a  holding,  and  it  may  raise  to  a  price 
of  six  or  eight  years'  rent,  but  it  fluctuates 
so  much  that  it  is,  perhaps,  impossible  to 
form  an  estimate  of  the  real  average.  Sub- 
ject to  this  right,  such  as  it  is,  the  landlord 
enjoys  all  other  rights  of  property,  and  he 
is  considered  entitled  to  raise  his  rents,  ac- 
cording to  fair  dealing  and  justice,  provided 
ihe  rise  does  not  encroach  on  what  is  thought 
the  tenant's  sacred  peculium. 

h  IS  not  dii&cult  to  point  out  the  economic 
defects  of  this  singular  custom.  I  do  not 
attach  any  great  importance  to  the  objec- 
tion that  its  tendency  is  to  prevent  the  ap- 
plication of  capital  to  land,  inasmuch  as  an 
incoming  tenant  often  pays  his  predecessor 
a  large  sum  which  otherwise  he  would  lav 
out  on  his  farm.  This  objection  is  fairly 
answered  by  the  fact  that  the  tenantry  of 
this  county,  though  seldom  wealthy,  pursue 
a  course  of  cultivation  reasonably  good,  and 
very  much  better  than  that  of  the  corres- 
ponding class  in  the  greater  number  of  the 
southern  counties ;  and  these  small  farms 
have  usually  some  savings,  and  an  ample 
fund  of  that  great  spring  and  creator  of 
capital,  sturdy  industry.  This  objection, 
moreover,  at  bottom  assumes  that  the  outlay 
for  Tenant  Right  is  sheer  waste,  and  that  it 
secures  only  the  mere  legal  tenure,  whereas 
in  truth  it  is  a  purchase  of  what  is  a  valu- 
able interest  guaranteed  by  a  local  law  of 
opinion.  The  true  economic  objection  to 
the  custom  I  conceive  to  be  that  it  has  a 
tendency  to  confuse  the  rights  of  landlord 
and  tenant — to  make  them  concurrent 
owners  of  the  land  with  interests  imperfectly 
defined ;  and,  accordingly,  it  may  possibly 
operate,  through  this  partition,  to  retard 
improvements.  Land  distributed  in  this 
curious  way,  so  to  speak,  "  falls   between 


so 
two  stools  ;"  and,  perhaps,  neither  landlord 
nor  tenant  is  so  stimulated  to  call  out  its 
resources  ps  they  would  be  if  the  one  re- 
tained the  absolute  dommion  of  the  fee,  and 
the  other  held  by  a  definite  contract.  On 
the  other  hand,  where  it  has  taken  root  the 
custom  works  very  well  on  the  whole,  and, 
as  compared  with  the  precarious  tenures  of 
the  souih,  produces  good  social  and  econo- 
mic results.  In  the  first  place,  as  the  land- 
lord's arrears  are  a  first  cnarge  on  the  Ten- 
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ant Right,  his  rent  is  always  practically  safe ;  <  guarantee  against  the  capricious  raising  of 


evictions  really  are  seldom  heard  of;  and, 
as  I  have  said,  the  Tenant  Right  does  not 
interfere  with  a  fair  riae  of  rent  according 
to  the  natural  advance  of  society.  In  the 
second  place,  even  if  an  eviction  should 
chance  lo  be  made,  its  hardships  are  less- 
ened, the  outgoing  tenant  having  the  cer- 
tainty of  a  provision,  and  ho  is  nut,  as  he 
too  often  is  in  the  south,  driven  suddenly 
from  his  home  to  the  workhouse.     Lastly, 


rent  or  the  eviction  which  would  completely 
destroy  it ;  and  it  is  difldcult  to  see  how 
any  jreneral  law  could  shield  it  completely 
against  such  attacks  without  assailing  seri- 
ously the  rights  of  property.  At  best,  too, 
it  is  a  right  of  which  the  value  varies  greatly 
within  narrow  limits  ;  and  though,  probably, 
no  landlord  of  this  county  would  defy  it 
openly,  some  landlords  have  restricted  it  a 
f:;ood  deal,  and  are,  so  to  speak,  nibbling  it 


to 
ani  roost  important  of  all,  the  custom,  as  it  i  away.    For  these  reasons  it  is  not  consider- 
is  (bund  here,  establishes  really  that  security  !  ed  even  by  those  who  have  the  benefit  of  jt 
of  tenure  which  in  Iiolaud  is  supposed  to  be  }  to  form  a  jiciiect  system  of  landed  tenure  ; 

and  few  persons  go  as  far  as  to  say  that  it 
is  little  more  than  a  showy  delusion.  I  en- 
deavoured to  form  a  rough  estimate  of  its 
value  in  general  opinion  here,  and  asked 
farmers  in  many  places  whether  they  would 
prefer  tlieir  Tenant  Right  to  a  lease,  at  the 


the  fust  condition  ot  agricultural  progress 
and  of  social  well  being  and  peace.  It  is 
well  un  erstood  that  the  Tenant  Right, 
whatever  it  is,  is  to  be  respected ;  it  shields, 
BO  to  speak,  the  tenant's  title,  and  the  sale- 
able interest  of  (he  tenant,  whether  in  his 
hands  or  in  those  of  a  purchaser  from  him, 
is  not  only  not  to  be  invaded  by  the  land- 
lorfi,  but  actually  supports  his  claim  to  the 
possession.  Although  his  status  is 
measured  by  his  legal  tenure,  the  jus 
disponmiU  ho  Piijoys  relates,  as  lawyers 
would  say,  to  protect  him,  and  gives 
him  virtually  an  occupation  hardly  ever 
disturbed. 

It  would  bo,  however,  shallow  to  imagine 
that  this   custom  is  tlie   only  or  the  main 
cause  of  tne  comparative  prosperity  of  this 
county.     That  prosi  erity  is  to  be  traced,  I 
believe,  to   the  fortunate  relations   which, 
during  centuries,  have  existed  between  land- 
lords and  tenants  descended  from  the  origi- 
nal colonists,  and  whic'i  have  so  thoroughly 
moulded  the  type  of  society  that  they  have 
even  protected  the  aboriginal  race,  which, 
though   certainly  oven   to  this  day  a  caste 
rather  disiinct,  nevertheless  enjoys  security 
and  justice  on  the  soil  extensively  occupied 
by  it.     Tenant  Right,  in  truth,  is  merely  a 
visible  sign  cf  the  general  goodwill  which 
knits  the   landlords   and   tenants   ot    Fer- 
managh together,   and  which  is   the   real 
cause  of  the  welfare  of  this  district.     It  will 
be  observet\  too,  that,  viewed  critically  and 
apart  from  its  social  conditions,  the  custom 
is  really  a  vague  thing,  theoretically  of  no 
great  value,  and  liable  to  be  destroyed  or 
invaded — nay,  conceivably,  worthless,  if  dis- 
engaged from  tho   peculiar  circumstances 
which  have  given  it  being.     Tenant  Right 
is  unknown  to  tho  law  of  tho  land,  though 
sustained  here  by  a  local  law  which  no  land- 
lord,  perhaps,  would  directly   break ;  and, 
accoidingly,  held  in  respect  as  it  is,  it  can- 
not afford' that  absolute   protection  which 
tho  authority  of  the  estate  can  alone  give. 
From  its  very  nature,  too,  it  is  exposed  to 
,  danger,  for  it  does  not  provide  any  positive 


existing  rent,  lor  a  reasonable  term,  under 
fair  covenants.  "  '1  he  lease  "  was  the 
answer  in  every  instance ;  there  was  not 
even  a  single  exception ;  and  it  wou'd  thus 
appear  that  some  tenar.ts,  at  least,  in  this 
county,  are  not  only  willing  to  exchange  tho 
custom  for  a  definite  contract,  but  that  the 
custom,  in  their  judgment,  give  them  only  a 
qualified  security  of  tenure. 


No.  XX  III. 

LONDONDERKT,  Nov.  19. 

I  set  off  from  Enniskillen  with  the  expect 
tation  that  a  few  hours'  journey  would  bring 
me  safely  to  this  historic  city.  The  short 
winter's  day  had  reached  its  close  before  I 
left  the  capital  of  Fermanagh,  and  I  only 
speak  from  hearsay  when  I  describe 
the  country  through  which  the  train 
passed  as  a  succession  of  hills  and 
undulating  lands,  for  the  most  part 
of  an  uninteresting  character.  On  ar- 
riving at  Strabano,  the  point  at  which  the 
.Mourne  and  tho  Finn  run  into  the  Foyle, 
the  carriages  suddenly  came  to  a  stop,  aud 
the  intelligence  v.ent  round  that  a  violent 
flood  in  these  mountain  rivers  had  made  the 
line  impassable  for  miles,  and  that  we  might 
reiniiin  where  we  were  all  night.  The  morn- 
ing revealed  a  scene  such  as  that  painted  by 
Virgil  with  the  happiest  touch  in  his  sketch 
of  the  Italian  valley  overrun  by  tho  Po 
and  its  aflQuonts.  From  the  narrow  ridge  of 
the  embankment  we  saw  trees,  houses,  and 
fences  emerge  from  what  seemed  far  and 
naar  a  spreading  lake,  and  two  or  three 
lines  of  seething  eddies  marked  the  channels 
of  the  torrents  that  rushed  foaming  on  their 
way  seawards.  After  some  trouble  we  were 
landed  at  Strabane,  its  little  streets  turned 
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for  the  time  into  laguiios,  and  I  drove  thence 
on  an  upland  road  alon;:^  the  ed^fe  of  sheets 
of  flood  which  covered   thousands  of  acres. 
It  is  evitloat  that  the  north  ns  well  aa  the 
sotith  of  Ireland  wants  a  ;,'ood  system  of  ar- 
terial dnunaj,'0,   the  main   outfalls  of  the 
whole  island  boin^  unable  at  their  present 
levels  to  carry  off  their  superfluous  waters  ; 
and,   in  this  single  instance,   I  suppose  the 
flood   has  destroyed   or  damaged  a   large 
amount  of  property.  After  leaving  Strabane 
you  pass  into  a  region  of  fair  and  cultivated 
lands,  laid  out  pleasantly  in  broad  enclosures 
and  the  little  farms  of  a  thriving  pcasa-try  ; 
and  the  eye  dwells  with  dclij'ht  on  a  Ion" 
succession    of    fine     farm    dwellinjrs    aud 
neat  homesteads,   which,    in  the   midst   of 
trim  tillage  and  pasture  fields,  g.ve  a  charm 
to  the  surrounding  landscape.     This  is  part 
of  the  estates  of  the  Duke  of  Abercorn,  and 
this  tract  and   another  which  forms  an  out- 
lying portion  of  the  property  of  Lord  Erne 
in  Donegal  scumfed  to  mo  to  deserve  especial 
notice,  though  ail  tiio  country  wears  a  civil- 
ized and  flourishing  aspect.     The  Duke  and 
Lord  Erne  are  well  known  as  two  of  the 
best  landlords  in  Ulster,  fulfilling  honorably 
tlie  duties  of  property,    and  just  and  liberal 
to  their  dependents  ;  aud  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  what  I  saw  of  their  estates  bears  wit- 
ness to  their  gonerAl  reputation.      A  little 
incident  on  my  drive  marks  the  extraordi- 
nary distinction  which   popular  opinion  in 
the  north  and  in  the  other  provinces  of  Ire- 
land makes  in  estimating   the  obligations  of 
landed  property.      I  was  casually  told  that 
«tho   Duke   of  Abercorn   and  Lord   Erne 
were  veiy  good  landlords,    but  rather  hard, 
as  they  would  not  allow  more  than  five  years' 
tenant-right  to   an   out-goin^   tenant."     A 
Southern  landlord  of  equal  liberality  would 
be  lauded  as  a  marvellous  phenomenon. 

Londonderry  is  a  busy  and  wealthy  town 
of  well-built  houses  and  clean  streets, 
rising  along  a  hill  which,  hemmed  in  by 
eminences,  reaches  down  to  the  estuary 
of  til'  Foylo.  Like  Vienna,  the  old  city 
has  long  ago  sproiul  itself  beyond  its  ori- 
ginal limit.".  ;  a  lar„'o  and  populous  suburb 
e.itends  on  all  sid'i)  from  the  ancient 
Acropolis  ;  aud  smoky  factories,  crowds  ot 
shippin,'.  and  wharves  and  warehouses 
densely  stored  show  that  the  place  is  a 
seat  of  I  M-iving  commerce.  Yet  to  this 
hour  Lo.i  loii>l>!rry  attests  the  memory  of 
a  very  didoront  lima,  when  its  heroic  gar- 
rison suw  the  tents  of  Ilosen  wind  round 
them  a  deadly  coil  of  famine,  and  their 
failing  eyes  during  months  looked  in  vain 
for  deliverance  across  their  imprisoned 
river.  The  Protestant  cathedral^  its  altar 
crowned   with   the   flagBlaves   taken  ia  a 


desperate  sally,  commands,  as  is  fitting, 
the  whole  scene  ;  and  the  venerable  guns, 
which  did  good  service  in  one  of  the 
grandest  passages  of  history,  still  frown 
along  the  unconquerable  rnmparts,  preser- 
ved wish  pious  care  by  the  citizens.  Trophies 
of  a  greater  yet.  less  momoniblo  sio^e  min- 
gles here  and   there   with  these   famous  rel- 


ics ;    and   a   passing   visitor  observes  with 
pleasure  that  if  Protcsttiiit  and  Catholic  Ire- 
land must  slill   think  dilVei'cntly  of  the  glo- 
ries of  Dorry,  they   have   sliaicul  equally  in 
those  of  Sebastopol.   Far  beyond  tliepo/«ce- 
rium    of  the  sacred   walU,  on  a  spot  once 
held  by  the  soldiers  of    James,  a  majestic 
Catholic  Church  is  now  seen  ;  a  pledge,  let 
us  hope,  that  Christian  good-will,  will  at  last 
under  just  laws  and   government,  obliterate 
the  traces  of  war  and    discord  ;    though  un- 
happily, that  day  has  not  yet  shone  on  Derry. 
Outside   the  town   trim  villas  and   gardens, 
extending  for  a  considerable  distance,  attest 
the  opulence  of  successful  traders  ;    and  for 
some  miles   the  adjoining   country  spreads 
out   into    broad  fie''^:  and  enclosures,     in 
places  dotted   with   lino  homesteads,   which 
pro7e  at  a  glance,  that  capital  and  skill  have 
here  established  large  farm  husbandry.     As 
regards  the  general  features   of  the  county, 
it  is  a  broad    tract  of  not  very  fertile  soil, 
divided  midway  by  a  mountain    range,  and 
broken  into  a  series  of  hills  and  lowlands, 
flowing  in  many   places   with  abundant  wa- 
ters.      There  are  some   large   farms  in  the 
few  rich  tr:icts,  and  all  that  I  saw  were  in 
excellent  order  ;  but  the   holdings  are    for 
the  most  part  small,  and   though  many  are 
admirably  tilled,sonio  certainly  are  in  a  bixck- 
ward  condition.       On   the  whole,  however, 
the  agriculture  of  the  county  seemed  to  mo 
very  good,  decidedly  better  than  that  of  Fer- 
managh ;  and  the  peasartry  area  self-reliant 
and  independent  race,  their  accent  and  bear- 
ing revealing  at  once  the  predominance  in 
them  of  Scottish  blood.    Londonderry  is  a 
very  progressive  county,  its  agricultural  area 
having    been   enlarged   nearly    one-twelfth 
during  the  last  15  years,  and  its  live  stock 
having  increased  in  value  not  los^  than  60 
oer  cent,  between  18-11   and  18ol  ;  in  this, 
coo,  as  in  other  instances,  we  sec  progress 
coinciding    with  a    decline    of    population 
relatively  small,  and  a  system  of  relatively 
small  farms.     Making  every  allowance  for 
disturbing  causes 
ing  itself  so  often, 


s  concurrence,  repeat- 
must    bo    pronounced 
significant  in  the  extreme. 

Londonderry  is  one  of  the  six  ciTftnties 
included  in  the  famous  "  Plantation  of 
Ulster."  Here,  as  in  Fermanagh,  a 
powerful  colony  of  Anglo-Scottish  breed, 
and  in  faith  Protestant,  established  itself 
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firmly  apon  the  soil,  united  io  the'relaticn  of 
landlord  and  tenant,   and    built  up  a  new 
order  uf  society  which  has  developed  the 
germs  of  civilized  life,  and  has  been  ascend- 
ant during  two  onturies.  Here, too,  the  usa- 
ges connected  with  land  which  grow  out  of 
the  intimate  ties  that  bound  together  the 
original  settlers,  took  root  and  modified  the 
whole  system  of  tenure  ;    and   here,    too, 
these  usages  gradually  were  extended  to 
the  aboriginal  race,  and  gave  it  protection 
under  its  conquerors.      Speaking  generally, 
therefore,  the  laud  system  of  Londonderry 
resembles  that  of  Fermanagh  in  its  essential 
and    most    characteristic   features  ;  in  the 
ownership  and  occupation  of  the  soil  we^oe 
deep  and  indelible  traces  of  the  intimate 
association  of  the  early  colonists  ;  a  custom 
still  of  extraordinary  force,  gives  the  occu- 
pier a  peculiar  interest  in  his  holding  ;  and 
the  benefit  of  this  local  law  applies  indiffer- 
ently to  the  Roman  Catholic  Celt  and  to  the 
Protestant  descendant  of  the   Anglo-Scot- 
tiah  settler.     In  one  particular,  however,  of 
some  importance,  a  difference  may   be  per- 
ceived in  the  landed  relations  of  the  two 
counties.    The  landlords  of  Fermanagh  are, 
for  the  most  part  resident ;  some   of  the 
principal  landlords  ore  particularly  good  ; 
and  the  result  is  that  the  connexion  between 
the  landed  classes  in  that  county  is  general- 
ly of  a  pleasing  kind,  and  retains  much  of 
its  primitive  character.    On  the  other  hand, 
from  the  Plantation  to  this  day,  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  Londonderry  has  been  pos- 
sessed by   the  great  London    Companies, 
which,  under  the  control  of    the  Irish  So- 
ciety, received  grants  of  nearly  the  whole 
county  ,  and  these  proprietors  having  been 
always    absentees,    the    consequences    arc 
distinctly  manifest.      In  the    early  age  of 
colonization  and  conquest  "l^e    Companies, 
or  their  agents,  no  doubt  resembled  all  the 
"Plantation  landlords."      Connected  with 
the  occupiers  on  their  estates  bv  the  closest 
links  of  affection  or  interest,  they  coopcr- 
sted  in  fashioning  the  type  of  life  which  was 
(he  expression  of  this  sympathy,   and  they 
sanctioned  or  encouraged  the  growth  of  the 
usages  common  to  the  whole  settlement.     In 
this   way  their  non-resident  proprietorship 
was  long  probably  without  any  bad  effect, 
and,  even  at  this  day,  its  results  have  been 
lets  mischievous  than  might  have  been  sup- 
posed, for  the   tenants  on   their  lands,  still 
tolerably  secured  in  the  enjoyment  of  their 
ancient   privileges,   can    thrive  very   well 
without  landlord  assistance.      Still,  tne  ab- 
senteeism of  these  societies,  as  time  has  rol- 
led on,  has  had  a  tendency  to  weaken  the 
regard  which  ought  to  exist  between  the 
(Owner  and  occupier  of  the  soil ;  and  it  has 


deprived  the  relation  of  laudlord  and  tenant 
throughout  this  county  of  much  that  adorns 
it  and  gives  it  lasting  strength.  The  Com- 
panies are  not  liked  as  landlords ;  complaints 
are  made  against  several  of  them,  and 
though  I  believe  that,  in  general,  they  admin- 
ister their  estates  very  well,  and  the^  are 
neither  illiberal  nor  harsh,  public  opinion  is 
rather  opposed  to  them,  and  they  have  pro- 
bably weakened  the  moral  influence  of  land- 
lords over  a  very  lar^e  district. 

Notwithstanding  this  distinction,  however/ 
Londonderry  corresponds  to  Fermanagh  in 
the  most  vital  point  of  its  lande'j  relations. 
Londonderry  is  eminently  a  tenant-right 
county,  and  the  custom,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  affects  probably  nearly  all  estates  in 
it.  The  value,  moreover,  of  the  right  is 
decidedly  higher  than  in  Fcrmanngh,  either 
because  it  was  once  more  thoioughly  recog- 
nized, or  because,  as  I  suspect,  the  London- 
derry farmers,  being  wealthier  than  their 
Fermanagh  brethren,  raise  the  price  by  a 
keener  competition ;  and  it  ranges  here,  I 
think,  on  an  average  of  from  five  to  twenty 
years'  rent  of  the  land,  say  from  OZ.  to  24(. 
the  Irish  acre.  In  Londonderry,  too,  as  in 
B'erraanagh,  the  landlords  endeavour  in  a 
variety  of  ways  to  control,  limit,  or  appraise 
the  right,  in  order  to  keep  it  within  bounds 
and  to  reconcile  it  with  their  legal  owner- 
ship. In  this  respect  individual  proprietors 
and  the  Companies  act  very  much  alike  ; 
and  though  the  right  is  still  firmly  upheld  by 
a  local  law  of  public  opinion,  I  think  the 
general  tendency  of  affairs  is,  as  in  Fer- 
managh, to  weaken  its  efficacy.  Having 
already  explained  the  origin  and  nature  of 
this  singular  modification  of  tenure,  which, 
wherever  it  exists,  gives  a  tenant  of  land  an 
interest  that,  though  always  potential,  is 
realized,  so  to  sneak,  when  he  leaves  his 
holding,  I  proceed  to  consider  it  more 
closely.  Viewed  as  an  existing  fact  of 
society,  tenant-right  really  all  but  ussures 
security  of  tenure  to  its  possessor;  and, 
whatever  landlords  may  think  to  the  con- 
trary, ill  gives  a  tenant,  eccording  to  its 
value,  an  indefinite  partnership  in  the  soil, 
or,  at  least,  an  indefinite  cnarge  on  it. 
When  the  custom  of  a  district  declares  that 
an  occupier  of  land  has  an  interest  in  it 
which,  even  though  it  fluctuates  in  amount, 
is  substantial  and  can  be  bought  and  sold, 
and  when  it  condemns  every  breach  of  this 
usage,  it  is  evident  that  a  tenant  will  be 
seldom  disturbed,  that  he  has  a  positive 
hold  on  h'ts  fdrm,  and  that,  practically,  he 
has  a  sharti  6i  some  kind  beyond  his  tenure 
in  the  fee  simple.  Accordingly,  in  tenant- 
right  couiities  evictions  have  always  been 
very  uncommon ;  and  landlords  and  tenantSi 
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as  a  matter  of  fact,  without  regarding  lego  I 
distinctions,  and,  as  it  were,  unconsciously 
and  by  tacit  consent,,  have  a  sort  of  divided 
right  in  the  soil ;  not  the  same,  perhaps,  on 
any  two  estates,  diflfering  often  strangely  in 
different  places,  yet  usually  settled  by  some 
rude  equity  in  a  prolonged  course  of  mutual 
dealing.  Yet  though  tenant-right  has  really 
these  effects,  and  unquestionably  more  or 
less  entrenches  upon  the  absolute  ownership 
of  the  soil,  it  is  singular,  nevertheless,  how 
aptly  as  a  general  rule  it  adjusts  itself  to  the 
ordinary  relations  of  landlord  and  tenant, 
and  to  the  incidents  that  belong  to  them.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  it  does  operate  to  lessen 
the  natural  rent  of  the  landlord  ;  but  it 
does  80  to  a  much  less  extent  than,  econo- 
mically, would  be  supposed,  and  it  seems  to 
be  assumed  that  if  all  estates  were  suddenly 
relieved  of  the  burden  their  rent  would  not 
rise  nearly  in  proportion.  Tenant-right, 
too,  as  I  have  remarked  before,  is  found 
compatible  with  a  fair  rise  of  rent,  accord- 
ing to  some  rough  standard  of  justice,  even 
though  the  rise  may  in  some  measure 
affect  the  interest  of  the  occupier  in  his 
holding. 

Such  is  tenant-right,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
in  a  district  where  it  is  really  respected ;  and 
it  must  be  added  that  it  coincides  at  least 
with  quiet  possession,  with  social  progress, 
and  with  immunity  from  agrarian  outrage. 
It  is  virtually  a  concurrent  interest  in  land 
vested  in  a  tenant  beyond  his  legal  status, 
which  encroaches  more  or  less  on  a  land- 
lord's rights,  and  yet  is  found  co-existing 
with  them,  though  sustained  only  by  local 
custom.  Viewed  critically,  and  apart  from 
circumstances,  it  is  obvious  how  closely  it 
corresponds  to  those  equities  in  the  soil  of 
the  tenant  of  the  South,  which,  though  not 
upheld  by  the  same  sanction,  and  existing  as 
it  were  upon  sufferance,  are  nevertheless 
not  often  infringed.  The  tenant-right  of 
Ulster,  in  truth,  is  nothing  more  than  n  free 
development  ol  tha  practice  which  permits 
the  safe  of  the  goodwill  of  lands,  which 
prevails  in  several  parts  of  the  South,  which 
nundreds  of  Southern  landlords  wink  nt, 
and  a  few  encourage  to  the  fullest  extent, 
and  which,  when  once  a  farm  has  come  into 
the  hands  of  a  purchaser  for  valuable  con- 
sideration, would  be  almost  universally  ac- 
quiesced in,  even  though  no  license  to  sell 
had  been  given.  In  its  vagueness,  too,  in 
its  indefinite  nature,  in  its  variableness  as 
regards  different  estates,  in  the  difficulty  of 
reducing  it  to  any  positive  standard,  the 
right  has  a  very  plain  analogy  to  the  equity 
of  the  tenant  in  respect  of  improvements,  of 
which  I  have  so  often  written  in  the  South, 
•Ten  though,  as  I  think,  this  element  is  not 


the  chief  test  that  decides  its  value  ;  and 
in  fact,  it  might  be  almost  as  easy  to  say 
what,  taking  large  districts,  ought  to  be  the 
claim  of  the  occupiers  on  them  for  compen- 
sation for  their  contributions  to  the  soil,  as 
it  would  be  to  declare  what  their  tenant- 
right  ought  to  be  worth  in  the  general  mar- 
ket. It  is,  however,  when  we  come  to  con- 
sider tenant-right  and  these  analogous 
equities  with  reference  to  our  legal  system 
that  the  resemblance  between  thsm  becomes 
most  striking,  and  most  distinctly  challenges 
attention.  In  different  degrees  these  com- 
mon claims  of  the  Irish  tenant  tend  to 
engraft  an  interest  in  a  landlord's  estate 
derogatory  from  absolute  ownership ;  in 
the  case  of  the  tenant-right  of  Ulster,  an 
interest  of  a  very  decided  kind ;  in  the  case 
of  the  looser  equities  of  the  South,  an  inter- 
est less  clear  or  less  recognized,  but,  not- 
withstanding, usually  respected.  This  in- 
terest, however,  althoii^h  it  conflicts  directly 
with  a  landlord's  legal  rights,  is  not,  either 
in  the  North  or  in  the  South,  protected  by 
the  State  ;  and  as  a  Southern  proprietor  may 
ignore  any  equity  of  his  tenant  in  respect 
of  improvements  or  of  money  laid  out  in  the 
purchase  of  good  will,  so  a  Northern  pro- 
prietor, as  a  matter  of  law,  may  extinguish 
the  tenant-right  on  bis  estates,  either  by 
unduly  raising  his  rent,  by  a  notice  to  quit, 
or  by  eviction,  assuming  of  course,  as  gen- 
erally happens,  that  legally  his  tenant  holds 
only  at  will. 

From  these  considerations  it  follows,  that 
in  this  great  matter  of  landed  tenure,  law, 
in  theory,  is  at  issue  with  fact  and  right  in 
Ulster,  us  in  the  rest  of  Ireland.  Here,  as 
in  the  other  parts  of  the  island,  law  declares 
that  a  landlord  is  an  absolute  owner,  though 
his  estate  may  be  subject  to  claims  which 
morally  abridge  his  rights  extremely,  and» 
in  the  face  ofthe  strongest  custom,  it  will 
sanction  his  aljlition  ot  those  claims,  and 
will  even  give  him  facilities  for  the  purpose. 
Abstractedly,  therefore,  it  would  appear  as 
if  the  tenant  of  the  North  were  in  as  bad  a 
plight  as  his  Southern  follow — nay,  in  a 
worse  plight,  inasmuch  as  his  tenant-right 
often  far  exceeds  in  value  any  equity  which 
may  belong  to  the  other.  We  know,  how- 
ever, that,  in  fact,  the  difference  between 
the  two  is  immetise ;  that  the  tenant  of 
Ulster  usually  feels  himself  secure  and  en- 
titled to  a  real  property  in  his  holding,  while 
the  tenant  of  the  boutli  has  no  such  convic- 
tion, and  too  often  acts  as  though  his  tenure 
were  a  mere  precarious  annual  possession. 
The  simple  reason  is  that,  in  the  one  case 
custom,  acting  with  the  force  of  local  law, 
and  resting  upon  the  happy  traditions  that 
unite  the  landed  classes  of  the  North,  does 
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reallj  restrain  the  law  of  the  land,  and  al- 
moat  always  vindicates  the  rights  of  the 
tenant ;  whereas,  in  the  other,  such  a  guar- 
antee is  wanting,  and  the  tenant  is  left  com- 
paratively  defenceless,  unless  he   chooses 
to  have  recourse  to  agrarianism  as  his  only 
safeguard.    In  the  one  case  an  imperium  in 
imperio  is  created  with  all  but  controlling 
power  ;  in  the  other  there  is  no  such  salutary 
check,  any  check  there  is  feeble  or  bad ; 
and  tne  result  is  that  the  general  law  is 
mnch   less  impeded  in  working    injustice. 
Yet  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  even  here 
the  mischief  of  law  being  opposed  to  fact 
has    now  and   then  made  itself  evident ; 
that  custom  has  not  always  succeeded  in 
upholding  the  fair  rights  of  the  tenant ;  and 
that  Londonderry  has  a  land  question,  and 
one,  too,  that  may  become  serious.    I  have 
heard  of  more  than  one  clear  instance  in 
which   purchasers  in  the  Landed  Estates 
Court  have  directly  invaded  the  tenant-right 
that  existed  for  ages  upon  the  land ;  at  this 
moment  there  is  much  apprehension  that, 
in  the  case  of  a  very  large  estate  about  to 
be  brought  before  that  tribunal,  a  similar 
course  will  be  pursued,  and  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  a  general  tendency  to  abridge 
this  right  gradually  may  be  noticed.    The 
results,  though  not  the  same  in  degree,  re- 
semble in  kind  those  witnessed  in  the  South, 
after  any  act   of  landlord    oppression,  or 
any  unfair  exercise  of  landlord  privileges. 
A  sense  of  inseourity  is  diffused  over  a  very 
considerable  district;  complaints  of  griev- 
ances are  loudly  urgea ;  and  a  gentleman  of 
great  experience  told  me  that  though  agra- 
rian crime  was  unknown  in  this  county,  and 
tenant  farmers  properly  trusted  to  public 
opinion  to  maintain  their  rights,  they  had 
more  sympathy  with  the  agrarianism  of  the 


tion,  secured  by  leases,  and  whether  his 
would  be  deemed  satisfactory.  In  Ferman- 
agh the  answers  were  all  one  way;  in 
Londonderry,  where  tenant-right  has  ab- 
sorbed a  much  greater  amount  of  capital, 
they  were  so  conflicting  that  I  have  not  been 
able  even  to  guess  the  tendency  of  general 
opinion.  ;  , .; 

No.  XXIV.    ;   ■  ■■■v:'h4«  ' 

Belfast,  Nov.  21. 
The  train  from  Londonderry  to  Coleraine 
skirts  the  shores  of  Lough  Foyle  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  and  runs  along  a  narrow 
belt  of  land  at  the  foot  of  ranges  which  at 
one  time   were  evidently   clifls  that  over- 
looked tte  sea.    Here,  as  at  many  points  on 
the  coast  of  England,  the  gradual  receding 
01  the  waters  has  left  a  tract  open  to  the 
industry  of  man,  and  farms  and  enclosures, 
with  villages  between,  rise  on  spots  that  had 
once  been  wastes  of  the  ocean.    The  hus- 
bandry along  these  reclaimed  spaces,  though 
good  on  the  whole,  was  not  remarkable,  and 
certainly  would  not  bear  comparison  with 
that  of  the  Lincolnshire  Fens — a  district 
not  altogether  dissimilar.     Before  reaching 
Coleraine    we  lost  sight  of  the  sea,  and 
pointing  southwards,  made  for  the  border- 
land which,  watered  by  the  stream  of  the 
Bann,  the  great  boundary  between  Eastern 
and  Western  Ulster,  divides  the  counties  of 
Londonderry  and  Antrin:.     We  soon  passed 
into  a  pleasant  country  of  low  eminences 
and  undulating  plains.    This  seems  rather 
feature  of   Ulster;  and  the    landscape 


began  by  degrees  to  improve  and  to  wear  a 
rich  and  more  fruitful    aspect  as  wo    ad- 
vanced further  into  the  interior.     I  saw  very 
-«.v,  »j.-p-.^j  -s, ...- .^^    few  country  seats;  but  in  several  places,  ex- 
South,  and  certainly  with  the  claims  of  the    tensive  fields,  clean  cut  hedgerows,  and  fine 


Southern  peasantry,  than  a  stranger  would 
suspect  or  imagine.  In  fact,  he  said,  but 
for  their  religious  discords.  North  and  South 
would  readily  coalesce  in  a  general  move- 
ment for  tenant-right,  and  such  a  coalition 
may  not  be  far  distant. 

For  all  these  reasons  it  seems  impossible 
that  the  tenant-right  which  exists  in  this 
county,  involving  as  it  does  great  rights  of 
property  yet  ill-defined,  and  depending  on 
custom  only,  without  the  sanction  of  general 
law,  can  be  allowed  to  continue  in  its  pre- 
sent condition.  How  to  deal  with  this 
singular  interest  in  the  soil,  of  vast  import- 
ance, but  difficult  to  value,  and  Protean  in 
iti  numerous  forms,  is  certainly  a  perplexing 

{iroblem.  I  asked  several  ifarmers,  land- 
ords,  and  agents  whether  they  thought  the 
right,  according  to  its  worth,  could  be  com- 
mrxUM.  into  deinite  terms,  of  varying  dura- 


steadings  showed  that  the  land  had  been 
thrown  into  large  farms  and  here  and  there 
small  tracts  reminded  you  of  the  agriculture 
general  in  the  Scottish  Lowlands.  This 
was,  in  a  special  manner,  the  case  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  one  or  two  of  the  thriving 
towns  which  we  sped  by  rapidly  on  our 
way;  the  diffusion  of  capital  from  these 
centres  has  evidently  had  the  effect  in  some 
measure  of  breaking  up  the  syetem  of  petty 
holdings.  Yet  seven-eighths  of  the  country, 
probably,  I  went  through  is  still  occupied 
in  this  way  ;  and,  though  I  saw  many  ill- 
drained  fields,  and  irregular  fences  were 
consnicaous,  the  farming  was,  on  the  whole- 
good',  and  neat  dwellings,  well-white-washed 


good,  — C7  -         ,  J       J 

walls,  and,  occasionally,  trim  plots  and  gard- 
ens marked  the  presence  of  a  flourishing 
peasantry.  Arthur  Young,  the  advocate  of 
the  large  farm  school, 


condemned  in  em- 
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fhatic  terms  the  agriculture  of  this  part  of 
lister  in  his  time ;  but  probably  even  that 
:andid  writer  was  not  altogether  free  from 
prejudice  ;  nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  it  is 
still  one  of  the  mainsprings  of  the  compara- 
tive opulence  of  the  province.  After  pass- 
ing through  many  miles  of  this  scenery,  we 
came  oncu  more  on  the  line  of  the  sea,  and 
hurrying  along  a  tract  covered  with  villus, 
and  other  evidences  of  wealth,  between 
Belfast  Lough  and  the  ridge  of  Divis,  we 
were  soon  within  the  capital  of  Ulster. 

Belfast,  the  centre  of  the  linen  trade  of 
Ul3i«r,  and  the  chief  place  for  tho  export 
of  the  manufacture,  is  the  most  flourishing 
town  I  have  seen  in  Ireland.  Dublin,  half 
a  capita!  and  half  a  seat  of  commerce,  has  a 
magnificent  yet  ratli«»r  a  slovenly  appear- 
ance; Cork  has  a  look  of  long  settled 
wealth,  but  not  of  daring  and  brilliant  in- 
dustry. Compared  with  either,  Belfast  is 
what  Glasgow  and  Greenock  are  to  Edin- 
burgh, what  Leeds  and  Birmingham  are  to 
Bristol — a  spot  where  new  wealtn  and  enter- 
prise have  rapidly  male  a  noble  cieation, 
and  are  eclipsing  the  more  stationary 
growths  of  older  and  more  slow  civilization. 
The  town,  built  on  the  banks  of  the  Lagan, 
where  it  opens  into  its  fine  estuary,  was 
possibly  of  very  ancient  origin,  but  it  owes 
its  first  rise  to  a  Huguenot  colony,  which 
after  the  Revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes 
planted  on  what  was  then  a  desolate  morass 
the  germs  of  a  manufacture  that  had  thriven 
in  their  hands  along  the  shores  of  the  Loire 
and  the  Seine.  Yet  the  settlement  of  the 
exiles  was  not  very  successful ;  and  Belfast 
in  the  days  of  Arthur  Young  was  a  town  of 
some  15,000  souls  only,  which,  though 
known  for  its  linen  fabrics,  and  alreadv 
possessing  an  increasing  trade,  was  probably 
not  a  third  the  size  of  Cork.  A  circum- 
stance not  without  interest  to  a  student  of 
the  Land  Question  of  Ireland  is  said  to  have 
afterwards  given  a  suHden  impulse  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  place,  and  to  have  launched 
it  upon  the  path  of  progress.     Belfast  had 

greviously  been  under  the  tutelage  of  the 
onegal  family,  but  towards  the  close  of  the 
last  century  it  was  emancipated  from  the  re- 
straints of  short  leases,  the  Lord  Donegal  of 
that  generation  having  granted  a  number  of 
perpetuities,  and  what  hitherto  had  been  a 
mere  county  town  grew  speedily  into  the 
capital  of  a  province.  The  rest  was  done 
by  the  gradual  concentration  of  the  linen 
manufacture  into  a  few  spots,  and  by  the  im- 
provements made  in  machinery ;  and  at 
present  Belfast  is  not  only  the  second  city  in 
Ireland  in  population,  but  it  excels  all  the 
cities  of  the  island  in  the  s'gns  of  flourishing 
wealth  and  industry.    The  architecture  of 
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the  houses  in  the  principal  streets  is  partial- 
larly  good,  and  even  attractive ;  the  marts 
and  shops  are  well  laid  out  and  gay ;  and  tbe 
busy  haunts  of  the  citizens'  toil  lead  to  re- 
tired terraces  and  villas,  occasionally  admi- 
rably planned  and  decorated.  The  chief 
features  of  Belfast,  however,  are  the  rows  of 
shipping  that  throng  the  quays,  and  the 
chimneys  soaring  from  the  factories  below 
— the  material  proofs  of  the  energy  and 
skill  which  have  given  the  place  its  de- 
served renown.  A  few  of  the  churches  are 
not  without  beauty ;  but  you  miss,  as  mually 
is  the  case  in  these  modem  centres  of  civi- 
lized life,  the  glory  of  the  mediseval  city,  the 
spire,  high  above  the  squai'e  massive  tower, 
and  commanding  the  landscape  on  every 
side. 

Belfast  is  situate  on  the  confines  of  An- 
trim and  Down  which,  almost  separated  into 
a  distinct  county  by  Lough  Neagh  and  the 
line  of  the  Bann,  form  the  eastern  division 
of  the  province  of  Ulster.    This  magnificent 
tract,    in   ancient   times   the  land  of  the 
O'Meills  and  other  Celtic  tribes,  was  subju- 
gated and  came  under  the  power  of  the 
Crown    in  the    reigns  of     Elizabeth  and 
James  I.,  Down  having  been  colonized  under 
the  first  Sovereign  and  Antrim  under  her 
Scottish  successor.     In  both  instances  Eng- 
lish and  Scotch  settlers  took  possession  of 
the    conquered    territory,    the  Plantation, 
however,  efiPected  by  James  being  more  me- 
thodical and  regular  society  grew  up  in  a 
great  degree  upon  the  same  type  as  it  had 
done  in  Fermanagh  and  Londonderry,     la 
Antrim  and  Down  the  invading  colonists  be- 
came a  class  of  proprietors  and  occopiers, 
established   in  the  land  as   landlords    and 
tenants.     They  have  shaped  the  fortunes  of 
the  whole  community,    and  here,   as  else- 
where, they  gradually  extended  to  the  van- 
quished aboriginal  race  the  benefits  of  the 
kindly  usages  which  had  been   formed  in 
their  mutual  relations.     '1  he  result  has  been 
considerable  social  progress,  fhe  diffusion  of 
civilization  and  wealth,  and,  with  rare  ex- 
ceptions, general  tranquility.     The  domina- 
tion of  Protestant  ascendency,   though  as 
evident  here  as  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  has 
been  less  pernicious  in  its  effects ;  and  in- 
dustry, comparatively  protected  and  secure, 
has  reaped  successfully  its  accumulated  har- 
vests, and  covered  the  land  with  the  signs 
of  prosperity.     In  one   particular,   Antrim 
and  Down  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
rest  of  the  province — they  are  the  Lanca- 
shire and   Yorkshire  of  Ireland;  in  these 
parts  of  the  island  alone  manttfacture?  have 
really  thriven  and  expanded.  ,  This  potent 
influenoe  lias,  of  course,  had  an  eflRact  on  the 
agriculture  of  the  counties,  which  in  some 
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places  is  exceedingly  fine ;  yet,  strange  to  say 
that  effect  has  not  corresponded  to  what  has 
occnrred  in  England.  Manufacturing  cap- 
ital has  only  slightly  disturbed  the  system  of 
■Dcall-farm  husbandry  which  still  prevails  in 
Antrim  and  Down,  and  though  it  has  led  to 
the  creation  of  some  large  farms,  its  prin- 
cipal operation,  as  yet,  has  been  to  cause 
the  prices  of  small  holdings,  protected  by 
the  custom  of  Ulster,  to  rise  considerably 
through  the  growth  of  general  opulence.  As 
might  have  been  expected,  Autrim  and 
Down  are  in  a  special  ^manner  progressive 
eoonties ;  the  agricultural  area  of  both  has 


enlarffed,  unlike  what  has  usually  happened 
im  Ireland,  and  the  value  of  their  live  stock 
hai  been  greatly  augmented ;  and  this,  too, 
coincides  with  a  'lecline  of  population,  ex- 
ceedingly small,   if  both  the   counties  are 
taken  together,  and  with  (*  system  of  rela- 
tively small  farms,  though  for  obv:  ous  rea- 
sons, I  do  not  lay  much  stress  on  the  tact  in 
these  instances.    'J'he  wages  of  agricultural 
labour,   as  was  to  be  supposed,  are  high  in 
these  counties — sby  from  7s.  to  10s.  a  week; 
and  the  rent  of  land,  if  we  consid<ir  only  the 
return  that  accrues  to  the  landlord  and  ex- 
clude the  burden  of  the  Tenant  Right,  ap- 
Jieared  to  me  to  be  at  a  low  average — say 
rom  15s.  to  40s.  the  Irish  acre.     It  may  be 
observed  that  in  these  counties,  regard  being 
had  to  their  great  progress,  rents  have  ad- 
vanced comparatively  Ikss  since  the  dajs  of 
Arthnr    Young  than  they   have    in  many 
other  parts  of  the  island ;  and  the  same  ob- 
ietvation,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  applies  to 
most  of  ,tbe  districts  of  Ulster.     I  cannot 
doubt  that  this  slow  increase  is  connected 
with  the  usage  of  Tenant  Hight,  which  prac- 
tically fastens  a  second  rent  on  land,  though 
it  is  surprising  how  much  less  the  effect  of 
the  usage  in  this  respect  is  than  pure  politi- 
cal economy  would  conceive. 

The  land  system  of  Antrim  and  Down, 
considered  on  the  side  of  the  occupiers  only, 
resembles  that  of  Fermanagh  and  London- 
derry, and,  indeed,  of  almost  the  whole  of 
Ulstiir.  Exactly  as  is  the  case  in  the  South, 
the  tenancies  are,  for  the  most  part,  at  will, 
and,  with  honorable  exceptions,  what  has 
been  done  on  the  land  has  been  done  by  the 
tenants,  not  by  their  lords  ;  but,  differing 
from  the  South,  a  powerful  custom  usually 
•issures  the  tenant's  claims,  and  gives  him  u 
real  interest  in  bis  holdin<r,  entirely  distinct 
from  the  precarious  possession,  depending 
merely  r  pon  acquiescence,  which  alone  pro- 
tects the  tenant  of  the  South,  a|.art  from 
■igrarian  terrorism  and  crime,  considerable 
M  may  be  his  moral  rights.  It  is,  however, 
ptrbaps  a  distinctive  feature  of  the  land 
system  of  Antrim  and  Down  that,  in  conse* 


quence  probably  of  their  comparative 
wealth,  which  still  runs  mainly  into  the 
land,  the  average  value  of  the  Tenant 
Right  in  these  counties  is  exceedingly  great ; 
it  is  seldom  less  than  seven  or  eight  years' 
rent,  and  I  have  heard  of  instances  m  which 
it  has  risen  to  twenty  and  twenty-five  years' 
rent— from  30Z.  to  401.  the  Irish  acre.  Yet 
though  the  Ri^ht  has  thus  encroached  on 
the  fee  simple  m  this  serious  manr  er,  and 
has  eaten  it  out  in  several  estates,  whatever 
their  owners  may  imagine,  here,  as  else- 
where, landlords,  as  a  rule  endeavour  to  set 
restrictions  on  it,  and,  notwithstanding  its 


enormous  value,  I  am  disposed  to  think  that 
the  general  tendency  ot  society  is  to  impair 
and  curtail  it.     Nevertheless,  the  custom  is 
still  extremely  strong  ;  and,  in  spite  c  f  the 
extraordinary  confusion  of  interests  in  the 
ownership  of  land  which  is  its  result,  and  of 
the  misunderstandings,  jars,  and   conflicts 
which  we  might  suppose  would  flow  from 
this,  it  still  practically  works  tolerably  well ; 
still,  in  an  overwhelming  majority  of  in- 
stances, has  all  the  force  of  a  local  law  : 
still  usually  gives  the  tenant  security,  »<nd 
usually  maintains  his  fair  right  of  property. 
I  proceed  to  add  something  to  previous  re- 
marks on  the  rights  sustained  by  this  singular 
custom,  which,  as  1  have  said,  corresponds 
partly  with  the  unprotected  equities  of  the  ten- 
ants of  the  South,  in  nature,  characteristics, 
and  existing  status.    Even  when  the  right  is 
not  actually  infringed,  the  circumstance  that 
it  is  not  sanctioned  by  law  has  a  marked 
effect  on  landed  relations,  and,  if  it  gives 
the  tenant  security,  it  also  tends  to  make 
him   somewhat    dependent.      Law   being 
wholly  on  the  side  of  the  landlord,  it  being 
in  his  power,  in  a  legal  point  of  view,  to 
abridge  and  even  extinguish  the  Right,  the 
tenant,  however,  protected  by  the  custom, 
feels  that  he  is  in  some  measure  at  the 
mercy  of  his  superior  ;  and  this  sentin^ent 
increases  in  proportion  to  the  interest  as- 
sured by  the  right  in  his  holding.     A  man 
who  has  paid  202.  an  acre  for  a  farm  legally 
a  mere  tenancy  at  will  has  bound  himself 
in  a  heavy  recognizance  to  obey  the  injunc- 
tions of  a  landlord,  who  can,  il  he  pleases, 
destroy  his  property ;  he  is  pledged  more  or 
less  to  submission  from  the  consciousness 
of  what  authority  may  inflict.     And  though 
the  custom  is  strong  enough  to  secure  the 
tenant  in  the  great  mass  of  cases,  and  though 
it  has  made  him  a  free  man  compared  to 
his  fellow  in  the  South,  it  does  not  save  him 
from  this  sense  of  subjection )  and  Tenant 
Right,  unrecognized  by  law,  has  been  found 
to  be  a  powerful  instrument  to  uphold  the 
landlord's  influence.    This  has  repeatedly 
been  shown  in  elections  and  other  poUticu 
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contests  ;  and  thou^ch 


I  would  not  exagge- 
rate the  matter,  for  the  legitimate  power  of 
landed  property  is  still  exceedingly  great  in 
Ulster,  and  the  position  of  the  tenant  farmer 
of  the  North  is  not  that  of  a  mere  depen- 
dent, it  may  be  said  that  Tenant  llight  as  it 
is,  although  not  under  the  protection  of  the 
State,  has  affected  thousands  of  Ulster 
votes. 

Jt  is  obvious,  too,  that  Tenant  Right  in 
its  existing   state  contains  the   germs    of 
serious  and  even  perilous  dissension,  thongh 
the  custom  usually  prevents    their  appear- 
ance.    A  landlord,  influenced  by  the   law 
and   his  interests,    is  apt  to  consider  the 
Might  as  a  pi>rusite  from  which  his  estate 
ought  to  be  set  free  ;  a  tenant,  looking  from 
an   opposite    point  of  view,   thinks  of  the 
Right  as  of  :    most  sacred  property — in  all 
respects  a  part  ownership  in  the  soil.  Their 
notions  accordingly  may  conflict,  and   law 
being  on  the  side  of  the  landlord,  he  is 
tempted  to  carry  out  his  ideas,  and  to  as- 
sail or  weaken  the  tenant's  position,  though, 
as  I  have  said,  as  a  general  rule,  the  cus- 
tom prevents  injustice   or  discord.     Occa- 
sionally, however,  some  wrong-headed  per- 
son will  violate  the  usage  even  directly  ; 
and  I  have    been    informed  of   instances 
within  Antrim  and  Down  in  which  Tenant 
Right  has  been  particularly  annulled,  by  a 
raising  of  rent  inconsistent  with  it,  or  by 
eviction  without  compensation.     When  such 
cases  occur,  the  serious  mischief  of  leaving 
1  the  Right  in  its  actual   condition  becomes 
Strikingly    and    painfully    apparent.     The 
tenant's  property  is  inevitably  confiscated, 
for  his  Right — which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
country,  is  a  valuable  interest,  and,  in  num- 
berless instances,  has  been  made  a  subject 
of  lawful  disposition — is  destroyed  by  a  per- 
version of  law  ;  and  all  the   improvements 
he  may  have  added  to  the  land,  which  the 
I  Right  alone,  as  a  rule,  protects,  are  lost  in 
,  the  general  disaster.     Such  a  oroceeding  in 
truth  13  almost  worse   than  anything  which 
can  occur  in  the  South,  inasmuch  as  the 
>  rights  ot  the  Northern  tenant  exceed  usually 
those  oi  his  Southern  fellow,  and  if,  fortu- 
nately, agrarian  crime  has  not  followed  in 
'  recent  times,  this  is  because  such  doin„'s  are 
[  ao  rare,  and  general  opinion  so  condemns 
;  them,  that  their  evil  influence  has  not  been 
developed.     Moreover,  two  or  three  cases 
of  this  kind,  nay,  even  the  rumours  of  such 
cases,  have  the  efiect  of  creating  great  dis- 
content ;    and  had  I  not  witnessed   such 
things  in  the   South,  I  should  have  been 
surprised  at  the  evidence  I  have  met  of  dis- 
satisfaction  among  Northern  farmers  who 
actually  bad  little  or  nothing  to  complain 
of,  yet  felt  themselves  injured  becanse  the 


Tenant  Right  of  some  distani^  equal  nay 
have  been  invaded.  Not  a  few  of  these 
have  declared  to   me  that  they  lelt 


men 


insecure,  that  their  Tenant  Right  was  an 
inadequate  protection,  that  they,  too,  had  a 
real  grievance,  and  differing  as  the  great 
majority  do  from  the  corresponding  class  in 
the   South,  they  sympathize  with  them  on 
the  Land  Question.    Nay,  though  agnirian- 
ism  is  unknown  among  them,  they  have,  I 
think,  a  kind  of  idea  that  indirectly  ther 
profit  by  it ;  nor  can  it  be  forgotten  with 
rei'erence  to  this,  that  this  part  of  Uister 
has  been  the  scene  of  one  of  tho  worst  oat- 
breaks  of  agrarian  crime  that  ever  has  been 
witnessed  in  Ireland.     A  direct  violation  of 
Tenant  Right  caused  the  "  Hearts  of  Oak  " 
and  the  "Hearts  of  Steel "  to  spring  up  in 
hundreds  in  Antrim  and  Down ;  and  many 
competent  persons  have  declared  that  the 
spirit  then  roused  could  be  awakened  again. 
It   is    evident,    therefore,    that   Tenant 
Right,  the  grand  se3urity  of  the  tenant  of 
Ulster,  and  the  only  guarantee  of  rights  of 
property  supposed  to  be  worth  £20,000,000, 
cannot  be  allowed  to  remain  an  it  is,  repu- 
diated by  law  and  upheld  only  by  strong  yet 
not  invincible   custom,  and  that  to  do  so 
would  be  fraught  with   miscltief.       How 
to    reconcile  the    claims   created    by    the 
Right  with  the  maintenance  oi  the  just  rights 
of  ownership  will  certainly  be   a  not  easy 
task.     One  obvious  solution  would  be  to  em- 
power  the  occupiers  of  estates  bound  by 
the  Right  to  purchase    the    absolute    fee 
simple,  and  the  experiment  might  be  fairly 
tried  in  cases  where  it  could  be  effected  by 
mutual  agreement  between  the  parties  inter- 
ested ;  but  as  it  would  be  unjust  in  the  ex- 
treme to  make  such  a  proceeding  compul- 
sory, the  remedy  could  be  only  partial,  and 
one  more  general  must  be  devised.  Another 
suggestion  would  assimilate  estates  bound 
by  the  Right  to  manors  subject  to  copyhold- 
tenures,  and  would  declare  (that,  wherever 
the  Right  existed,  a  tenant  should  be  en- 
titled to  hold  his  land  accordini;  to  the  con- 
ditions of  the  custom.    This,  it  will  be  ob- 
served,  would  amount  only  to  a   distinct 
legal  recognition  of  the  custom,  and  would 
have  no  analogy  to  *'  Fixity  of  tenure ;  "  it 
would  restrict  the  dominion  of  the  landlord 
only  where  usage  and  justice  restrict  it  now; 
and  it  would  leave  him  the  right  of  raising 
rent  and  evicting  a  tenant  besides,  save  only 
where  the  custom   now  intervene.      This 
scheme,  however,  would  generally  be  too 
advantageous  to  the  tenant,   for  it  would 
give  the  sanction  of  positive  law  to  claims 
now  very  differently    upheld;  and  as  the 
custom  is  very  varying,  and  perhi^,  is  on 
the  whole  declining,  it  woula  involve  per- 
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plexing inquiries,  and  in  st  me  cases  might 
prove  very  detrimental.  Another  proposal 
would  commute,  after  a  ful  and  impartiul 
investigation,  the  value  of  the  liigbt  into 
leases  for  terms  equivalent  to  its  worth, 
thus,  in  part,  following  the  copyhold  analogy, 
yet  gradually  getting  rid  of  tho  custom,  and 
bring  the  land  under  common  hiw  tenures. 
This  scheme  is  also  liable  to  objections  ; 
but  I  am  bound  to  say  that,  although  in 
Fermanagh,  where  the  value  of  tho  Tenant 
Bight  is  not  great,  I  found  opinions  concur 
in  its  favour,  it  was  otherwise  in  London- 
derry, Down,  and  Antrim,  where  tho  value 
of  the  Tenant  Right  is  sometimes  enormous. 
In  Down  and  Antrim  several  farmers  assured 
me  they  would  not  exchan^.i  their  Tenant 
Bight  for  a  lease  less  than  a  perpetuity  in 
sabatance  ;  and  if  you  reflect  that  these  men 
felt  that  they  had  an  interest  in  their  hold- 
ings that  would  sell  for,  perhaps,  20  years' 
purchase,  their  pretensions  are  not  wholly 
extrava;;ant,  even  though  they  will  admit 
that  the  force  of  the  custom  does  not  give 
them  complete  security. 

The  land  system  of  Down  and  Antrim, 
and,  indeed,  of  the  greater  part  of  Ulster, 
considered  upon  the  side  ot  ownership, 
corresponds  in  most  important  points  with 
that  of  the  other  three  provinces.  The 
owners  are  for  the  most  part  Protestants ; 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  absenteeism,  and,  with 
considerable  brilliant  exceptions,  the  im- 
provements effected  upon  the  soil,  as  is 
natural  under  the  small  farm  system,  have 
been  made  by  the  tenants,  not  the  landlords. 
This  state  of  things  has  not  been  altogether 
unattended  by  mischief,  but  owing  to  the 
existence  of  Tenant  Right  and  the  moral 
sympathy  that  still  knits  the  landed  classes 
largely  together,  this  has  been  little  to  what 
is  to  be  found  in  the  South.  No  all-spread- 
ing line  of  demarcation  runs  between  the 
ownere  and  occupiers  of  the  soil ;  there  is 
little  perilous  clashing  of  interests  ;  and 
though  Tenant  Right  is  not  thought  secure, 
and  a  Land  Question  has  grown  up,  there  is 
an  absence  of  grave  social  disorder,  nnd 
landed  property  still  has  immense  influence. 
In  one  particular,  T  have  been  struck  by  a 
distinction  of  no  little  significance.  In  gomg 
through  the  North  I  heard  some  complaints 
of  a  preference  shown  to  Protestant  tenants 
ae  such  compared  to  Roman  Catholics ;  but 
this  did  not  seem  to  provoke  the  irritation 
that  a  few  similar  instances  did  in  the  South. 
Nor  is  the  reason  difficult  to  discover.  As 
a  rule  the  Roman  Catholic  tenant  of  Ulster 
has  precisely  the  same  customary  rights  in 
point  of  tenure  as  the  Protestant,  and  this 
very  circumstance  largely  excuses  what  is 
usually  a  mere  jiocial  preqileption,  felt  to  be 


in  some  measure  reasonable.  In  tho  second 
place,  what  is  more  important,  the  Roman 
Catholic  tenant  of  ''<e  North  knows  that  he 
belongs  to  an  ordei  inferior  in  power ;  and 
he  does  not  resent  any  slight  as  keenly  as 
his  equal  in  tho  rest  ol  Ireland  does  where 
Catholicism  predominates  among  the  occu- 
piers of  the  soil.  Just  in  the  same  way,  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  England  are  not  leally 
hostile  to  the  English  Church;  the  Irish 
Roman  Catholics  united  to  a  man  to  over- 
throw tte  Irish  Establishment. 
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I  have  now  visited  the  four  Provlncos  of 
Ireland,  and  adopting  a  rjetaphor  I  hav« 
used  before,  1  have  reached  a  point  at 
which,  as  if  from  a  height,  I  ought  to  be 
able  to  see  clearly  the  country  which  I  have 
tried  to  sui  vey,  and  to  take  a  comprehensive 
view  of  it.  Yet,  before  I  endeavour  to 
examine  minutely  the  land  syntem  of  Ireland 
as  a  whole,  and  to  draw  out  an  elaborate 
account  of  it,  I  wish,  as  I  did  in  the  case  of 
the  South,  to  indicate  certain  broad  conclu- 
sions suggested  to  my  mind  during  the  too 
brief  period  I  have  been  able  to  allot  t-y  a 
tout  in  the  North.  As  I  have  seen  only  the 
best  counties  of  Ulster,  and  my  stay  in  the 
Province  has  been  short.  I  cannot  pretend 
to  130  as  well  informed  respecting  that  great 
division  of  Ireland  as  I  believe  1  have  been 
respecting  its  fellows;  nor  can  I  expect 
that  my  reflections  on  it  will  as  nearly  ap- 
proach a  fair  standard  of  truth.  Yet  in- 
creasing familiarity  with  n  subject  may 
supply  tho  want  of  long  observ£.tion.  I 
have  spared  no  pains  while  I  was  in  Ulster 
to  inquire  about  its  general  conditi  ju,  and 
what  I  have  to  say,  however  incomplete, 
may,  perhaps,  be  not  altogether  fruitless 
with  reference  to  the  Land  Question  of  Ire- 
land. 

The  counties  of  Ulster  I  have  visited  are 
included  in  tho  famous  '^  Plantation,"  or  in 
an  earlier  settlement  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth. The  distinctive  characteristic  common 
to  all  is  that  colonies  of  English  and  Scot- 
tish origin  established  themselves  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  framed  the  order  of  so- 
ciety existing  in  it,  educed  civilization  out  of 
wild  anarchy,  and  vindicated  for  the  con- 
quered native  race  the  usages  connected 
with  land  which  at  first  they  devised  for  their 
own  benefit.  Looking  broadly  at  the  state  of 
this  favoured  region,  I  should  say  that,  com- 
pared with  the  rest  of  Ireland,  it  is  one  of 
great  material  prosperity,  and  of  general 
social  tranc[uility  and  peace,  apart  from  the 
sectarian  discords  still  too  prevalent  among 
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the  lower  orders.  I  have  been,  it  is  true,8oine- 
what  disappointed  with  the  agriculture  of  thib 
part  of  Ulster;  though  good  on  the  whole, 
it  seldom  reaches  an  extraordinary  degree 
of  excellence ;  and  over  wide  districts  it  does 
not  approach  that  of  the  best  counties  of 
England.     Even  in  Antrim  and  Down  I  saw 
whole  tracts  that    required   draina^^o  and 
cried  ploud  for  improvement ;  the  landscape 
in  numberless  places    seemed   "  crumpled 
up,"  so  to  speaK,  by  big  wasteful  fences; 
extensive  farms,  in  which  large  capital  had 
been  boldly  sunk,  were  net  frequent ;    and 
the  soil  often  looked  as  though  the  wealth 
of  the  province  had  not  thoroughly  reached 
it.      Yet  contrasted  with  tlie   South,  and 
taking   broad  areas,    this    portion   of  the 
North  is  much  better  cultivated ;   and  if  its 
husbandry  is  not  perfect,  a  stranger  cannot 
fail  to  admire  one  striking  feature  in  its  so- 
cial system.     Notwithstanding  certain  oppo- 
sing influences,  the  peasantry  of  these  divi- 
sions of  Ulster  are  a  singularly  bold  and 
self-reliant  race,  not  equal,  perhaps,  in  mere 
appearance  to  the  peasantry  of  some  ot  the 
southern  counties,  but  evidently  more  inde- 
pendent and  free ;  and,   though  doubtless 
ihe  small  farms  they  have  held  during  suc- 
cessive generations  are  not  the  best  develop- 
ment of  agricultural  skill,  they  have  reared 
a  sturdy  and  fine  breed  of  men,  who,  if  not 
opulent,  are  reasonably  well  off,  and  who,  if 
not  altoQrether  free  from    discontent,    are 
nevertheless  of  the-  stuff  that  makes  good 
subjects.    As  regards  the  humbler  tillers  of 
the  soil,  they  are  in  a  somewhat  better  posi- 
tion than  in  the  South,  though  not  so  much 
as  I  had  supposed,  the  wages  of  the  agricul- 
tural labourer  being  from    one   to   three 
shillings  a  week  higher ;  yet  the  condition 
of  the  agricultural  labourer  is  certainly  not, 
in  any  sense,  unprosperous,  though  it  has 
relatively  advanced  more  rapidly  elsewhere. 
As  for  the  rent  of  land  in  this  part  of  the 
province,  I  thought  it  decidedly  on  a  low 
average,  excluding  the  buiden  of  tenant- 
right;  I  heard  hardly  a  single  complaint  of 
rack-renting ;    and  the  appearance  of  the 
land,  usually  in  good  heart,  and  very  seldom 
worn  out  or  exhausted,  strongly  confirms  my 
conclusion  on  this  point. 

Ihe  social  condition  of  this  part  of  Ulster 
is  comparatively  sound.  It  is  true  that 
fierce  jp  imosities  of  creed  still  divide  the 
races  tLai  occupy  the  soil,  and  the  Anglo- 
Scottish  and  Protestant  pepsantry,  and  their 
Roman  Catholic  Ueltift  fellows,  still  form 
separate  and  half-hostile  castes,  and  that 
names  which  elsewhere  have  lost  their  signi- 
ficance are  for  them  incentives  to  passionate 
discoid.  It  is  true,  also,  that  elements  of 
contention  lurk  in  the  relation!  between  the 


landed  classes,   and  now  and  then   make 
themselves  apparent,  and  that  in  some  places 
the  holders  of  land  are  not  satisfied  with 
their   position,  and  complain  of  it  in   no 
measured  language.     Nor  can  it  be  denied 
that,  considered  in  the  abstract,  and  apart 
from  peculiar  local  circumstances,  the  land 
system  of  this  part  of  Ireland  resembles  too 
closely  that  of  the  South,  the  vict-s  of  which 
are  so  manifest.      Protestant  ascendency  is 
written,  so  to  speak,  on  the  land,  its  owner- 
ship, with  only  few  exceptions,  being  al- 
mobt  confined  to  one  sect,  and  the  cold 
shadow  of  absenteeism  falls  with  evil  effect 
on  whole  districts.    Here,  too,  as  elsewhere, 
in  point  of  law,  the  tenant  of  the  occupier  is 
usually  at  will ;  and  as  what  has  been  done 
for  the  land  has  been  for  the  most  part  done 
by  the  tenant,  here,  ns  elsewhere,  it  would 
seem  as  if  facilities  are  afforded  for  wrong, 
and  it  might  be  expected  that  distrust  and 
dislike  would  too  often  keep  landlord  and 
tenant     apart.      Yet,    speaking    broadly, 
society  in  this  region,  notwithstanding  occa- 
sional angry  disturbance,  is  firmly  establish- 
ed   and  expands  prosperously,  and  social 
progress  advances  steadily  with  the  growth 
of  a  flourishing  community.    Landed  pro- 
perty, not,  as  in  the  rpst  of  Ireland,  assailed 
by  numerous  opposing  influences,  enjoys 
vast  and,  in  nart,  most  legitimate  power :  it 
still  performs  its  proper  functions,  and  is 
still  of  real  advantage  to  the  State.    As  a 
general  rule,  goodwill  and  confidence  pre- 
vail in  the  great  relations  out  of  which  the 
existing  order  of  things  has  been  formed  by 
degrees,  and  on  which  it  rests.    With  rare 
exceptions  the  landlord  class  acknowledges 
the  1  ights  which,  in  the  course  of  time,  their 
dependents  have  acquired  in  the  sail;  the 
tenant  class,  in  turn,  for  the  most  part,  do 
not  encroach  on  their  superior's  rights ;  and 
though  causes  of  disagreement  may  exist, 
society  has  not  yet  been  convulsed  by  them. 
The  broad  result  is  that  this  harmony  has 
concealed  or  remedied  in  a  great  measure 
what  is  defective  in  the  existing  land  sys- 
tem ;     that  usage,  sanctioned  by    general 
consent,  has  practically  given  the  occupier 
of  the  soil  a  security  he  does  not  possess 
elsewhere ;  that  industry  has  thus  been  en- 
couraged and  protected,  and  has  rradually 
developed  noble  fruits  in  accumulated  pro- 
perty and  wealth  ;  and  the  sentiment  of  the 
landed  classes  are  usually  kindly  towards 
each  other  ;  and  that  their  mutual  rights  are 
placed  under  the  shield  of  a  sound  public 
opinion.    This  last  circumstance,  even  if  it 
stood  alone,  would  plainly  distinguiih  the 
landed  relations  of  this  part  of  Ulster  from 
those  of  the  South.    The  Conservative  and 
Liberal  Press  of  the  North  woiUd  unite  in 
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denouncing  any  infringement  of  the  just 
claims  or  rights  of  a  tenant  in  a  case  worthy 
of  real  censure.  The  same  fellow-feeling 
would  not,  I  think,  be  found  in  any  other 
province  of  Ireland. 

That  community  in  religion  and  orisrin, 
betv«en  the  classes  which  fashioned  the  type 
of  socioty  in  this  part  of  Ulster,  contributed 
largely  t<,  this  state  of  things,  is  a  matter 
that  does  not  admit  of  question.  It  is 
equally  cei  'ain  that  the  result  is  not  in  any 
great  measure  due  to  the  influence  of  a  creed 
or  of  race,  as  such,  for  it  is  not  possible 
to  draw  a  marked  distinction,  in  point  of 
iadustiy,  capacity,  and  worth,  between  the 
peasantry  of  this  region,  whether  Anglo- 
Saxon  Protestants  or  Roman  Catholic  Celts. 
The  ultimate  cause  of  this  prosperity,  as  I 
have  before  remarked,  is  the  goodwill  which 
knit  together  the  ancient  colonists  who 
shaped  the  fortunes  of  this  part  of  Ireland, 
and  which  has  expressed  itself  in  the  time- 
honoured  usa^e  that  affects  the  system  of 
land  tenure.  It  is  interesting  to  observe 
the  effects  of  this  usacre,  which  practically 
has  charged  the  ownership  of  land  with  a 
concurrent  equity  for  the  behoof  of  the  oc- 
cupier, where  it  works  steadily  and  in  a 
harmonious  manner.  Tenant-right  may  be 
fitly  compared  to  a  plant  which,  transferred 
to  an  alien  clime,  might  become  a  trouble- 
some or  noxious  weed,  but  which  bears 
wholesome  fruit  under  kindly  influences  in  a 
congenial  soil.  What  theoretically  seems  a 
confusion  of  titles,  and  even  a  probable 
source  of  discord,  is  converted  by  the  opera- 
tion of  custom  into  a  mode  of  tenure  by 
which  the  dominion  of  a  landlord  is  not  ill 
reconciled  with  an  all  but  proprietary  right 
on  the  part  of  the  tenant,  which  assures  and 
maintains  the  just  clain  s  of  both,  and  which 
is  found  to  conduce  to  goodwill  between 
them.  in  districts  where  tenant-right 
flourishes,  without  a  suspicion  of  interrup- 
tion, landlords  usually  have  very  great  in- 
fluence ;  their  rents  are  invariably  well  paid, 
and  are  guaranteed  by  the  tenant's  interest ; 
experience  proves  thnt  they  are  less  reduced 
by  the  charge  on  the  fee  than  might  be  sup- 
posed ;  and  a  fair  use  of  tho  righta  of  pro- 
perty, of  course  within  the  limits  of  the 
custom,  is  found  to  be  compatible  with  the 
rights  of  the  tenant.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  virtue  of  the  hold  he  has  acquired 
through  tenant-right  on  the  soil,  the  tenant 
practically  enjoys  fecurity;  he  is  not  sen- 
sible of  the  worst  effects  of  a  tenure  legally, 
usually  at  will :  he  is  not  discouraged  from 
improving  his  land  by  an  apprehension  that 
an  unjust  superior  will  despoil  him  of  the 
fruits  of  his  mdustry  ;  he  feels  reasonably 
safe  and  free,  and  emtivatea  his  farm  with  a 
o 


flense  of  property.  Br  these  means  what  is 
most  faulty  in  a  land  system  critically  far 
from  good  is  remedied  over  a  very  lurge 
area,  the  equity  of  the  tenant  in  th<)  soil, 
placed  under  the  protection  of  respected 
custom,  becomes  an  effectual  support  for 
his  industry  ;  and  the  results  appear  in  in- 
creasing wealth,  in  a  gradual  accumulation 
of  property,  and  in  comparative  tranquillity 
ana  order.  It  has  been  calculattd  that  a 
sumof  20,000,000i.  representing  the  capital 
of  many  thousands  >f  farmers,  rests  on  the 
security  oi  this  usage ;  and  it  will  always  be 
a  matter  of  astonishment  that  one  main 
source  of  the  prosperity  of  Ulster  has  never 
obtained  the  sanction  of  law. 

Tenant-right,  however,  in  its  essential 
nature,  cannot  be  considered  a  good  arrange- 
ment, or  a  satisfactory  form  of  land  tenure. 
Its  inevitable  tendency  is  to  contuse  rights 
in  an  ill-defined  partition  of  interests  ;  and, 
possibly,  under  a  sounder  system  the  agri- 
culture  of  this  part  of  Ireland  would  bo  better 
thin  it  is.  Ignored  by  law,  and  resting  on 
custo'T  only,  this  sinjrular  equity  of  the 
tennn.  of  the  North  gives  his  superior  an 
influence  which  may  exceed  legitimate 
bounds,  though  not  so  much,  perhaps,  as 
might  be  supposed,  and  but  for  the  general 
good  feeling  between  them,  it  might  be  a 
very  apple  of  discord,  a  continual  cause  of 
jealousy  and  wrangling.  In  truth,  it  is  be- 
cause security  and  quiet  possession  are  its 
concomitants  thi:t  tenant-right  can  be  said 
to  work  well ;  but,  abstractedly,  it  has  no 
such  effects.  Its  natural  operation  as  the 
law  now  stands  might  be  in  a  contrary  direc- 
tion, and  what  seem  its  inher««nt  results 
flow  really  from  the  custom  on  which  it 
depends,  itself  originating  in  local  opinion. 
Moreover,  immense  as  the  sums  arc  that 
tenant  right  now  commands  in  the  marl;et, 
the  custom  that  upholds  it  is.  probably,  on 
the  wane;  the  tendencies  of  modern  society 
and  commerce  are  against  the  primitive 
usage;  though  still  generallv  held  in  res- 
pect, it  is,  I  think,  losing  its  paramount 
authority ;  I  have  met  instances  in  which  it 
has  been  violated,  and  the  right  it  supports 
has  been  rudely  infringed,  even  in  the  coun- 
ties that  are  its  peculiar  seat.  When  occur- 
rences of  this  kind  are  found,  few  and  far 
between  as  they  certainly  are,  a  feeling  of 
irritation  and  a'arm  spreads  through  the 
occupiers  of  whole  districts  ;  the  vices  of 
the  existing  land  system,  concealed  before, 
Pre  suddenly  disclosed ;  complaints  are 
made  that  the  sacred  usage  on  which  the 
property  of  Ulster  rests  is  being  invaded 
and  sapped  away ;  opinion  discovers  numer- 
ous grievances  which  may  not  really  exist 
at  an  ;  and  confidence  in  the  certainty  of 
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poMeuion  is  impaired,  perlutpf,  over  «  con- 
siderable area.  Tlie  result  is  that  even  in 
this  region,  happy  as  it  is  in  its  landed  rela- 
tions compared  with  most  other  parts  of 
IreUnd,  a  sentiment  of  dissatisfaction  with 
the  existing  arrangements  of  land  may  bo 
traced  ;  a  "  land  question  "  has  developed 
itself,  and  a  feeling  of  uneasiness  which 
might  become  serious  lurks  under  the  peace- 
ful face  of  society.  This  state  of  things 
cannot  remain  as  it  is ;  and,  as  I  have  said, 
legislation  must  in  some  manner  vindicate 
the  rights  which,  under  the  custom  of 
Ulster,  exist  for  the  occupier  of  the  soil  be- 
yond his  legal  tenure.  Nor  can  landlords 
reasonably  complain  it  they  find  that  law,  in 
protecting  these  rishts,  must  interfere  to  a 
certain  extent  witn  the  legal  ownership 
which  they  possess  theoretically,  but  which 
practically  they  have  more  or  less  ceded, 
and  the  encroachment  on  which,  through  the 
tenant's  equity,  must  in  some  degree  bo 
ascribed  to  themselves. 

It  remains  to  add  that  the  land  system 
of  Ulster  is  not  everywhere  tha  same,  and 
that  the  social  state  of  the  Province  varies 
a  good  deal  in  different  parts  of  it.      Ex- 
cepting Down,  the  non-Plantation  are  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  Plantation   counties, 
and  even  these  considerable  distinctions  are 
perceptible  in  a  number  of  districts.     The 
centre  of  the  province,   and   the  northern 
and  eastern  seaboard,  were  the  chief  seats 
•f  the  colonists'  power  ;  and  here,  accord- 
ingly, society  was  established  most  firmly 
on  its  present  foundations,  here  the  settlers 
became  most  plainly    dominant,   here   the 
aboriginal  race   was  most  readily  assimila- 
ted to  the  type  of  the  new  community.   In 
this  region  the    strife  resulting  from  con- 
quest   ceased    at    a    comparatively    early 
period ;    the  worst    elements    of    disorder 
were  soon  quelled  ;  civilization  obtained  a 
favourable  start  which    ever    since   it  has 
successfully  maintained  ;    and    the   usages 
connected  with  the  tenure  of  land,    which 
have  made  the   custom  of   Ulster  famous, 
were  developed  most  fully,  and,  it  is  said, 
have  to  this  day  taken   root  most  deeply. 
Beyond  this  Pale,  in  Monaghan,  in  Lower 
Cavan,    in  a  part  of  Armagh,    and  in  the 
Donegal  highlands  the  ascendency    of  the 
settlers  was  less  complete  ;    the   feud  be- 
tween the  conquerors  and   the   conquered 
continued  to  a  later  a^e,  and  society  thus 
made  less   progress,    disorder   has  always 
be«n  more  rife,  tenant-right  is  less  thorough- 
ly sustained  by  usage  ;    the    general  char- 
acter  of  the    land   system   more    nearly 
approaches  that  of  the  South,  and  evictions 
and  clearances  have  been  less  uncomm(»i. 
It  ehoold  be    observed,    top,   that  in  this 


last  named-region  agrarianism  has  often 
appeared,  and  to  this  day  the  district  is  less 
prosperous,  and  in  parts  is  more  subject 
to  social  disturbance  than  the  more  lully 
colonized  divisions  of  Ulster.  Nevertheless, 
tenant-right  in  different  de  screes  of  efficacy 
may  be  said  to  prevail  throusfhout  the  Pro* 
vince,  all-poweri'ul  here,  quite  feeble  there ; 
and  thence,  like  seed  scattered  by  the  wind?, 
its  germs  have  spread  to  parts  of  the  South, 
especially  to  the  midland  counties,  and  have 
been  crudely  developed  in  certain  districts. 
The  imperfect  tenant-right  of  the  South, 
however,  differs  seemingly  from  that  of  the 
North  in  this — that  the  one,  as  a  rule,  is  sel- 
dom acquiesced  in  until  the  land  shall  have 
actually  passed  to  a  purchaser  for  a  valuable 
consideration  ;  the  other  is  a  vested  interest 
in  a  tenant,  in  whatever  manner  he  obtains 
his  holding,  which  he  may  dispose  of  under 
known  rest,  ictions.  At  botton>,  however, 
the  only  difference  is  probably  that  in  the 
one  case  the  right  of  the  tenant  rests  on  con- 
nivance, in  the  other  it  is  defended  by  cus- 
tom. In  both  instances  what  really  happens 
in  selling  the  interest  is,  for  the  most  part, 
the  same. 

I  have  now  investigated  the  Land  Ques- 
tion of  Ireland  by  enquiry  and  observation 
on  the  spot  in  the  course  of  a  tour  of  some 
length,  and  *by  visiting  all  the  Provinces  of 
the  island,  I  have  endeavoured  to  make  the 
information  I  have  collected  as  full  as  pos- 
sible. My  obj-  ^t  has  been  to  put  together 
facts,  and  to  supply  to  your  readers  materi- 
als of  thought  rather  than  to  express  my 
own  opinions  ;  yet.  as  was  to  be  expected 
I  have  not  abstained  from  commenting 
sometimes  on  evidence  before  me.  The  re- 
ports I  have  sent  you  have  had  only  the  elu- 
cidation of  truth  in  view,  without  reference 
to  any  peculiar  theory.  I  shall  not  dwell  on 
the  pains  I  have  taken  to  make  them  accu- 
rate and  trustworthy  ;  suffice  it  to  say  that 
in  no  instance  have  1  made  a  statement  or 
drawn  an  inference  without  reasonably  ade- 
quate proof.  For  two  reasons,  during  this 
enquiry,  I  have  referred  a  good  deal  to  the 
material  condition,  the  external  features, 
and  the  scenery  of  Ireland,  to  its  ethnologi- 
cal and  sectarian  divisions,  and  to  the  his- 
torical facts  especially  connected  with  the 
settlement  of  tne  land  of  the  island.  For — 
and  this  is  remarkably  seen  in  Ireland — 
these  particulars,  in  the  first  place,  eater 
into  the  land  system  of  every  country,  and 
are  necessarily  closely  associated  with  it ; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  I  wished  to  indi- 
cate what  formidable  and  longstanding  pro- 
blenas  are  identified  with  the  Irish  Land 
QuMtion,  and  how  idle  it  is  to  imagine  that 
aay  efifort  of  legislation  will  speedily  solve 
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th«m  all.  I  shall  review,  in  conclniion,  the 
land  system  of  Ireland  as  a  whole,  shall  con- 
sider the  causes  that  have  made  it  what  it  is, 
and  shall  notice  cortain  features  in  it  that 
seem  to  deserve  peculiar  attention. 


No.  XXVI. 


Dec  20. 


Mj  tour  through  Ireland  having  been 
completed,  I  proceed  to  examine  in  detail 
the  land  system  of  the  country  as  a  whole, 
according  to  the  plan  I  have  before  laid 
down.  The  first  question  that  presents  it- 
self is  how  that  system  is,  as  it  were,  ex- 
pressed in  the  material  condition  of  the 
island,  and  in  the  state  of  its  landed  classes, 
which  will  be  fiiirly  answered  by  noticing 
briefly  the  resources  and  position  of  the 
Irish  natiun. 

In  former  letters  I  expressed  an  opinion, 
founded  on  iuquiry  and  ooservation,  tnat  the 
material  progress  of  Ireland  had  been  con- 
siderable since  the  famine  period,  and  that 
the  country  enjoyed  at  present  a  fair  por- 
tion of  material  prosperity.  The  elaborate 
returns  preparea  for  the  Government  con- 
firm a  conclusion  resisted  only  by  unreason- 
ing partisan  violence.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  in  the  last  25  years  the  wealth  of  Ire- 
land has  greatly  increased,  that  her  main  in- 
dustry has  been  much  improved,  that  many 
obstacles  to  her  advancement  have  vanished, 
that  a  change  for  the  better  has  been  felt 
by  all  orders  and  ranks  of  the  people. 
However  fallacious  statistics  may  re,  the 
proof  of  this  is,  I  think,  decisive.  The  su- 
perficial area  of  Ireland  is,  in  round 
numbers,  21,000  OOC  acres,  and  though  a 
fifth  of  these  even  now  are  waste,  more 
than  2,000,000  acres  have  been  reclaimed 
and  enclosed  since  1841.  If  the  breadth  of 
land  devoted  to  tillage  has  not  extended 
since  that  time,  and  has  even  contracted 
within  the  last  few  years,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  farming  of  all  kinds  is  more 
profitable  tlian  it  ha<i  ever  been,  and  it  is 
certain  that  the  staple  produce  of  the  coun- 
try has  been  immensely  developed.  The 
value  of  the  live  stock  of  Ireland  was  esti- 
mated in  1841  at  rather  more  than  £2 1,000.- 
000  f  in  1861,  at  the  same  rates  of  price,  it 
had  advanced  to  nearly  £35,600,000;  and 
it  has  been  calculated  that,  at  current  prices 
it  would  have  exceeded  £45,000,000.  Simul- 
taneously, a  decided  progress  in  the  opulence 
of  the  country  has  become  manifest,  and  all 
classes  have  had  a  share  in  it.  The  rental 
of  Ireland  was  probably  not  £12,000,000  in 
1841,  and  was  often  liable  to  great  redDe>> 
tioM ;  it  '1  now  not  less  than  £16,0'' 7,000, 


is  relatively  a  leii  bardca   than  it   waa, 
and  is  as  well  paid  aa  that  of  England  or 
Scotland.    In  1846  the  Devon  CommisiioB 
could  only  report  that  the   "  large  larmara" 
wera  *'  tolerably"  well  off,    and  that   th« 
"  small  farmers''  were  '*  in  a  verj  wretchsMl" 
state  I  at  this  moment  it  has  been  supposed 
that  the  accumulated  savings  of  those  claaaai 
amount  to  £20,000,000,  and  cs  a  rule,  ez- 
copt  the  very  smallest  holders,  they  are  in 
reasonably  easy  circumstances.     As  fov  tha 
agricultural  labourers  who,  in  jve-si;;<ths  of 
the  country,  were  in  a  state  of  abject  deati* 
tution,  unparalleled,  perhaps,  in  any  other 
part  of  Europe,  eking  out  existence  on  4a.  a 
week,   their  wages  nave  been  very  nearlj 
doubled ;    and  if  tney  are    still  too  poor 
in  some  districts,  they  are  not  on  the  whole 
in  a  bad  condition.    The  face  of  the  country 
fully  attests  the  general  progress  of  tha 
landed  classes ;   the  agriculture  of  Ireland, 
though  still  backward  and  very  imperfect  in 
many  districts,  is,  nevenheless  a  great  deal 
better  than  it  was  when  the  Devon  Commis- 
sion described  it  as  "  in  th3  highest  degree 
defective ;"  and  the  exertions  of  not  a  few 
landlords  who,  since  the  events  of  1846, 
have  devoted  themselves  to  their  estates, 
have  contributed  largely  to  this  change.    It 
should  be  added  that  every  statistical  test — 
investments  in  Government  Stock  and  rail- 
ways, returns  of  probate  and  legacy  duties, 
deposits  in  banks  and  their  circulation — 
shows  that  this  improvement  has  been  uni- 
ve^sal  and  has  pervaded  the  whole  nation ; 
but  I  shall  notice  two  proofs  only,  which 
seem  to  me  especially  remarkable.    The 
habitations  of  the  better  class  in  Ireland  were 
only  304,264  in  number  in  1841 ;  twenty 
years  afterwards    they    were    more    than 
416,000;  and  thouo;h  the  population  within 
this  period  declined  from  more  than  8,000, 
000  to  5,790,000  souls,  the  consumption  of 
almost  every  article  that  forms  a  luxury  for 
the  humbler  classes  ]  is  increased  in  an 
extraordinary  manner. 

I  shall  not  try  to  decide  to  what  extent 
this  general  progress  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  ordinary  growth  of  society ;  to  the  in- 
creased prosperity  of  England  and  Scot- 
land, in  which  Ireland  has  necessarily 
shared ;  to  the  numerous  yet  ill-explained 
agencies  by  which,  during  the  last  twenty 


years,  the  wealth  of  Europe  has  been 
augmented.  It  may  be  affirmed  that  two 
special  causes  have  contributed  greatly  to 
the  result.  Before  the  events  of  1846  two 
millions  and  a  hal.  . .  the  Irish  people  were 
in  a  state  of  abject  wretchedness,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  calculate  what  a  burden  this  mass 
was  on  the  energies  of  the  nation — how  it 
checked  and  interfered  with  its  industry,  how 
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it  retarded  its  social  improvement.  It  is 
nothing  to  the  point  that  the  resources  of 
the  country  might,  if  well  developed,  have 
made  these  millions  useful ;  in  its  actual 
condition  they  were  an  incubus  on  it,  the 
mischiet'of  which  was  great  and  lamentable. 
lu  addition  to  this,  thirty  years  ago,  a  very 
large  portion  of  the  land  of  Ireland,  in  con- 
sequsnee  of  ihe  embarrassments  of  its 
owners  and  of  the  complication  of  middle- 
man tenures,  had  been  practically  with- 
drawn from  commerce,  and  in  this  way  vast 
tracts  in  each  province  were  consigned  to 
p:«£pcrisiE,  neglect,  and  barrenness.  The 
immense  immigration  that  followed  the 
famine  finally  got  rid  of  the  redundant  pop- 
ulation, and  legislation  culminating  in  the 
Lauded  Estates  Acts,  threw  insolvent  estates 
into  the  market  wholesale,  and  almost  ex- 
tinguished the  evil  of  middlemen;  and 
though,  as  usually  happens  in  social  changes 
the  result  was  not  unattended  by  mischiefs, 
in  some  respects  of  a  serious  kind,  the  pre- 
ponderance of  good  is  unquestionable.  I 
cannot  doubt,  though  the  small  purchasers 
in  the  Landed  Estates  Court  have  often 
proved  harsh  landlords,  that  the  progress  of 
the  country  in  this  generation  must  be  attri- 
buted in  no  slight  degree  to  the  lessening  of 
the  dead  weight  of  poverty  which  hung  on 
it;  and  to  the  emancipation  of  a  large  part  of 
the  soil  from  what  practically  was  the  worst 
kind  uf  mortmain.  This  revolution,  more 
than  anything  else,  has  improved  the  con- 
dition ot  the  Irish  labourer,  has  freed  the 
land  irom  swarms  of  paupers  beneath  the 
status  of  even  the  smallest  farmer,  has  at- 
tracted capital  to  the  soil,  has  quickened 
and  fed  thi;  springs  ot  industry,  and  has 
contributed  to  the  advance  of  opulence. 

Yet,  though  the  general  progress  of  Ire- 
land has  been  considerable  since  1841,  there 
ate  some  indications  of  a  movement  the 
other  way  which  require  attention,  and  it  is 
certain  that  within  the  last  few  years  the 
advance  of  the  nation  has  not  been  great. 
All  over  the  country  the  inland  towns,  with 
hardly  an  exception,  seem  declining;  and 
great  us  has  leen  the  increase  of  its  wealth, 
especially  of  its  chief  produce,  live  stock, 
the  agricultural  area  ot  Iieland  has  dimin- 
nished  about  140,000  acres  batween  1855 
and  1868,  while  there  has  been  a  slight  ad- 
dition to  the  ranks  of  pauperism.  It  would 
seem,  too,  that  the  prosperous  change 
which  became  marked  about  1850  has  by 
degrees  been  losing  its  force;  the  nation 
has  not  advanced  in  wealth  as  might  have 
been  expected  since  I860;  even  in  live 
stock  there  has  not  been  a  decided  improve- 
ment during  the  last  ten  years.  It  is  a  remark- 
able and  very  interesting  fact  that  the  pro- 


gress which  Ireland  has  made  has  been 
most  evident  in  the  districts  in  which  the 
normal  type  of  her  main  industry  has  been 
least  broken  up  or  disturbed.  The  exodus 
of  her  pauper  millions  has  been  accompanied 
by  undoubted  good  ;  but  the  consolidation 
of  small  holdings,  excluding  mere  nominal 
cottier  patches,  into  farms  of  an  extensive 
kind,  has,  even  in  a  material  point  of  view, 
been  apparently  an  economic  failure  ;  and 
districts  of  rather  small  farms  that  have  been 
allowed  to  thrive  in  their  own  way  have 
been  more  prosperous,  taking  a  long  period, 
than  districts  marked  by  great  "clear- 
ances." For  proof  1  shall  not  appeal  to 
Ulster,  where  we  see  an  advance  of  agri- 
cultural wealth  comparatively  rapid  coin- 
ciding with  a  system  of  small  farms  that 
have  suffered  little  change,  for  other  causes 
affect  the  result.  But  an  examination  of 
couaties  which  may  be  fairly  compwed 
shows  that  the  resources  of  Ireland  have 
increased  most  where  the  small  farm  system 
has  net  been  invaded,  and  that  they  have 
increased  less  where  there  has  been  an 
effort  to  introduce  hastily  the  large  farm 
system.  I  shall  not  repeat  the  testimony 
collected  in  previous  letters  upon  this  head, 
suffice  it  to  say  that  i  have  been  surprised 
by  it,  and  that  it  has  carried  conviction  to 
my  mind;  and  I  refer  those  who  wish  to 
work  out  the  problem  in  detail  for  them- 
selves to  the  Government  Returns  during 
the  last  few  years.  It  will  be  observed 
that  this  hardly  bears  on  the  question  of  the 
relative  advantages  of  small  and  large  farm 
husbandry;  it  merely  indicates  that  an 
attempt  to  establish  the  system  of  large 
farms  in  a  country  previc'i:<s!y  ill  prepared 
for  it  has  not  hitherto  been  successful,  and 
that,  as  might  have  been  expected,  districts 
in  which  society  has  not  been  rudei/ 
shaken  have  thriven  under  the  small  farm 
system. 

On  a  tair  review  of  the  facts,  therefore, 
we  may  say  that  the  material  progress  of 
Ireland  ha.:!  been  great  in  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  ;  that  it  has  been  irconsiderable 
since  1860,  and  that  it  has  been  most  ap- 
parent where  the  small  farm  svste  m— taking 
the  Una  in  a  reasonable  sense — has  con- 
tinued the  ordinary  mode  of  agriculture. 
Turning  now  from  the  visible  results  to  the 
organizati' .  of  the  laud  system  of  Ireland, 
we  find  a  state  of  things  which,  viewed  criti- 
cally, and  without  regard  to  mitigating  in- 
fluences, would  seem  incompatible  with  any 
kind  of  improvement,  and  which,  after 
making  every  allowance,  must  be  pronounc- 
ed injurious  to  the  national  welfare  and 
pregnant  with  social  disorder  and  mischief. 
A  ParliamtnUry  BHurn  of  1866  shows  that 
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the  occupiers  of  the  soil  in  Ireland  ara  about 
609,000,  the  farming  area  of  the  island,  in- 
cluding the  demesnes  of  country  gentlemen 
and  wastes,  being  rather   more  than  20,- 
000,000  acres.     We  may  divide  these  ocen 
piers  into  great  classes,  which,  though  blend- 
mg  with  each  other,  should  be  viewed  apart ; 
and  though  it  is  only  possible  to  guess  at 
their  respective  numbers,  I  believe  my  esti- 
mate is  not  far  from  correct.     There  are 
nearly  36,000  occupiers,  comprising  owners 
cultivating  their  own  lands,  with  holdings 
of  60Z.   yearly  value  nnd  upwards  ;     and 
these,   who,   allowing  an   avera;i[e   of    15U 
acres  to  each  holding,  would  engross  rather 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  laud  of  the 
country,  fall  properly  into  tlic  first   class, 
and  may  be  fairly  described  as   capitalist 
farmers.     The  lands  in  the   possession    of 
this  class  are  to  bo  found  scattered  in  every 
county,  but  they  are  most  numerous  in  the 
neighoourhood  of  Dublin,  of  some  of  the 
flourishing  towns  of  the   north  and  in  the 
pastures  of  Meath,    \\  estrat-ath,  and  Lim- 
erick, these  districts  being  most  favourable 
either  to  large  farm  husbandry  or  to  exten- 
sive grazing.     In  the  case  of  these  capitalist 
farmers,  either  the   landlords,  as  a  general 
rule,  have   made   the   permanent  improve- 
ments on  the  land  according  to  tie  English 
and  Scottish  iashion;    or,   as  usually  has 
happened,  the  quality  of  the  land  is  such  as 
requires  uo  such  additions  ;  and  many,  pos- 
sibly a  majority  of  the  class,  hold  under 
lease,  by  definite  contract.      Farms,  too,  in 
this  category  are  comparatively  unaffected 
by  the  tenant-right  either  of  the  North  or 
the  South,  and  they  are,  in  truth,  too  large 
to  attract  the  competition  that  would  subject 
them  wholly  to  the  custom  of  Ulsier,  or 
would  make  them  readily  siileablo  elsewhere. 
Speaking  generally,   therefore,  tenants   of 
this  kind  may  be  snid   to  hold  under  what 
may  be  called  the  English  system  of  occu- 
pation ;  their  station  in  lilb  has  givnn  them 
the  me^ns  of  makinn;  nn  independent  bar- 
gain ;  they  carry  on  farming  us  a  business, 
and  they  have  little  or   no  title  to  those 
equities  in  the  soil  which  create  for  so  many 
Insh  tenants  an  indefinite  concurrent  inter- 
est m  it.     Excluding  this  class — not  one- 
sixteenth,  it  should  bo  remembered,  of  the 
whole — the  remaining  occupiers  arc  about 
673,000  in  number,  and  this  immense  body, 
which  probably  holds  nearly   three-fourths 
of  the  lands  of  the  island,  forma  the  second 
class  tj  which   I   have   referred,  and  may 
be  designated  as  peasant  farmers.  As  might 
have  been  expected,  this  muss  includes  all 
degress  of  rank  and  so..ial  condition,  from 
the  flourishing  yeoman  of  Wexford  or  Down 
to  tha  poor  one-acre  cottier  of  the  West ; 


it  runs  into  the  first  class  and  unites  it  to  the 
humblest  tiller  of  the  soil ;  it  is  separated 
by  many  shades  of  difference,  yet,  setting 
accidental  distinctions  aside,  the  numerous 
sections  into  which  it  is  split  have  geu^rally 
marked  characteristics  in  common,  which 
associate  them  in  a  real  identity.    In  the 
case  of  tenancies  of  this  class — rejecting,  rf 
course,  very  great  exceptions  where  a  con- 
trary practice  has  prevailed — the  tenants, 
and  not  their  lords,  have  made  the  perma- 
nent improvements  upon  the  soil,  and,  in 
truth,  have  pivon,  in  thousands  of  instances, 
its  present  productive  character  to  the  land ; 
the  mode  of  tenure,  as  a  general  rule,  is 
not  by  lease,  but  at  will,  determinable  by  a 
six  months'    notice  to  quit;   the   holdings 
where   tenant-right  exists  are  completely 
within  the  sphere  of  its  influence,  and  the 
occupier,  though  his  legal  title  is  usually 
precarious,    has    in  numberless    cases    an 
equity  in  the  soil,  which  morally  gives  hjm 
an  interest  in  it,  more  or  less  co-ordinate 
with  the  rights  of  the  owner.    One-fourth, 
perhaps,  of  the  tenantry  of  this  class  may 
be  in  a  position  to  deal  with  their  superiors 
at  arm's  length ;  but  three-fourths,  at  least, 
are  a  mere  peasantry,  disabled  from  the  very 
nature  of  their  case  from  making  a  perfectly 
free  contract,  and  bound  to  the  soil  as  the 
source  of  existence  ;    and  the  whole  class 
may  be  said  broadly  to  hold  by  the  Irish 
system  of  occupation. 

It  is  deplorable  to  observe  how  unequal 
our  law  is  in  dealing  with  these  two  classes 
of  tenants.  It  is  a  reasonable  rule  of  right 
for  the  first ;  for  its  principle  that  whatever 
is  added  to  land  becomes  the  property  of 
its  owner  seldom  works  wrong  in  cases  in 
which  the  landlord  makes  the  chief  per- 
ir.anent  improvements  ^  and  its  rigid  doc- 
trine that  giant  or  contract  can  alone  create 
an  interest  in  the  fee  is  not  often  injurious 
to  a  tenant  who  holds  either  by  lease  or  by 
a  distinct  bargain.  But  it  is  iniquitous  in 
the  highest  degree  in  the  case  of  tenants  by 
precarious  tenures  who  have  permanently 
added  to  the  value  of  their  farms,  and  who, 
in  this  way,  or  through  tenant-right,  have 
acquired  an  equity  in  the  soil  ;  for,  as  to 
these,  it  repudiates  their  moral  rights,  and 
it  exposes  them  to  be  summarily  destroyed. 
Instead  of  declanng,  as  it  ought  to  do,  that 
such  claims  create  an  interest  in  the  freehold 
in  the  nature  of  a  lien  or  an  estate,  it  rejects 
them  altogether  from  its  sphere,  and  it  actu- 
ally gives  the  owner  of  land  facilities  to 
extinguish  them  for  his  own  benefit,  to  which 
he  is  ever  tempted  to  have  resource,  as  the 
process  adds  to  his  own  property.  As  the 
law  now  stands,  an  Irish  landlord  has  not 
only  the  power  of  appropriation  to  himiclf, 
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hj  the  raising  of  rent  or  bj  eviction,  what 
belongs  rightfully  to  his  teuantt-at-will — 
the  ordinary  tenure,  it  must  be  borne  in 
miud,  oi  the  great  body  of  the  peasant 
farmers — but  he  has  an  apparent  interest  to 
do  80,  for  th)  act  of  spoliation,  in  most  in- 
stances, would  have  the  effect  of  increasing 
his  rental,  or  of  relieving  his  estate  from  a 
burden.  Such  a  state  of  law,  in  truth, 
considered  in  the  abstract,  is,  in  its  applica- 
tion to  this  immense  class  of  cases,  a  mere 
inversion  of  justice  ;  and  were  it  generally 
enforced  and  pushed  to  its  limits,  it  may  be 
confidently  said  that  it  would  check  all  pro- 
gress, would  utterly  blight  ascricultural  in- 
dustry, and  would  throw  society  into  con- 
fusion. Its  operation  has  been  happily  re- 
strained by  usage,  humanity,  good  sense, 
and  iorbearanco,  apart  from  means  of  an- 
other kind ;  and  though  its  practical  mis- 
chiefs are  real  and  serious,  they  fall  far 
short  of  what  thej  are  in  theory.  In  a 
considerable  part  of  one  Province  in  Ireland 
a  custom,  still  of  extraordinary  force,  pro- 
tects the  equitable  rights  of  the  ordinary 
tenant,  secures  him  usually  in  his  possession 
of  the  soil,  and  in  the  fruits  of  his  labour 
deposited  in  it,  and  to  a  great  extent  over- 
nie*  the  laws  and  nullifies  its  oppressive  in- 
justice. This  custom  practically  has  the 
effect  of  vindicating,  in  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  instances,  the  interest  of  the 
larmer  of  the  North  in  his  land,  though  his 
legal  tenure  be  merely  at  will  ;  and  what- 
ever may  be  its  defects,  it  is  found  accom- 
fanied  by  comparative  prosperity  and  order. 
n  the  rest  ot  Ireland  no  check  so  powerful 
exists  to  mitigate  the  wrongfulness  of  the 
law,  and  to  uphold  the  moral  rights  of  the 
peasant  farmer ;  and,  coneequently,  his  in- 
terests are  much  less  protected,  his  equities 
in  the  soil,  in  themselves  less,  are  under  a 
much  less  weighty  sanction,  and  society  is 
more  backward  and  disturbed.  Even  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  however,  the  law — 
at  least  of  lute  years — is  not  often  brought 
to  bear  on  the  tenant  harshly  ;  and,  setting 
aside  a  well-known  check  on  which  I  shall 
say  a  word  afterwards,  it  is  tempered  by  the 
conscientiousness,  the  deference  to  opinion, 
the  kindly  feelings,the  habiiual  acquiescence 
of  those  who  may  profit  by  its  abuse.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  equitable  interest  of  the 
tenant  of  the  tSouth  m  his  holding  is  not 
often  unfairly  invaded  :  acd  the  great  body 
of  the  landlords  of  the  South  are  a  great 
deal  better  than  the  law  of  the  laud. 

These  modifying  circumstances  have  been 
■nffioient^to  lessen  the  mischiefs  of  abd 
law  and  to  make  the  system  of  landed  ten- 
ure'prevailing  in  the  greater  part  of  Ireland 
ooniUtent  with  •  i*ix  amount  of  progceai. 


Nay,  they  have  been  sufficient  to  cause  even 
whole  districts,  for  the  most  part  occupied 
under  these  conditions,  to  advance  as  yet 
more  rapidly  than  districts  held  under  a  sys- 
tem more  favoured  by  law,  but  introduced 
after  much  social  disturbance.  But  that  the 
existing  relations  between  the  law  and  what 
I  have  called  the  Irish  mode  of  occupation 
produce  real  and  immense  evil  is  a  matter 
that  does  not  admit  of  question.  The  ne- 
cessary tendency  ot  this  state  of  things  is 
to  retard  improvement  by  exposing  the 
just  rights  of  the  tenant  to  confiscation, 
and  to  provoke  discontent  in  a  whole  class, 
the  most  important  certainly  in  the  nation. 
One  of  the  best  proofs  of  this  is  liat  in 
Ulster,  where  the  law  has,  in  a  great  de- 
L;ree,  been  supplanted  by  the  custom  Ihat 
guards  the  interest  of  the  tenant,  we  find 
comparative  progress  and  order  ;  and  that, 
in  the  case  of  farms  in  the  class  here  re- 
ferred to,  ycu  see,  as  a  general  rule, 
throughout  Ireland,  better  cultivation  and 
more  comfort  wherever  the  vices  of  the 
law  have  been,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
neutralized  by  the  security  afiforded  by  rea- 
sonable leases.  Unfortunately,  too,  this 
system  of  tenure  has,  in  its  operation,  had 
direct  results  fraught  with  widespread  and 
alarming  evils.  Occasionally,  even  in  the 
North,  some  unjust  or  exacting  man  will 
make  use  of  the  law  to  infringe  the  custom 
that  alone  maintains  the  rights  of  the  ten< 
ant ;  and  the  consequence  is  not  only  an  act 
of  wrong,  but  the  disturbance  of,  perhaps,  a 
whole  neighbourhood.  The  iniquities  ot  the 
law,  and  the  impossibility  of  resistance, 
being  suddenly  revealed,  u  feelicg  of  irrita- 
tion runs  through  those  who  may  equally 
suffer  ;  a  sense  of  msecurity  is  widely  diffu- 
sed, and  though  owing  to  the  rare  occur- 
rence of  such  cases,  society  is  not  perma- 
nently injured,  the  sentiment  of  dissatisfac- 
tion thus  evoked  is  more  deeply  rooted  than 
might  be  supposed.  In  the  South,  where 
no  potent  local  usage  exists  to  vindicate  the 
interests  of  the  tenant,  the  exercise  of  op- 
pression in  the  shupe  of  law  on  the  part  of 
the  landlords  is  more  common  ;  the  effects 
of  such  acts,  which,  though  infrequent  now, 
were  but  too  numerous  not  very  long  ago, 
spread  alarm  and  indignation  far  and  wide, 
ard  create  a  general  hatred  of  the  law,  and 
we  see  the  result  in  the  state  of  the  country, 
in  the  mutual  distrust  of  the  landed  classes, 
in  the  social  disorder  that  abounds,  though 
other  causes  no  doubt  co-operate.  To  this 
antagonism  between  law  and  justice  we 
must.  I  believe,  ascribe  the  formidable  spirit 
which,  in  the  South  of  Ireland,  has  fashioned 
a  popular  law  of  terrorism,  with  which  the 
peasantry  generally  sympathize,  to  operate 
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as  a  check  on  landlords.  No  doubt  agrarian- 
ism  is  a  deepseated  malady,  which  may  be 
traced  to  the  historic  past,  that  it  is  a  symp- 
tom of  chronic  social  disorder,  which  mani- 
fests itself  in  a  variety  of  forms ;  but  the 
true  secret  of  its  present  strength — apart 
from  its  more  outrageous  violence — is  a 
conviction  in  the  hearts  of  a  whole  class 
that  vhe  conditions  under  which  they  hold 
their  lauds  are  essentially  unfair.  Unhappi- 
ly, as  t  have  before  shown,  this  conviction 
will  probably  prow  more  profound  in  pro- 
portion as  the  peasantry  of  Ireland  acquire 
a  greater  interest  in  their  holdings,  and  ad- 
vance in  intelligence  and  wealth  ;  and  were 
the  existing  law  to  continue  as  it  is,  I  think 
that  the  agrarian  spirit,  as  it  is  now  mani- 
fested, would  become  more  intense,  and  be  | 
quickened  by  the  very  prosperity  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

It  appears,  therefore,  upon  examination, 
that  the  ordinary  system  of  tenure  in  Ireland, 
however  modified  by  various  inHueuces,  is, 
in  different  degrees,  productive  of  mischief. 
Tho  law  faUs  in  sufficiently  well  with  the 
interests  of  a  small  minority  of  occupiers, 
it  disregards  the  interests  of  the  immense 
majority,  and  abandofls  their  protection  to 
other  expedients.     The  principle  which  ex- 
poses the  tenant  at  will  to   eviction  and  the 
arbitrary  raising  of  rent,  and  which  repudi- 
ates his  equities  in  the  soil,  extensive  as 
these  frequently  are,  sets  law  directly  at  issue 
with  right,  un-i  with  the  existing  facts  of 
society,  and  it  would  be  simply  intolerable 
if  its  operation  had  not  been  restrained  by 
numberless  causes.     Its  consequences,  how 
ever,  have  been  deplorable  ;  and  however 
nnmerous  are  the  ills  that  at  this  juncture 
aflBict  Ireland,  in  whatever  degree  tho  state 
of  the  country  may  be  ascribed  directly  to 
agitation,  to  the  lawlessness  of  an  excitable 
race,  to  the    upheavinj    of   passions  long 
pent  up  at  the  prospect  of  a  social  change, 
however  unhappy    traditions    of   the    past 
may  be  mingled  with   the  Land  Question, 
the  feelings  engendered  by  the   conditions 
of  tenure  are,  in  my  judgment,    tho  most 
formidable  evil .    An  effort  of  the  imagina- 
tion is  required  to  comprehend    the  senti- 
ments of  tho  peasant  who  knows   that  the 
whole  force  of  law  may  t  e  used  to  destroy 
his  rights  in'quitously  and  work  his  ruin  ; 
he  will  be    discontented    in  proportion  to 
tho  weakness  of  the    checks   that  he   can 
successfully   oppose  ;  he  can  never  enjoy 
complete   security  ;  and  social  disturbance 
inevitably  follows.  Yet  the  State  still  main- 
tains this  vicious  system  ;  the  power — nay, 
the  armed  forceof  Government  is  employed 
to  vindicate  that  which  sometimes  is  an  ex- 
hibition of  extreme  wrong  ;  and  the  authori- 


ty of  the  Crown  is  invoked  to  support  what 
may  be  acts  of  mere  spoliation  We  satirize 
ourselves  if,  this  being  made  clear,  we  com- 
plain that  the  ordinary  Irish  farmer  has  no 
sympathy  with  our  institutions  ;  and  that  he 
turns  away  from  our  merciful  laws  ;  let  ns, 
at  least,  endeavour  to  do  him  right,  to  re- 
dress justice,  which  we  may  admit  that  even 
our  statesmen,  have  been  slow  to  perceive, 
before  we  condemn  him  as  incorrigible. 
The  system  attended  with  such  results  must 
undergo  a  thorough  reform  ;  in  this  great 
matter  of  Irish  tenures^  law  and  right  must 
be  made  to  harmonize.  It  must  ever  be  a 
subject  of  regret  that  the  change  was  not 
gradually  effected,  as  it  unquestionably 
might  have  been,  by  the  gentle  process  of 
judicial  decisions ;  that  the  Judges  of  Ireland 
did  not  long  ago  mould  the  principles  of  the 
law  to  the  usages  of  the  people,  and  to  the 
real  necessities  of  society,  in  a  country  es- 
pecially requiring  the  process.  That  this 
was  not  done  must  be  attributed  to  the 
fact  that,  during  the  period  when  our  law 
was  capable  of  great  judicial  development, 
the  irish  Bench  represented  only  the  in- 
stincts of  ascendency  and  conquest ;  and 
in  this,  as  in  other  things,  the  Imperial 
legislature  will  be  obliged  to  make  good 
the  unhappy  short-comings  of  the  past. 

The  land  system  of  Ireland,   moreover, 
examined  upon  the  side  of  ownership,  is 
not  in  a  satisfactory  state.     As  I  have  often 
pointed  out,   absenteeism  prevails    to    an 
extent  that  is  really  calamitous ;  many  of 
the  largest  proprietors  are  absentees;  and 
in  th3  South  a  marked  religious  distinction 
associate*^  with  an  inauspicious  past,  divides 
the  great  body  of  landlords  from  the  people. 
I  have  indicated  before  the  unfortunnte  con- 
sequences .hich,  coupled  with  a  bad  system 
of  tenure,  may  be  traced  to  this  condition  of 
affairs, — how  when  whole  tracts  are  without 
the  influences  that  gain  affection  for  landed 
property,  it  too  oft«fn  becomes  an  object  of 
dislike ;    how    disunion  in   creed   between 
landlord  and  tenant  draws  a  barrier  between 
them  difficult  to  level  and  too  suggestive  of 
ill-omened  recollections  ;   how  the  antago- 
nism in   social  end  political  life,  in  part 
flowing  from  this  separation,  has  terminated 
in  the  South  of  Ireland  in  wresting  from 
property  its  natural  power,  and  rendering  it 
odious  in  too  many  places.    I   shall  not 
dwell  on  these  topics  again,  but  shall  make 
one  remark  upon  absenteeism,  reserved  for 
a  last  glance  at  its  olTects.    The  great  evil 
of  absenteeism  is  moral,  especially  in  such 
a  country  as  Ireland,  thn  wilhdrawal  of  the 
presence  of  the  proprietor;  but  I  cannot 
agree  with  thos»  who  contend  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely without  economio  mischief.  It  is  easy 
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to  iwfate  the  valfirar  fallacy  that  Ireland  is 
at  the  loss  of  the  whole  sum  remitted  to 
abseiitees  abroad,  that  this  is  simply  a  drain 
on  her  resources.  I  conceive,  however, 
that,  economically,  Ireland  suffjrs  from 
absenteeism  in  this  way — that  its  tendency 
is  to  remove  to  a  distance  the  market  for 
many  Irish  commodities  which  otherwise 
would  find  a  market  at  home,  and  thus,  to 
lessen  profits  to  some  extent ;  and  that  it 
diverts  a  considerable  fund  from  productive 
to  unproductive  employment.  I  cannot, 
however,  enlarge  on  this  here ;  and  1  must 
leave  a  subject  not  exclusively  Irish  to  be 
discussed  in  a  more  regular  manner.  In 
the  greater  part  of  the  north  of  Ireland, 
landed  property  resting  on  a  social  basis 
ve'y  different  from  that  of  the  other  pro- 
vinces, still  fortunately  possesses  consider- 
able power,  and,  notwithstanding  some  ad- 
verse influences,  will  long  maintam  its  natu- 
ralauthority.  As  regards  the  whole  system  of 
ownership  in  Ireland,  unsound  as  it  is  in  too 
many  plai  es,  it  is  obvious  that  any  change 
in  it  must  be,  in  the  strictest  sense,  volun- 
tary and  most  fully  respect  the  rights  of 
property.  Such  a  change  must  be  gradual 
and  partial,  and  can  only  be  thought  of  as 
supplemental  in  any  settlement  of  the  Land 
Question  5  yet  it  may  be  the  duty  of  real 
statesmanship,  on  grounds  of  high  political 
expediency,  to  afford  facilities  for  this  con- 
summation. 


LORD   CLARENDON  upon   the  IRI81T  LAND 
QUESTION  and  FOREIGN  POLITICS. 

Watford,  Tuesday. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  West  Hert- 
fordshire Agricultural  Association  w^as  held 
in  this  town  yesterday,  and  prizes  were 
awarded  for  the  best  cultivated  farms,  the 
best  root  crops,  for  excellence  in  ploughing, 
and  for  long  service.  In  the  evening  the 
members  dined  together  in  the  Corn  E.x- 
change,  and  there  was  a  numerous  and  in- 
fluential gathering.  Lord  Chesham  presided, 
and  was  supported  by  the  Earl  of  Clarendon, 
Lord  Ebury,  Viscount  Maiden,  Lord  Hjde, 
the  Hon.  H.  Cowper,  MP.,  Mr.  H.  R. 
Brand,  M.P.,  Mr.  Abel  Smith,  M.P.,  Major 
Foskett,  the  Rev,  R.  L.  James,  Mr.  Marjori- 
banks.Mr.  W.Jones  Loyd,  Mr.  T.  F.  Halsey, 
Mr.  A.  Sedgwick,  &c. 

The  customary  loyal  toasts  having  been 
honoured, 

Mr.  G.  Marjoribanes  next  gave  "  The 
Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons  and  the 
County  Members,"  and  in  the  course  of  a 
eulogistic  speech  remarked  that  there  never 
waa  a  time  when  it  was  more  incumbent 


upon  all  of  them  to  wish  the  beat  health 
and  vigour  of  mind  and  body  to  the  Houses 
of  Lords  and  Commons. 

The  Earl  of  Clarendon,  on  rising  to 
acknowledge  the  toast,  was  received  with 
much  cheering.  He  said, — My  lords  and 
gentlemen,  I  beg  you  to  believe  in  the  great- 
ful  sense  I  entertain  of  the  cordiality  and 
the  kindnfss  of  your  reception  of  my  name. 
I  am  afraid  they  arc  greater  than  I  deserve, 
for  of  late  I  have  been  a  very  truant  neigh- 
bour, but  my  absence  has  been  inevitable, 
and  I  can  assure  you  that  on  those  days 
when  I  missed  this  useful  and  agreeable 
meeting  I  was  with  you  in  imagination,  and 
heartily  wished  that  in  person  I  could  also 
have  been  present.  (Cheers  y  I  thank  Mr. 
Marjoribanks  for  the  manner  in  which  he 
has  given  the  toast  of  "  The  House  of 
Lords,"  and  for  the  way  in  which  he  has 
alluded  to  my  name.  Unless  I  in  feebler 
tones  were  to  re-echo  his  eulogy  of  the  House 
of  Lords  and  in  something  like  stereotyped 
language  were  to  convey  to  you  that  the 
House  of  Lords  will  always  do  its  duty  and 
b3  a  drag  upon  impetuous  legislation,  I  am 
afraid  I  should  be  poaching  upon  the  sacred 
ground  of  politics  and  should  be  warned  off 
by  your  chairmsin.  But  1  have  no  intention 
of  running  such  a  risk,  because  I  agree  with 
Lord  Ebury  that  when  men  of  different 
opinions  meet  together  for  one  common 
purpose  it  woula  be  injurious  to  the  harmony 
which  is  essential  for  that  purpose  and  a 
grievious  sin  against  good  taste  to  introduce 
political  subjects,  and  they  are  therefore  as 
a  general  rule  excluded.  I  say  "  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,"  because  that  proverbially  implies 
exceptions,  and  I  know  no  rule  in  which  ex- 
ceptions are  more  often  made.  ("He-ir"  and 
laughtor.)  But  the  speiiker  always  knows 
be  can  be  called  to  order  and  he  always 
obeys  the  call  when  made,  however  import- 
ant he  mav  think  it  may  bo  for  mankind  to 
learn  his  views  on  opinions.  (Laughter.) 
I  say,  then,  that  I  feel  some  difficulty  in  not 
making  an  exception  to  this  rule,  because 
this  year  the  House  of  Lords  has  been  sub- 
jected to  vehement  attacks,  li  may  be  said 
that  it  has  been  put  upon  its  trial,  and  1  feel 
that  I  could  neither  vindicate  nor  blame  nor 
exp  ain  the  course  of  policy  which  has  been 
pursued  without  adverting  to  that  great 
question  which,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of 
every  other,  occupied  the  attention  of  Par- 
liament lust  Session,  and  which  oaght  not  to 
be  brought  into  ti)e  arena  of  discussion  on 
this  occasion.  (Hear,  hear.)  But,  having 
been  a  member  of  that  House  now  for  more 
than  thirty  years,  havir.a  been  a  regular 
attendant  in  it,  and  to  the  nest  of  my  ability 
having  observed  the  spirit  in  which  its  pro< 
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ceedings  have  been  conducted,  I  will  sa^, 
without  any  odious  comparisons,  that,  in 
respect  of  knowledge,  oluquence,  ability, 
and  experience,  it  sumds  second  to  >to  other 
legislative  assembly  in  the  world.  (Cheers.) 
j'Nor  ran  tlis  be  wondered  at  when  we  con- 
I  aider  how  the  House  of  Lords  is  recruited, 
I  and  the  amount  of  new  blood  which  is  con- 
I  stantly  being  poured  into  that  body.  The 
I  House  of  Lords  has  been  jeered  at  for  not 
more  often  imitating  measures,  and  still 
more  jeered  at  for  the  brevity  of  its  debates. 
With  respect  to  the  first,  I  believe  the  fault 
lies  mainly  with  the  House  of  Commons, 
who  are  naturally  jealous  of  ihe  rii^ht  inher- 
ent in  them,  as  representatives  of  the  people, 
to  impose  taxes.  But  I  think  that  with  a 
little  goodwill  a  proper  and  useful  under- 
Ktaiidin(»  might  be  arrived  at  by  which  the 
initiative  might  be  taken  in  the  House  of 
Jjords  on  measures  which,  though  they  might 
contain  monty  clauses,  were  not  in  reality 
bills  for  taxing  the  people.  (Cheers.) 
With  respect  to  the  second  matter,  the  bre- 
vity of  our  debalci,  I  think  that  is  mainly 
attributable  to  a  hiudaljle  custom  in  the 
House  of  Lords  of  not  ypeakiug  when  wo 
have  nothing  particular  to  say.  (Laughter 
and  cheers.)  An  imitation  of  tliat  example 
in  what  is  called  "another  place"  would  be 
of  advantage,  and  might  be  attended  with 
very  great  economy  of  time,  and  no  less 
efliciency  in  the  transaction  of  public  busi- 
ness. (L'ni.;hter.)  The  House  of  Lords~ 
gentlemen,  is  not  a  representative  body;  but 
it  is  a  respr,nsible  body.  It  is  responsible 
to  the  country  (hear,  hoar)  ;  it  knows  it  and 
it  feels  it;  and  three  montlis  ago  it  gave  a 
signal  proof  of  it.  (Cheers.)  I  say,  there- 
fore, that  there  is  uothiiiyj  in  the  long  run  to 
be  apprehended  from  the  House  of  Lords. 
There  is  no  reason  for  the  assjum  itioa  that 
after  a  due  course  of  time  the  House  of 
Lords  will  ever  oppose  itself  lo  what  is  the 
acknowledged  and  tuo  admitted  opinion  of 
the  country.  (Cheers.)  1  say,  theielbre, 
that  there  is  no  apprehension  du  that  score. 
But  the  House  of  liOrds  has  b*'en  reproach- 
ed, and  I  lu  t  say  with  some  kind  of  rea- 


son, with  not 


fast  enough — that,  it 


did  not,  in  i'act,  seize  the  realitius  of  public 
opinion,  and  was  not  alive  enough  to  the 
enormous  progress — the  astounding  progress 
— of  intellectual  activity  in  everything  which 
distinguishes  the  age  in  which  we  live,  and 
which  makes  us  live  a  century  in  thirty 
years.  (Hi'ar,  hear.)  I  will  ask  anybody 
here  what  would  have  been  thought  of  a  man 
who,  thirty  years  ago,  hud  predicted  that  we 
should,  with  ease  and  convenience,  go 
across  Europe,  ircm  Marseilles  to  London, 
in  twenty-fouv  hours:  that  the  traveller,  on 
P 


arriving  in  London,  should  be  able  to  learn, 
by  means  of  a  bit  of  wire  2,000  miles  long, 
buried  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  that  a 
friend  ot   his  had  had  his  log  amputated  in 
Philadelphia  or  New  York  five  minutes  be- 
fore, and  that  by  taking  two  or  three  sniffs 
of  a  vapour  he  was  unconscious  of  pain. 
What  would  have  been  said  of  a  man  who 
asserted  that  he  would  command  the  sun  to 
take  our  portraits  or  that  a  Conservative 
Government  would  establish  household  suf- 
frage.    (Much  laughter   and    cheers.)     I 
think  that  such  a  man,  only  thirty  years  ago, 
would  have  been  considerel  fit  for  Bedlam, 
and  we  know  from  history,  and  not  such  very 
ancient  history,  that  many  men  have  been 
tortured  at  the  Inquisition,  and  even  burnt 
alive,  for  expressing  views  and  opinions  far 
more  sober  than   these.      But  what  would 
you  think  of  the  man  who,  when  these  be- 
nefits had  been  realized,  would  say,  "  No  5 
I  prefer  to  go   to  Marseilles  in  six  days  in 
ray  own   dilligence.      Nothing  will  induce 
me  to  receive  a  bit  of  information  by  tele- 
graph ;  1   greatly  prefer  agony  to  «;hloro- 
form,  and  rather  than  have  household  suf- 
frage, I  firmly  believe  that  a  finer  measure 
to  make  things  snug  and  comfortable  would 
be    the    restoration  of  rotten    boroughs." 
(Laught':r  and    cheers.)     But,   gentlemen, 
this  power  has  been  given.    It  will  be  exer- 
cised.    It  will  be  recognized  by  all ;  and  I 
am  sure  it  will  be  recognized  by  none  more 
than  the  House  of  Lords.     (Cheeis.)    But 
the  House  of  Lords  must  remember    that 
when  one  House  travels  by  express  and  the 
other  by  the  Parliamentary  train,  one  set  of 
travellers  will  arrive  at  the  terminus  very 
long  before  the   other,  and  impatience  will 
be  exhibited  and  feelings  of  ill-will  and  bad 
blood  will  be  created  that  might  be  avoided 
by    more  steam.     (Laughter  and   cheers.) 
Now,  a  little  more  steam  seems  to  me  all 
that  is  wanting  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
1  am   sure  that  there   is  not  any  one  here 
present  who  is  a  well  wisher  to  that  institu- 
tion who  will  not  desire  for  the  interests  of 
that  body  and  for  the  country  that  a  little 
more  steam  should  be  applied.     (Cheers.) 
There  is  coming  on  a  great  occasion  cu 
which  the   two  Houses  may  unite  in  har- 
monious action.   The  question  oi  the  tenure 
of  land  in  Ireland  is  a  momentous,  a  vital, 
and  not  a  party  question.     (Loud  cheers.) 
I  do  not  say  that  it  is  not  a  party  question 
by  way  of  modifying  opposition.   The  party 
that  is   ia  power   always  preaches  to  the 
party  out  of  power  moderation  and  not  to 
be  tactious.    That  is  a  very  old  system  aud 
one    that    is    systematically    disregarded. 
(Laughter.)    But  I  shy  that  it  is  not  a  party 
quesUon  because  each  successive  Govern- 
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ment,  Liberal  or  Conservative,  has  faithfully 
promiiied.  has  siucerelj  attempted,  and  ijas 
si;{nally  failed  to  le^^islate  for  Ireland  upon 
the  question.  Tlie  necessity  still  exists. 
It  is  notorious.  It  is  acknowledged  more 
and  more  every  day,  and  I  therefore  do 
not  see  why  men  of  all  parties,  with  honest 
purposes  and  calm  mudrfration,  should  not 
unite  together  to  produce  a  measure  that 
would  bo  perfectly  satisfactory.  (Loud 
cheers.)  There  is  no  evil  without  a  remedy ; 
and  there  are  evils  connected  with  the  tenure 
of  land  in  Ireland  that  mu^jt  be  abated. 
(Great  cheering.)  The  great  problem  to 
solve  is  to  do  justice  to  the  many  and  to  do 
injustice  to  no  one.  I  admit  that  the  solu- 
tion of  such  a  problem  is  difficult,  but  it  is 
not  impossible.  Indeed,  I  think  that  the 
word  "  impossible  "  should  be  erased  from 
the  vocabularly  of  every  public  man  when 
remedial  measures  are  in  question,  and 
more  especially  when  the  question  is  the 
application  of  them  to  Ireland.  (Cheers.) 
Gentlemen,  you  will  not  expect  to  learn 
from  me  what  course  the  Government  intend 
to  pursue,  and,  indeed,  I  think  that  if  I  told 
you  that  their  minds  were  made  up  and  that 
there  was  a  Bill  ready,  you  would  receive 
the  information  with  surprise  and  dissatis- 
faction, because  you  would  feel  sure  that  in 
the  two  months  which  have  passed  since 
Parliament  was  prorogued  the  amount  ot 
information,  ot  statisiics,  and  of  data  neces- 
sary for  the  formation  of  a  judgment  could 
not  have  been  collected,  a'ld  that  if  any 
determination  has  b^en  taken  already  it 
would  be  crude  and  imperfect.  (Hear, 
hear.)  But,  although  I  will  not  tell  you 
what  the  Government  will  do,  I  will  tell 
you  what  they  will  not  do.  They  will  not 
adopt  any  of  those  wild  and  subversive 
schemes  of  which  we  have  heaid  so  much 
during  the  last  few  days.  (Cheers.)  I 
cast  no  blame  upon  those  who  bri.ig  them 
forward.  They,  likely  enough,  may  believe 
in  the  possibility  of  the  accomplishment  of 
what  they  propose  ;  but  I  say,  gentlemen, 
that  they  are  enemies  of  equitable  settle- 
ment, which  is  the  only  settlement  we  can 
look  forward  to  ;  and  those  who  strive  and 
labour  to  excite  expectations  that  are  ex- 
travagant and  cannot  be  realized  are  no 
friends  of  the  Irish  people.  (Loud  and 
continued  cheering.)  But  the  Irish  people, 
whatever  may  be  their  faults,  are  not  fools. 
They  are  quick-sighted  people,  and  when 
the  tinr-o  comes  I  shall  expect  thny  will  be 
amenable  to  reason,  if  that  which  is  just  and 
practicable  is  offered  to  them.  (''Hear, 
hear"  and  cheers.)  I  have  now  the  honour 
of  addressing  practical  men,  and  I  would 
ask  any  gentleman  here  present  to  take  a 


farm  at  will  on  which  the  landlord  never 
did  and  never  intended  to  do  anything. 
Then,  suppose  that  he  built  upon  that  tarm 
a  house  and  homestead,  erected  fences,  and 
drained  it,  and  was  then  turned  out  at  8i.<c 
monihs'  notice  by  the  landlord,  who  took 
to  himself  the  whole  benefit  of  the  tenant's 
labour  and  expenditure ;  I  ask  if  there 
could  be  language  strong  enough  in  this 
country — in  those  meetings  that  are  now 
being  held  and  in  the  I'ress — to  co  idemn 
the  felonious  act  of  such  a  landlord  as  that. 
(Loud  cheers.)  Fur  be  it  ironi  me  to  say  that 
any  such  proceedings  are  resorted  to  on  the 
large  and  well  managed  estates  in  Ireland, 
of  which  I  could  give  you  a  long  list.  But 
the  power  does  exist.  If  is  too  often  exer- 
cised, and  it  ought  to  be  abated,  beca  se  so 
long  as  it  exists  there  can  be  no  confidence 
between  landlord  and  tenant.  (Cheers.) 
I  do  notsaythatexceptional  legislation  may 
not  be  necessary  with  rcferunte  to  the 
wants,  the  wishes,  and  the  usages  of  an 
agricultural  people  like  the  Irish ;  but  I 
believe  that  if  the  rights  of  property  are 
scrupulously  upheld  and  its  duties  rigidly 
enforced  by  law,  a  measure  will  be  produced 
which  will  entitle  the  Government  and 
Parliament  to  say  they  have  fulfilled  their 
obligations  and  entitle  thorn  to  the  support 
and  praise  of  every  honfst  man.  (Cheers.) 
I  think  I  have  already  detained  you  more 
than  enough.  (Cries  of  "(ilo  on.")  At 
agricultural  meetings  nothing  should  be 
more  cultivated  than  short  speeches. 
(I laughter.)  But  before  I  sit  down  I  ask 
your  leave  to  break  your  rules.  I  nsk  your 
leave  to  be  an  exception  to  that  prohibition 
of  alluding  to  political  matters,  but  at  the 
same  time  I  promise  you  it  shall  produco  no 
dissent  and  not  call  for  any  reply,  because 
the  word  I  wish  to  say  is  not  upon  domestic,. 
but  upon  foreign  politics.  In  the  office  I 
have  the  honour  to  hold  I  am  no'  only  en- 
abled but  compelled  to  know  much  of  what 
passes  in  foreign  countries  nud  in  the  coun- 
cils of  foreign  countries.  I  have  been  for 
some  time  on  the  Continent,  and  I  returned 
last  week.  1  had  there  the  opportunity  of 
collecting  opinions,  and  I  have  seen  some 
persons  who  exercise  no  little  influence  on 
the  destinies  of  Europe,  iind,  although  I 
have  not  the  gift  of  pro]ihocy,  though  I  do 
not  pretend  to  see  further  into  futurity  than 
ether  men,  yet  I  cannot  help,  on  this  occa- 
sion, expressing  my  belief  that  at  no  time 
within  the  last  three  years — at  no  time  since 
the  war  between  Prussia  and  Austria — 
have  we  had  a  fairer  prospect  of  maintaining 
the  inestimable  blessings  of  poaco.  (L-ud 
and  continued  cheering,  umid  which  the 
ooble  lord  resumed  his  scat.) 
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The  county  members  also  responded  to 
thu  toas*,  ni.d  after  some  local  speeches  the 
l)roceedin;^a  were  brought  to  a  close. 


pj:ofessou  p.ogers,  of  oxford, 
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;;,  Oxford,  Sept.  28,  1869. 

My  Deau  Siu  John  Guav — I  have  no 
wish  to  obtiuiii;  any  oi)inions  of  my  own 
about  the  Irish  Lund  Question  on  your 
attention  ;  but  as  I  have  thought  a  ^reat 
deal  on  the  subject,  both  from  a  political 
and  economical  point  of  view  |  us  I  have 
no  porsonal  interest  near  or  remote  in  its 
settlement,  beyond  that  of  a  well-wisher  to 
your  island,  as  an  integral  part  of  our 
common  country  ;  as  I  am  neither  land- 
lord, tenant,  nor  pariizan  ;  as  I  paid  du- 
ring my  late  visit  to  Ireland  minute  atten- 
tion to  what  I  hoard  and  !^aw  on  all  sides, 
over  the  limited  area  of  country  to  which 
I  designedly  confined  my  observations; 
and  as  wo  had  a  long  and  interesting,  and 
(to  me)  instructive  conversation  on  the 
subject,  1  have  thought  it  worth  while  to 
trespass  on  your  patience  by  giving  you 
some  of  my  impressions  while  they  are  at 
the  freshest. 

You  will  perhaps  allow  me  to  indulge  so 
much  to  British  or  Saxon  leeling  as  to  put 
what  appears  to  be  our  case  first.  Opin- 
ions strongly  entertained  among  you  Irish- 
men, and  as  persistently  avowed,  are  strange 
to  our  habits  of  life  and  thought,  though 
if  people  would  only  discuss  the  question 
dispassionately,  they  might  see  in  the  al- 
most universal  agreement  among  the  Irish, 
a  strong  prima  facie  argument  in  lavour 
of  the  solidity  of  the  opinions  entertained 
by  you,  and  a  reason  why  the  claims  put 
forward  should  receive  careful  and,  in  some 
degree,  sympathetic  attention,  instead  of 
being  met,  as  they  frequently  arc,  by  wild 
imputations  of  communism  and  confisca- 
tion. 

Our  case,  then,  from  my  point  of  view 
is  as  follows — The  social  condition  of  Ire- 
land, is  a  scandal,  and  a  scandal  of  the 
grossest  kind.  No  amount  of  bluster  on 
the  part  of  a  section  of  the  London  papers 
is  sufiicient  to  hide  the  fact  that  the  dis- 
affection of  the  Irish  people  is  deep-seated 
and  lusting,  that  the  country  is  in  many 
particulars  one  of  the  most  backward  in 
Europe,  and  that  from  no  fault  of  the 
Irish,  that  forty  years  of  political  emanci- 
pation have  not  reconciled  the  Irish  to 
political  union  with  Kngland,  and  that  the 
necessity  of  a  thorough  identity  of  all 
public    interests    as    between  the  various 


parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  \t  not  ye 
appreciated  by  the  Irish  people.  I  am  no 
of  course  referring  to  the  foolish  rant  o 
some  among  your  so-called  national  papers 
Nor  do  I  expect  that  the  memory  of  out 
ra>ieous  wrong  can  be  got  rid  of  in  a  few 
years,  or  by  one  or  two  acts  of  consider- 
ate legislation.  I  know  that  I.eland  was 
for  many  years  governed  by  a  sect,  and  a 
caste,  and  I  am  quite  aware  that  the  pub- 
lic judzment  of  a  nation  is  permanently 
deteriorated  by  such  a  bad  system  of  gov- 
ernment. But  Ireland  has  political  liberty, 
and  (late  enough)  religious  equality,  and 
need  not  in  any  way  sacrifice  its  national 
identity  by  the  closest  possible  union  and 
amity  with  that  strong  country  with  which 
its  political  being  is  necessarily  united.  Si  ill 
I  cannot  conceal  the  fact  from  myself,  that 
however  much  may  be  hoped  for  in  the  fu- 
ture there  is  no  real  amity  between  the  no- 
tions. 

Again  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  Irishman 
at  home  leads  to  grave  complications  abroad. 
The  prejudices  or  antipathies  of  the  Irish 
emigrant  are  carried  to  America  and  the 
colonies,   and    disturb   the  peace  of  these 
countries,  or  supply  the  material  on  which 
political  adventurers   may  work,       T  know 
no  other  example  in  history  in  which  volnn- 
tary  emigration  has  been  accompanied  by 
feelings  of  lasting  bitterness  towards    the 
political  institutions  which  the  emigration 
has  abandoned.  The  Irish  Americans  enter- 
tain sentiments  towards  this  country  which, 
making  all  allowance  for  the  exaggerated 
language  of  furious  or  interested  purtizans, 
rather  resemble   those  of  the  ruined  exiles 
of  the  Italian  Republics  of  the  middle  ages 
than  those  of  voluntary  emigrants  and  pros- 
perous colonists,     I  entertain,  and  1  believe 
entertain  in  common  with  every  man   of 
sense,  the  heartiest  contempt  towards  the 
fiiebrands   of  American  Fenianism  ;  but  I 
know  that  there  is  no  use  in  spurring  a  dead 
horse,  and  that  therefore  these  men  know  tho 
opinions  entertained  by  the  rank  and  file  of 
their  followers  or  their  dupes,  and  knowing, 
are  able  to  make  themselves  a  nuisance  to  ua 
ana  to  the  country  of  their  adoption. 

Next,  I  feel  that,  economically  and  finan- 
cially, the  government  of  Ireland  is  a  fail- 
uie.  The  British  Government  keeps,  I  am 
totd,on  an  average,  30,C00  troops  in  Ireland. 
Everybody  admits  that  the  maintenance  of 
the  British  army  is  a  charge  of  £100  pei 
man.  It  also  catches  (not  over-creditably, 
and  therefore  expensively),  and  trains  these 
men  at  a  charge  of  £100  a  piece  more.  As- 
suming the  average  length  of  military  ser. 
vice  to  be  ten  years,  here  is  an  annual  mili- 
tary   expenditure    of    nearly    £4,000,000, 
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besides  this,  the  Gorernment  pajs  £718,000 
or  thereabouts,  out  of  the  Imperial  revenue, 
towards  the  charges  of  the  Irish  Constabu- 
lary. I  say  nothing  of  the  navy  ch.irge< 
which,  in  proportion,  would  doubtless  swell 
this  amount.  But  the  average  revenue 
from  Ireland  is  less  than  £7,O0U,O0O. 

I  take  it  that  this  vast  cost  of  a  military 
and  quasi  military  establishment  is  incurred 
mainly  in  order  to  guarantee  tho  landlords' 
rent.  One  offence  e-cepted.  crime  in  Ire- 
land, the  people  being  excitable  and  hot- 
tempered,  is  less  than  in  England.  Crimes 
against  property  are  few,  and  convictions 
are  proportionally  less  than  in  Kngland  ; 
for  while  the  population  of  Ireland  to  Eng- 
land and  Wales  is,  roughly  speaking,  as  one 
to  four,  the  convictions  are  little  more  than 
as  one  to  eight.  This  vast  military  estab- 
lishment may  be  absolutely  necessary  ;  but 
its  rcdson  d'  etre  can  be  found  only  in  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  some  exceptional 
system.  1 1  so,  anJ  this  be,  as  I  feel  sure  it 
is,  the  land  system,  and  if  the  whole  propei- 
ty  in  Ireland  assessed  under  schedule  A, 
amounts  to  about  £14,500.000,  whereof 
half  may,  perhaps,  be  the  rent  of  purely 
agricultural  laud,  the  cost  of  securing  the 
collection  of  eight  millions  rent  is  near  five 
millions  for  police,  military  and  civil. 

The  process  then  of  governing  Ireland  is 
very  unsatisfactory  and  exceedingly  costly. 
If  the  Legislature  were  to  couple  the  con- 
cession of  tenant  right  at  a  fixed  rent  on  the 
part  of  the  landowner,  with  the  a:anl  of  an 
additional  ten  per  cent  to  the  Irish  landlords 
from  the  exchequer,  the  precedent  would  be 
ugly,  but  the  economy  would  be  immediate 
and  great. 

I  Hnd  that  the  landlord  in  Ireland  does, 
as  a  rule,  nothing  for  his  land.  I  have  in 
lat  short  Irish  tour,  collected  many,  and  in 
.some  cases,  whimsical  instances  of  this  rule. 
'But  I  never  yet  heaid  of  any  jurist  or  econo- 
mist who  doubted  that  the  grant  of  owner- 
ship in  the  soil  was  based  on  the  fact  that 
without  such  ownership  no  one  would  gath- 
er the  fruits  of  his  outlay.  If,  however,  the 
owner  makes  no  ouday  he  cannot  be  wrong- 
ed, if  full  compensativon  being  made  for  the 
present  value  of  his  interest  some  other  per- 
son who  does  m  ke  the  outlay  reaps  his  own 
fruits.  And  this,  without  any  avowal  of  the 
principle  stated  above,  is  what  the  Irish 
tenant  claims.  He  knows  that  every  penny- 
piece  of  rent  which  he  pays  has  been  as  a 
rule  derived  from  a  growth  of  population  to 
which  the  landlord,  being  for  the  most  part 
an  absentee,  does  not  contribute  any  increase 
and  from  the  outlay  of  capital  and  the  ex- 
ercise of  skill,  for  which  again  no  thanks 
are  due  to  the  landowner. 


It  is  idle  to  speak  of  this  movement  as  one 
against  property.  On  the  contrarv,  it  is  a 
movement  in  favour  cf  property.  The  Irish 
land  owners  occupy  a  position  closely  anala- 
gous  to  that  of  tho  tormer  owners  of  tithe, 
and  th«ir  reduction  to  the  status  of  the  re- 
cipient of  a  rentcliarge,  if  it  can  be  shown 
to  be  expedient,  cannot  be  objected  toon 
the  ground  of  justice.  Everybody  allows 
that  the  radical  objection  to  a  tithe  oi  pro-  ^ 
duce  is,  that  it  taxes  unequal  profits  at 
equal  rates.  But  in  what  particular  does 
the  Iiisb  landowners'  rent  differ,  except  in 
form,  from  such  a  tithe,  when  the  basis  of 
an  increased  rent  is  the  improvment  effect- 
ed by  the  skill  of  the  tenant  ?  The  Irish 
farmers  claim  that  they  are  robbed  of  their 
property  under  the  forms  of  law  ;  and  they 
are  inform' '1,  torsooth,  that  the/  are  assail- 
ing the  ri„'lits  of  property  when  they  seek 
to  delend  their  own.  I  need  not  tell  you 
that  an  unjust  and  oppressive  law  is  worse 
than  violence,  because  such  a  law  demoral- 
izes the  society  for  the  sake  of  which  laws 
are  created  and  respected. 

The  demand  for  land  in  a  purely  agricul- 
tural country  is  alwnys  excessive.  A  farmer 
who  loses  his  land  becomes  at  once  a  day 
labourer  of  the  worst  paid  kind.  And,  again, 
there  is  no  occupation  from  which  a  man 
extricates  his  capital  with  greater  loss  than 
from  ordinary  arable  farming.  And  when 
the  scarcity  of  lan;l  is  enhanced  by  the  mis- 
chievous feudal  custom  of  primogeniture, 
and  the  more  mischievous  jermission  to 
settle  land  for  an  unborn  generation,  the 
natural  evil  is  incre'»sed  by  artific'al  evils. 

To  talk  in  tho  »  dst  of  this  exaggerated 
insecurity  under  which  the  property  of  the 
tenant  labours  about  the  occasional  and  ex- 
ceptional virtue  of  some  particular  land 
owner  is  sheer  impertinence.  I'here  is  a 
trick  which  En:»lish  magnates  indn  ge  in,  of 
speaking  about  improvements  which  they 
make  on  their  own  property,  as  though 
these  were  exercises  of  heroic  virtue,  and 
worthy  of  their  tenants'  heartfelt  gratitude. 
Perhaps  they  are  with  such  people,  bat  a 
builder  may  as  reasonably  put  on  nis  tomb- 
stone the  number  of  houses  which  he  bad 
constructed.  Scattered^ about  in  Ireland 
you  moy  have  a  few  improving  landowners. 
I  dare  say  there  are  parishes  in  Ireland 
where  the  Episcopalians  far  outnumber  the 
Roman  Catholics.  But  would  any  sensible 
persoii  have  ever  hinted  at  so  exceptional  a 
circumstance  as  a  reason  for  continuing  the 
Establishment  ? 

The  tc^nants  admit  that  their  condition 
has  improved,  and  that  there  has  not  been, 
on  tho  whole,  a  rise  in  rents  for  the  last 
twenty  yean.  But  they  add  that  this  is  easily 
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explained.  Up  to  these  latter  days  of  agita- 
tioQ  the  tenant  was  ground  down  pitilesalj 
to  the  lowest  margin  of  bare  subsistence. 
Besides  they  have  now  poor  rates  to  pay, 
and  vastly  increased  wages.  For  you  are 
aware  that  the  Irish  labourer,  though  far 
from  being  plentifully  paid,  is  much  better 
off  than  he  was  twenty  years  ago.  Now 
I  find  that  it  is  from  this  class  that  the  great- 
est amount  of  emigration  has  proceeded. 

It  may  be  from  an  anticipated  improve- 
ment in  their  filtered  condition,  or  from 
sympathy  with  what  they  believe  to  be  an 
Irish  cause  that  the  labourers  are  as  anxious 
for  fixity  of  tenure  as  th(.'  farmers  are.  Th" 
inhabitants  of  the  towns,  as  you  know,  are 
equally  eager  for  a  change.  They  believe 
that  the  produce  of  Irish  land  would  be 
apeedily  doubled  if  the  tenant  could  reap 
where  he  has  sown,  or  be  encouraged  to  sow 
by  securing  him  the  fruits  of  his  labour  in 
Harvest.  1  suspect  that  their  instincts  are 
rational.  I  wish  that  those  nuble  lords  who 
are  so  urgent  about  the  rights  of  property, 
meaning  by  this  the  land  owners'  rent, 
could  extend  their  sympathies  towards  pro- 
tecting the  tenants'  outlay.  I  fancy  thit 
capital  and  labour  are  more  sacred  than 
rent,  because  moio  essential  to  a  nation's 
happineis,  as  a  cause  is  more  important  than 
an  effect. 

Everybody  admits  that  the  Irish  agricul- 
turist is  dissuti'ified.  I  put  it  strongly,  but 
in  a  phrase  which  I  think  represents  little 
more  than  the  truth,  when  1  say  that  the 
whole  population  is  an  accomplice  alter  the 
fact  in  agrarian  outrage,  though  otherwise 
deliberate  crimes  against  persons  and  pro- 
perty aie  very  rare  in  Ireland.  Now,  the 
Irish  must  he  of  the  same  habit  and  feeling 
as  the  English,  or  they  must  have  perma- 
nently different  peculiarities  of  character. 
If  they  are  alike,  it  is  plain  that  they  must 
suffer  under  some  grievous  wrong,  to  which 
their  English  and  Scoich  fellow-subjects  are 
not  liable;  if  they  differ  there  is  abundant 
reason  why  aland  system,  in  spite  of  which 
the  other  two  kingdoms  grow  wealthy, 
should  be  altered  in  Ireland,  where  jt  noto- 
riously causes  disaffecti  n,  scandal  and 
bloodshed.  Now  it  is  adraitte'l  by  Lord 
Clarendon  that  the  full  exaction  of  a  land- 
lord's legal  rights  in  Ireland  is  felonious. 
What  a  pity  that  this  form  of  felony  has  been 
so  long  protected  by  the  Legislature. 

Ireland  must  tor  many  a  long  day  be 
agricultural.  It  must  be  a  country  of  small 
holdings.  But  it  must,  in  order  to  obviate 
disaffection,  obtain  fixity  or  security  of 
tenure  for  the  agricultun'st.  It  is  plain  that 
agriculture  is  depressed  when  the  only 
person  who  invests  capital  in  the  soil  is  dis- 


couraged from  such  an  investment  by  the 
uncertainty  as  to  whether  ho  may  not  be 
made  to  pay  interest  on  bis  own  capital.  It 
is  certain  that  a  country  is  misgoverned 
when  the  whole  nation  sympathises  with  the 
terrorism  which  prevents  the  landowner  from 
creating  a  famine  price  for  tue  i  se  of  land, 
especially  when  otherwise  an  Irishman  has 
an  exceptional  respect  in  his  ncighbuur's 
property.  I  confess  if  I  were  a  small, 
tentint,  at  the  caprice  of  an  agent,  I  should 
feel  little  consolation  in  hearing  that  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  has  subscribed  largely 
to  the  Lismore  Railway,  and  should  resist 
Loid  Lifford's  claims  to  thA  latent  powers  of 
the  soil,  when  I  know  that  every  latent 
power  must,  by  the  custom  of  Ireland,  be 
developed  by  me  and  my  fellows.  I  believe 
that  the  remedy  for  these  evils  must  be  gen- 
eral and  thorough.  It  is  possible,  perhaps, 
to  crush  the  manifestations  of  discontent. 
At  present  there  is  an  Irish  policeman  to 
every  423  Irishmen,  double  the  English 
proportion.  If  the  Government  appointed 
a  policeman  to  eveiy  ten  inhabitants,  it  is 
possible  that  agrarian  outrage  would  become 
so  d.tticult  as  to  be  abandoned.  But  I 
shudder  at  the  cost.  Still  more,  too,  1 
shudder  at  the  folly  of  sitting  on  the  safety 
valve.  Besides,  foriunati;!)',  you  cannot 
prosecute  an  indictment  against  a  whole 
nation.  Whatever  may  be  my  admiration 
lor  ih^  greut  landowneis,  I  should  be  loth 
to  pay  so  higlia  pi  ice  for  their  existence  aud 
supremacy. 

My  friend,  Mr.  Bright's  plan  is  rational 
and  business-like.  But,  unluckily,  its  opera- 
tion must  needs  be  partial.  I  know  nothing 
more  provoking  than  to  see  one  man 
prosper  by  accident,  and  secured  by  an  unin- 
tended partiality,  and  another,  separated 
from  him  by  an  imaginary  boundary  only, 
liable  to  all  the  caprices  and  sordid  hard- 
ships of  the  old  system.  The  Avorst  legisla- 
tion is  that  which  is  unequal.  It  is  better 
to  have  uniform  depression  than  acci- 
dental piosperity  imposed  on  a  few  by  the 
operation  ot  law.  This  reform  is  partial  in 
its  operation,  with  the  additional  disadvan- 
tage of  being  casual  in  its  incidence.  ISurely 
law  ought  to  give  equal  rights  under  equal 
conditions. 

Mr.  Mill  has  propounded  a  scheme  which 
has  the  merit  of  being  universal.  But  it  has 
a  special  demerit.  It  makes  the  state  the 
landlord,  the  present  owner  being  guaranteed 
a  fixed  rent,  for  which  the  state  is  respon- 
sible to  him,  and  which  the  state  collects 
for  him.  Now — forgive  the  absurdity  ol  my 
hypothesis — if  I  were  the  state  1  should 
like  to  have  my  debtors  well  affected  to  me. 
In  Ireland,  unhappily,  this  condition  is  want. 
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ing.  Fancy  the  state  distraining  in  Tippe- 
rnry  or  Westraeath.  It  would  require  that 
terrible  army  of  bailiffs  which  I  spoke  of 
just  now.  one  to  every  ten  of  the  population, 
in  order  to  collect  its  rents.  Before  long  I 
fear  the  Irish  rents  would  full  under  the 
head  of  contingent  sources  of  revenue,  and 
finally  dwindle  to  a.  sale  of  old  stores.  Like 
Lieu  er.imt  Saxby,  1  should  venture  feebly 
on  predicting  atmospheric  disturbance  on 
or  about  quarter-day,  should  such  an  expe- 
dient be  ad  ipted. 

I  believe  the  onljr  remedy  is  that  of  turn- 
ing the  non-occupying  1  ind&wner  into  the 
recipient  of  a  fixed  rent  charge,  payable  in 
money,  but  calculated,  to  save  changes  in 
the  value  of  money,  in  produce.  I  would 
also  put  a  treble  income  tax  on  the  absentee 
owners  of  such  a  rent  charge. 

I  knov/  that  such  a  scheme  '  denounced 
as  revolutionary.  But  all  reform,  effected 
by  peaceful  and  legal  means  though  it  be,  is 
revolutionary.  Christianity  was  the  great- 
est revolution  which  the  world  ever  saw. 
It  was  peaceful  and  is  perpetually  benefi- 
cent. Fejidalismwas  the  next  revolution  in 
magnitude.  TTw^s  and  is  anti-Christian ; 
ii  has  been  violent  and  is  perpetually  malevo- 
lent. Unhappily,  in  the  United  Kingdg^J]^ 
is  stronger  tlian  ChristianllYr 

1  cauiiot  see*"how  ttiernndowner  would  be 
wronged  if  he  were  put  into  a  position  of 
the  recipient  of  a  perpetual  rent  charge. 
He  has  done  nothing  to  the  land  which  his 
tenant  occupies,  and,  therefore,  cannot 
claim  to  be  compensated  for  capital  invested 
in  the  soil.  He  has  purchased  a  right  to 
receive  interest  on  the  money  which  his 
land  cost  him,  i.i  the  few  cases  under  which 
Irish  land  has  come  into  the  landowner's 
possession  by  barsain  and  sale.  If  his  pro- 
spective rights  are  to  be  considered,  what 
would  ensue  if,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  tiie 
legislature,  respectively,  investigated  his 
title  ? 

There  are  plenty  of  precedents  in  the 
history  of  English  legislation  for  such  an 
expedient  as  I  think  desirable,  that,  nair.ely, 
of  giving  the  tenant  a  perpetual  lease  at  a 
fixed  rent  calculated  in  agricultural  produce. 
I  have  alluded  to  one  already,  (he  Tithe 
Commutation  Act.  I  cannot  see,  setting  the 
ease  of  the  clergy  aside,  that  the  prospective 
right'  of  landowners  are  more  sacred  than 
the  prospective  rights  of  lay  improprietors. 
Again,  the  compulsory  enfranchisement  of 
copyholds  is,  from  the  landowner's  point 
of  view,  an  invasion  ot  the  rights  of 
property.  So  again  is  the  compulsory 
alienation  of  land  for  the  purpose  of  making 
railways.    Or  are  we  to  say  that  the  pros- 


perity of  a  country  is   of  less  account  than 
the  conveyance  of  passengers  and  goods  ? 

In  the  north  of  England,  especially  iu 
Lancashire,  the  custom  of  letting  lands  in 
towns  at  a  perpetual  chief  rent  is  wr  11  nigh 
universal.  Hud  this  custom  not  prevailed 
I  am  persuaded  that  Lancashire  industries 
would  never  hive  grown  to  their  present 
bigness.  Is  that  which  is  expedient  in  Lan- 
cashire inexpedient  in  Ireland  ? 

I  have  never  yet  met  an  Irish  tenant  who 
docs  not  emphatically  assert  his  willingness 
to  piiy  a  fair  rent  for  his  holding.  It  is  a 
calumny  excused  only  by  gross  ignorance 
to  say  that  he  contemplates  the  confiscation 
of  his  landlord's  rent.  He  wishes  only  to 
prevent  for  the  future  what  has  gone  on 
long  enough,  the  coiiiiscation  of  his  own 
property. 

Does'  anybody  doubt  if  8,500  persons 
possessed  all  the  food  in  Ireland,  and,  re- 
solving to  act  in  concert  were  willing  to  sell 
this  food  only  at  famine  prices,  that  the 
people  would  not  constrain  such  proprietors 
of  food  to  dispoi^e  of  it  at  some  customary 
price  ?  But  put  land  in  place  of  food,  ana 
you  have  the  relations  of  the  Irish  land- 
lords and  the  Irish  farmer,  with  this  differ 
ence,  that  all  the  value  which  the  land 
possesses  is  directly  and  indirectly  the 
tenant's  making. 

I  don't  deny  the  landlord  would  lose 
somt-thing.  He  would  be  no  longer  able  to 
drive  his  tenant  to  the  poll  to  vote  against 
his  convictions,  his  conscience,  and  his  in- 
terest. He  would  be  no  longer  able  to 
make  the  poor  farmer  the  object  of  his  ca- 
price, his  spleen,  or  his  vengeance.  He 
ivould  be  no  longer  able  to  employ  armies 
to  collect  his  rents.  He  would  not  lor  the 
future  constrain  the  people  to  adopt  violent 
means  iu  order  to  protect  their  own,  nor 
make  a  whole  nation  accomplices  after  the 
(act,  in  agrarian  murders.  But  even  in 
these  days  ©f  compensation  nobody  thinks 
of  giving  equivalents  for  losses  such  as 
these. 

It  is  said  that  fixity  of  tenure  will  drive 
the  landowner  from  the  country,  or  at  least 
annihilate  his  interest  in  his  tenantry. 
Well,  he  seldom  has  more  interest  in  them 
now  than  a  sheepmaster  has  in  the  sheep 
which  he  shears  by  deputy.  Under  existing 
circumstances  he  absents  himself  on  a  large 
scale.  Except  for  reasons  which  I  will 
refer  to  further  on,  his  absence  is  not  very 
much  deplored.  I  should  like  to  know  how 
much  of  Frish  rent  is  ptid  to  absentees.  Be^ 
sides,  I  do  not  advise  that  the  state  should 
collect  bis  rent  for  him. 

Occupation  and  ownership  should  go  to- 
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gethflr.  According  to  my  plan,  th*  tenant 
should  be  put  into  permanent  possession  at 
a  fixed  rent.  He  should  not,  as  yon  su^- 
'lestud  to  me,  be  allowed  to  subdivide  his 
holding  without  the  landlord's  consent,  but 
ho  should  be  emi)o\vered  to  transfer  it  at 
his  own  discretion.  The  introduction  of 
middlemen  should  bo  obviated  by  rccogni- 
King  the  inteiest  o'  only  two  persons,  the 
own«r  of  the  rentcharge  and  the  occupier, 
and  by  conferring  none  of  the  benefits  of 
tho  act  on  any  other  person.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  tenant  might  sell  his  hold- 
ing or  raise  money  in  c  j'orgencies  on  the 
difference  between  the  landlord's  rentcharge 
and  the  improved  value  of  tho  (arm.  Such 
advances  would  generally  be  mnde  by 
banks  constituted  for  that  purpose,  and  simi- 
lar to  tho  <'ernian  Inn  1  banks  or  a  Credit 
Foncier;  and  under  the  thrifty  habits  of  the 
Irish  farmers  the  capital  for  such  land  banks 
wculd  easily  be  raised  in  Ireland. 

It  is  a  common  habit  with  thoughtless 
writers  and  speakers  in  England  to  speak  of 
'he  Irish  farmer  as  indolent  and  unthrifty. 
No  charge  can  be  more  false.  When  tfie 
Irish  farmer  puts  on  the  appearance  of  beg- 
garliness,  be  does  so  to  defend  himself  from 
the  real  or  anticipated  rapacity  of  agent  or 
landlord.  From  what  I  have  seen,  I  am 
persuaded  he  is  as  thrifty  as  the  Belgian 
))casant,  as  acute  in  business,  as  the  typical 
Scotchman,  and  incomparably  more  enter- 
prising, whenever  enterprise  is  safe,  than 
any  farm'-rs  under  the  sun.  Of  the  latter 
fact  I  have  had  abundant  proof.  Do  your 
readers  know  anything  of  the  growing  use 
of  agricultural  machines  on  forty  acre 
farms  ? 

There  is  one  risk  which  the  landowner's 
rent-charge  would  run.  A  tenant  might 
overcrop  and  exhaust  his  land.  This  is,  of 
'jourse,  nothing  more  than  reversing  the 
process  by  which  the  fertility  of  the  land  has 
been  achieved  under  the  efforts  of  some 
previous  tenant.  But  tho  landowner  should 
be  prelected  under  such  a  settlement  as  I 
suggest  against  this  contingency.  I  would 
propose,  to  secure  Fuch  an  end,  that  there 
should  be  a  cheap  and  easy  process  by  which 
Huch  a  tenunt  might  be  summoned  before  a 
jury  of  tarn^^rs,  whoshonid,  byevidence  and 
ui'ter  view,  give  a  verdict  whether  such  a 
charge  could  be  substantiated.  If  the  charge 
be  adirmed  by  such  a  j  iry  tho  tenant's  hold- 
ing should  be  put  up  to  auction. 

But  the  offence  would  bo  rare,  as  well  as 
the  remedy  easy.  Ireland  is  an  agricultural 
country  in  which  an  unsuccessful  farmer 
becomes  a  farm  labourer.  The  risk  of  such 
a  downfall  would  be  a  very  general  preven- 
tive against  the  misuse  ot  land,  and  public 


opinion  wonld  efSciently  and  speedily  pro- 
tect tho  landowner  against  such  contingen- 
cies as  I  refer  to.  Th<)  remedy  should  bo 
before  him,  but  he  should  ho  bound  to  use  it 
just  as  an  owner  of  houses  is  necessitated  to 
protect  himself  against  dilapidation  or  waste 
on  the  part  of  his  tenants. 

The  right  to  minerals  should  be  secured 
to  the  landowner.  He  should  be  at  liberty 
to  enter  on  tho  land  m  order  to  dig  tnem  on 
making  compensation  to  the  tenai  t  for  the 
injury  which  entry  and  digging  might  inflict. 
He  should  al-o  be  able  to  enter  on  and  inspect 
laud  at  pleasure,  but  he  should  be  disabled 
from  reserving  game. 

If  a  tenant  quits  his  occupation  by  selling 
it  tho  landowner  should  have  a  ri,'ht  of 
prescription  at  r.  small  per  centa^e  above 
the  highest  bid.  But  unless  the  landowner 
occupies  the  land  himself  ho  must  be  bound 
to  re-let  it  at  the  old  valuation.  Of  course, 
in  such  a  case,  he  will  get  a  further  sum 
fron  the  incoming  tenant,  tho  difference, 
namely,  betwfien  thu  old  and  the  new  value, 
in  case  new  value  has  accrued. 

All  tenures  should  be  registered,  trans- 
ferred, and  entered  in  a  land  book.  This 
should  be  open  to  public  inspection  on  the 
payment  of  a  small  search  fee.  Duplicates 
of  these  registers  should  be  kept  in  the  oh  ef 
town  of  each  county.  No  title  shjuld  be 
complete  until  it  is  registered. 

Facilities  should  be  given  lor  purchasing 
the  rent  charge  should  the  landownc  bo 
willing  to  sell.  But  if  such  a  purchaser 
ceases  to  occupy,  ho  should,  as  before,  be 
bound  to  re-let  on  the  old  valuation,  pur- 
chases of  such  a  rent-charge  to  be  completed 
only  by  registration. 

'J  here  are  two  processes  by  which  tho 
first  valuation  could  be  effected.  One,  and 
the  simplest,  is  to  take  the  customary  rent 
for  the  last  live  years,  provision  being  made 
for  meeting  the  exceptional  case  ofexpirng 
lease?.  The  obvious  objection  to  this  plan 
is  that  it  puts  an  exacting  and  a  generous 
landown,3r  on  the  same  footing,  stereotyping 
the  rent  of  each  by  the  same  act.  You, 
who  know  Irish  land  and  Irish  landowners 
better  than  T  do,  can  tell  whether  this  be  a 
substantial  difficulty.  The  other  process  is 
that  of  a  valuation.  To  E  iglish  minds  the 
latter  is  the  most  obvious  and  equitable. 
But  if  the  former  plan  be  adopted  landlord 
or  tenant  should  be  at  liberty  to  demand  a 
valuation,  the  cost  of  such  valuation  being 
defrayed  by  the  party  demanding  if. 

I  said  above  that  absentees  should  be 
made  to  pay  a  triple  i  come  tax.  I  dare 
say  that  in  many  cases  the  landowner's 
room  is  better  than  his  company.  But  the 
effect  of  transmitting  rents  to  an  absentee 
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proprietor  is  exactly  the  tame  oa  that  of 
paying  a  tribute.  No  one  doubts  that  a 
country  which  pays  a  tribute  i*  so  raucli  tho 
worse  off.  Thus  Lord  Hertford  is  said  to 
take  XGOgOOO  a  year  from  Ulster.  His  rents 
are  collecieii  und  his  property  secured, 
practically  at  the  public  cost.  He  spends, 
and  has  for  many  years  spent,  the  proceeds 
in  France. 

These  rents  are  transmitted  by  the  sale  of 
produ  e.  Suoh  a  transmission,  being  equi- 
poised by  no  counter  importation,  aids  in 
creutiu,!^  ui\  adverse  balance  against  Ireland, 
which  is  recovered  by  disposing  of  Irish 
produce  on  less  favourable  terms,  in  just 
the  same  way,  as  in  a  country's  trade  the 
liquidution  of  an  adverse  balance  must  be 
effected  by  forcing  the  sale  of  commodi- 
ties. 

Tho  sugar  colonies  of  the  West  Indies 
have,  I  am  informed,  adopted  the  practice 
of  levying  a  tax  on  absentees.  The  pro- 
ceeds of  such  a  tax  should  go  to  the  county 
cess,  for  as  the  oHect  of  transmitting  rent  to 
libsentees  is  to  depress  tho  price  of  comTio- 
dities.  the  rectification  of  such  aloss  should 
1>e  devoted  to  increasing  the  facilities  of 
transit. 

I  have  ttlroad)'  written  you  a  very  Ion? 
and,  I  fear,  discursive  letter.  But  it  is  im- 
possible to  do  justii-e  to  this  topic  in  anv 
sinirle  communication.  I  cannot,  however, 
bnt  be  reminded  that  it  was  in  Ireland  that 
the  ada^e  "property  ha?  its  duties  as  well 
as  its  rii^hts"  was  first  announced.  Hitherto 
the  rights  have  been  dwe't  on  exclusively, 
and  the  duties  ignored.  As  a  consequence, 
there  ii  a  difference  between  landlord  and 
tenant  in  your  country  which  centuries  will 
not  reconcile  under  the  prest'ut  system, 
while  the  condition  of  things  imperatively 
demand  a  settlement,  I  am  persuaded  that 
no  settlement  will  be  effectual  or  lastinj^  un- 
less it  is  of  the  kind  which  I  have  sketched, 
that  the  nootier  the  attempt  is  made  the 
better,  and  that  you  and  your  collea,'ues,  if 
you  press  the  matter  steadily  and  temperately 
will  not  only  do  great  service  to  your  own 
cou'itrymen,  but  neal  a  scandal  which  dis- 
graces the  government  of  the  greatest  na- 
tion upon  earth,  and  hindeis  the  perfect 
union  of  two  races  -which  must  have  a 
common  destiny,  and  ought  to  live  in  per- 
fect amit^ 

You  can  mu'ic  any  use  you  please  of  my 
letter,  and  believe  me  to  be,  my  dear  Sir, 
"ray,  yours  faithfully, 

'  Jahics  E.  Thorold  Rogers. 


John  G 


to  thg  editor  of  the  freeman. 
Bin  —While  the  public  mind  is  agitated 
in  the  Laud  Question  itnd  the  colnmnB  of 


the  press  team  with  theories  advanced  there' 
in  by  parties  interested  in  the  settlement,  it 
is  a  relief  to  the  mind  to  turn  from  the  many 
visionary  and  iinpiacticaldo  ones  to  tho 
simplo  but  flTectivc  machinery,  by  which 
Lord  Granard  with  the  clcarticdb  equal  to  a 
mathematical  demonstration,  proposes  to 
solve  the  question  of  Tenant  Right.  It  can- 
not bo  denied  that  fixity  of  tenure  is  the 
desidcration  loncj  .and  anxiously  sought  for 
by  the  Irish  tenant,  and  without  which,  al- 
though he  may  contrive  to  rear  a  large 
family  and  pay  his  rent,  yet  with  the  uncer- 
tainty that  at  any  moment  ho  may  be 
turned  out  on  the  roads'de  darkening  tho 
prospects  before  him,  is  it  any  wonder  that 
the  energies  of  a  family  which,  under  the 
happier  circumstances  of  security  of  tenure, 
would  be  entirely  chjvoted  to  the  cultivation 
and  improvera'nt  of  their  farm,  should 
languish  and  produce  that  acerbity  and  dis- 
content so  much  deplored  by  all.  Lord 
Granard  supplies  a  remedy  for  this,  for  he 
would  legal  ze  by  Act  of  Parliament  for  the 
whole  of  .'rolandj^g  custom  v.  '^^  in  Ulster 
alone  has  the  foi-ceot  law.  1  bus  (the  ten- 
ant) would  remain  in  unuis'urbed  possession 
as  long  as  he  pays  his  rent,  and  at  the  same 
time  has  the  privilejfB  nf  sn[ljnjT  l]''«  j[2f»^ 
will.  I  would  supplement  his  lordship's  sug^ 
seslion  by  proposing  that  the  landlord  and 
tenant  should  appoint  a  valuator  to  value 
tho  farm  to  be  lot,  an'i  should  there  be  any 
difference  between  them,  that  i\  mutually 
appointed  abitrator  should  decide-.  That 
the  tenant  gets  twenty-one  years  lease  on 
entering  the  farm  ;  that  it  be  rc-valued  every 
seven  years  uniil  tho  lease  expires,  ond, 
should  ihi  land  be  improved  in  value  t'.at 
the  tenant  be  credited  with  the  amount  of 
his  improvement  .at  the  end  of  each  seven 
years ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  deterior- 
ated, that  he  b)  debited  with  the  deciense. 
This  rule  holds  good  in  Prussia,  and,  I  be- 
lieve, has  the  most  beneficial  effect  in  siima- 
lating  the  industry  of  tlie  people,  while  it 
also  preserves  the  rights  of  the  landlords. 
I  myself  as  a  r  ropriotor  have  always  acted 
on  this  principle  and  have  found  it  satisfac- 
tory to  m}  self  and  my  tenants. 
Yours  truly, 

John  T.  Daws,  J. P. 
Curreen,  County  Longford,  Gth  Sept.  1869. 


TO    TUB    EPITOR    OP    THE   FREEMAN. 

Carrick  on-Suir,  4th  Sep.,  1669. 
Dear  Sir — Your  Church  Commis'.ion, 
that  cl  fared  the  way  for  religious  equality, 
entitles  you  to  the  gratitude  of  every  Irish- 
man who  prefers  country  to  faction,  and 
your  advocacy  of  tenant-right  induces  me  tQ 
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ask  your  permission   to   invite  through  the 
columns  of  the  FrLi.!:av  criticism  and  sag- 

ffestions  on  the  following  plan  of  tenant  and 
abnur  right : — 

First — The  ballot  is  indispensable  to  re- 
move tho  fruitful  source  of  discord  between 
landlord  und  tenant,  m  it  is  the  right 
of  every  man  to  exercise  the  franchise 
independent  of  dictation  from  landlord  or 
cleric. 

Second —  Compensation  lor  improve- 
ments, which  in  itself  is  enuivaldnt  to  fixity 
of  tenure,  as  few  landlorcis  could  afford  to 
gratify  n  more  whim  by  ejecting  where  he 
should  niukc  compensation  for  valuable  im- 
provements ;  but  no  landlord  should  be 
obliged  to  keep  a  cantankerous  or  disagree- 
able tenant  when  ho  could  get  rid  of  him 
without  injustice. 

Third — Tho  landlord  should  pay  half  the 
county  tax,  »is  lu  does  tho  poors' rate,  and 
for  this  reason,  that  the  tenant  could  not 
make  lu  much  rent  fur  him  where  the 
facilities  afforded  by  cour.ty  works  are 
wanted. 

Fourth — Tho  tenant  should  bo  obliged  to 
have  ona  labourers'  cotlaj,'e  for  over}  fifty 
acres  after  the  first  fifty  his  fHim  may  con- 
tain, to  supply  labour  for  tillage,  and  in 
case  of  grass  farms  to  keep  fences  in  order 
and  land  clean  ot  weeds,  and  to  afford  a 
home  and  moans  of  living  to  the  peasantry 
of  the  country,  the  rent  of  cottnges  to  vary 
from  Is.  per  week  in  proportion  lo  size  of 
garden  attached. 

Fifth — That  occupiers  of  fifty  acres  and 
upwards  shall  be  bound  to  find  employment 
either  on  his  own  farm  or  elsewhere,  within 
reasonable  distiinco  for  the  labourers  on  his 
land,  at  rates  of  wages  t-j  be  reirulated 
periodically  by  boards  ;.f  guardians  by  the 
price  of  food,  and  that  labourers  who  refuse 
to  work  on  these  terms  or  otherwise  gives 
trouble  to  th^ir  employers  shall  be  liable  to 
removal  on  one  month's  notice  to  quit. 

Sixth — That  the  tenant  shall  have  a  right 
to  the  increased  value  of  such  timber  trees 
as  happened  to  be  on  the  land,  and  the 
absolute  ownership  of  all  that  may  have 
grown  or  been  planted  during  his  tenure, 
the  landlord,  however,  having  option  to 
prevent  them  being  cut  by  paying  compen- 
sation. 

Seventh — Leases  to  bo  a  matter  of  agree- 
ment between  parties  desiring  them,  but  no 
Ballycohey  clauses  to  be  admitted. 

Such  a  plan  as  the  foregoing,  without 
encroaching  on  the  rights  of  property,  seems 
to  me  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  just  demands 
of  the  tenantry,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
rescue  the  labourers  from  the  demoralising 
influences  of  cities  and  towns  by  affording 


th<^m  homes  and  employment  in  the  country. 
— I  remain,Sir,  with  much  e8teem,your  most 
obedient  servant, 

Joseph  M.  Rivera. 


If  there  is  wisdom  in  the  multitude  of 
councillors,  the  Cabinet  must  be  allowed  to 
possess  singular  advantages  in  deliberating 
on  the  Irish  Land  Question.  This  question, 
like  many  others,  has  been  far  longerbefore 
Parliament  than  is  commonly  supposed, 
though  it  is  only  within  the  last  f-iw  years 
that  public  attention  'las  been  fairly  brought 
to  bear  on  it.  Mr.  SnAUMAK  Cuawf«r»'8 
first  'J'enant  Right  Bill  dates  so  far  back  as 
1835  ;  in  1845  the  whole  relation  of  land- 
lord and  tenant  was  exhaustively  treated  in 
the  report  of  tho  Dkvon  C(>mmi.^sion  ;  in 
1852  a  very  comprehensive  Hill  was  brought 
in  by  Sir  Joskph  Napikr  on  behalf  of 
Lord  Dkrby's  Ministry  ;  in  18(>0  another 
Bill,  purporting  to  be  a  permanent  settle- 
ment, was  introduced  by  Mr.  Cakdweli,, 
and  actually  became  law ;  in  1806  and  1S67 
Bills  modifying  this  settlement  were  framed 
and  advocated  in  vain  by  Mr.  Fortescue 
and  Lord  Mayo.  These,  indeed,  are  the 
more  prominent  landmarks  in  the  Pailia- 
mentary  history  of  Tenant  Right.  Sir  J ouK 
Gray  lately  stated  at  Manchester  that  "  no 
"  fewer  than  twenty  Bills  had  been  inlro- 
"  duced  into  Parliament  for  the  purpose  of 
"  trying  to  'io  justice  to  Ireland,  all  of  which 
"  were  based  on  the  principle  of  compensa- 
''  tion  to  tho  tenant," — a  principle  which 
ho  represents  to  be  inadequate  ana  obsolete. 
This  description  is  not  altogether  correct, 
inasmuch  as  tho  compensation  clauses,  in 
some  at  least  of  these  measures,  were  meant 
to  act  as  a  lever  whereby  tenants  might  de- 
rive greater  security  of  tenure.  At  all 
events,  they  are  evidence  of  the  immense 
labour  expended  on  the  question  even  before 
it  became  popularized.  During  the  present 
year,  howevc",  it  has  made  greater  progress, 
and  has  been  more  practicaliv  studied  than 
in  the  whole  previous  generation.  The 
liteiiiture  of  the  subject  is  already  enormous 
and  daily  increasing,  nor  would  it  be  easy 
to  estimate  the  number  of  intelligent  Eng- 
lish travellers  who  have  visited  Ireland 
during  the  past  summer  and  returned  with 
improvised  Land  Bills  in  their  pockeis.  Since 
every  idea  that  human  ingenuity  can  devise 
has  already  found  its  exponent,  we  cannot 
expect,  and  still  Itss  do  we  desire,  origina- 
lity of  conception  from  the  Government. 
It  is  morally  certain  that  some  one  out  of 
the  numerous  designs  now  before  the  world 
will  prove  to  have  anticipated  that  which 
may  be  matured  by  the  Cabinet,  and  it  is 
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probable  that  many  amateurs  will  claim  the 
credit  of  prior  invention.  For  our  own 
part  wo  attach  less  importance  to  any  the- 
ory, and  more  to  a  careful  manipulation  of 
details,  than  most  of  those  who  are  now 
prescribiug  for  Ireland.  It  is  chiefly  by 
reason  of  defects  in  its  machinery  that  Mr. 
Cardweu.'s  Act  has  remained  almost  a  dead 
letter,  and  the  most  sweeping  provisions 
against  oppressive  "  landlordism  "  would  be 
ineffective  if  no  lenant  could  put  them  in 
force  without  trouble  or  expense.  At  the 
same  time,  no  Bill  can  bo  successful  which 
is  not  the  expres«ic;i  of  principko  definite 
as  well  as  sound,  and  it  is  no  longer  prema- 
ture to  enquire  what  principles  are  likely  to 
be  adopted  by  the  Government  as  the  foun- 
dation of  their  scheme. 

T  iiore  are  four  he.ids  under  which  it  is 
possible  to  group  all  the  proposed  solutions 
of  tbo  Irish  Land  Question.  'J'hree  of  these 
embrace  the  various  plans  for  regulating  the 
conditions  of  tenancy,  while  the  fourth 
embraces  those  for  abolishing  tenancy,  more 
or  less  gradually,and  substituting  proprietor- 
ship. The  readiest  and,  perhaps,  the  most 
business-like  solution  would  be  a  complete 
revision  of  the  existing  law,  with  a  view  to 
encourage  written  agreements  and  all  other 
arrangements  conducive  to  good  cultivation, 
on  the  basis  of  vohmtary  contract.  A  Bill 
drawn  up  with  ihis  aim  would,  of  course, 
guarantee    tenants    compensation   tor    im- 

{)rovements  hereafter  to  be  made  with  the 
andlord's  consent ;  it  might  even  guarantee 
retrospective  compensation  for  past  improve- 
ments made  under  similar  sanction.  Still, 
it  would  not  give  any  securi'y  of  tenure, 
except  indirectly,  by  making  it  ruinous  for 
the  grasping  landlord  to  evict,  since  he 
would  have  to  pay  a  lump  sum,  in  addition 
to  all  the  loss  incident  to  changes  of  tenants 
and  possible  litigation.  'J'he  next  mode  of 
dealing  with  the  question  is  that  which  pro- 
ceeds by  extinguishing  tenancies-at-will, 
universally  or  generally,  and  converting 
Irish  farmers  into  leaseholders,  whether  by 
Act  of  Parliament  or  by  some  gentler  and 
less  summary  method.  The  most  familiar, 
but  not  the  most  equitable,  form  of  this  solu- 
tion is  Mr.  Butt's  proposal,  the  effect  of 
which,  as  explained  by  himser,  is  "  to  con- 
"  vert  the  tevmre  of  every  occupier  of  an 
"agricultural  tenement  into  a  lease  for 
"sixty-three  ycrrs,  fixing  the  rent  to  be 
"puid  by  a  valuation."  Between  such  a 
proposal  and  provisioub,  however  stringent, 
for  making  it  a  landlord's  interest  to  grant 
leases  there  are,  of  ccurse,  infinite  degrees  ; 
but  there  is  one  fepture  common  to  all,  and 
tbat  is  the  clear  definition  in  a  statute,  or 
vritten  instrument,  of  tenants'  rights  and 


liabilities.  Moreover,  even  Mr.  Butt  con- 
templates making  the  lease  forfeitable  on  a 
breach  of  certain  specified  conditions,  and 
the  rent  variable  during  its  currency  with 
the  price  of  agricultural  produce.  Mr.  Mill, 
on  the  other  hand,  whose  plan  is  scarcely 
in  pari  materia  with  any  other,  would  cut 
the  knot  by  paying  off  the  landlords  and 
virtually  commuting  the  rent  into  a  State 
tax  of  fixed  amount.  In  short,  Mr.  Mill's 
remedy  for  Ireland  is  perpetuity  of  tenure, 
nominally  conditional  on  the  fulfilment  of 
duties  like  those  admitted  by  Mr.  Bctt, 
who  now  seems  to  have  abandoned  his 
former  notion  of  compulsory  sixty-three 
years'  leases  for  this  still  more  extreme 
claim  of  Tenant  Hight.  Distinct  from  both 
these  solutions  is  that  which  purports  to  re- 
concile the  general  custom  with  the  law  of 
Irish  tenancy,  whether  by  erecting  the 
Ulster  system  into  a  normal  standard  all 
over  Ireland,  or  by  enabling  all  local  cus- 
toms to  be  pleaded  as  such  by  tenants  in 
courts  of  law.  This  last  mode  of  settling 
the  matter  would  disturb  the  existing  state 
of  things  less  than  any  other,  would  dis- 
pense with  the  necessity  of  insisting  on 
written  contracts,  and  would  otherwise  save 
the  Legislature  a  vast  deal  of  trouble  ;  but 
it  would  inevitably  open  an  iuterminable 
series  of  legal  proceedings,  and  leave  ten- 
ants in  some  parts  of  the  country  without 
protection.  The  fourth  solution  is  typified 
by  the  well-known  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Bright,  derived  from  the  experience  of 
Prussia.  This  obviously  stands  altogether 
by  itself,  being  essentially  permissive  in  its 
nature,  applical)le  only  where  landbrds  are 
disposed  to  sell,  and  beneficial  only  to  farm- 
ers who  can  afford  to  pay  a  largely  increased 
rent  for  twenty  or  thirty  years. 

We  have  before  pointed  out  the  direction 
from  which  it  appears  likely  that  Mr.  Glao- 
3T0NE  and  his  colleagues  will  appioach  the 
question.  We  may  now  add  that  wc  shall 
be  gieatly  surprised  if  any  single  one  of  the 
tour  principles  above  indicated  should  be 
embodied  exclusively  in  the  Government 
Bill.  These  principles,  in  fact,  are  not  al- 
ternatives, but  to  some  extent  supplemen- 
tary to  each  other.  It  would  be  even  pos- 
sible to  combine  them  all  in  the  same  Bill, 
so  that  each  should  be  allowed  to  operate  in 
the  cases  to  which  it  might  be  suited.  We 
have  no  difficilty,  however,  in  selecting 
that  which  ought  to  govern  the  rest,  and 
this,  we  venture  to  predict,  will  be  the  key- 
stone of  any  settlement  which  Mr.  Gi.aii- 
STONE  may  recommend  to  Parliament.  The 
radical  source  of  agrarian  discontent  and 
outrage  in  Ireland  is,  and  has  been  for  time 
immemorial,  not  so  much  rack-rent  as  un- 
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certainty  of  tenure.  The  cure  for  uncer- 
tainty of  tenure  is  legpl  -.rnrity  of  tenure  ; 
and  legal  security  o*"  *•  nur"  means  leases  in 
one  form  or  another.  '  b  ,•  main  object  of 
the  Government  Land  Bill,  therefore,  will 
probably  be  the  extension  of  leases,  or  the 
equivalent  of  leases,  to  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  Irish  tenants.  The  means  employed 
for  affecting'  liils  object  will,  no  doubt,  be 
various,  and  mostly  indirect,  but  it  may  be 
nacessary  to  reserve  a  power  in  the  last  re- 
sort to  do  that  on  behalf  of  a  bad  landlord 
which  a  good  landlord  would  do  for  himself. 
For  the  exercise  of  any  such  power,  as  well 
as  to  superintend  the  process  of  transition, 
a  strone:  Commission  or  Board,  armed  with 
a  large  discretion,  would  have  to  be  estab- 
lished. It  happens  that  Ireland  possesses  in 
the  Landed  Estates  Court  and  the  Board  ol 
Works  two  institutions  which  afford,  at  least, 
useful  precedents  for  the  official  control  of 
dealings  with  land.  In  estimating  the  ex- 
tent of  intcrfererce  that  would  be  required, 
it  must  always  be  remembered  that  in  a  great 
majority  of  cases  the  existing  lelations  of 
landlord  and  tenant  arc  satisfactory  in  all  re- 
spects but  one.  The  tenant  is  almost  sure  that 
ho  will  never  be  turned  out,  except  for  obsti- 
nate non-payment  of  rent,  and  that  his  rent 
will  never  be  unfairly  raised  ;  but  he  cannot 
be  quite  sure,  for  the  kiiidest  landlord  may 
be  succeeded  by  a  tyrannical  heir,  or  sell  to 
a  rapacious  purchaser.  The  problem  is  to 
give  him,  and  still  more  to  give  his  less  for- 
tunate neighbour,  this  certainty,  without  re- 
ducinc^:  the  landlord  to  a  mortgagee  or  rent 
charger.  To  despair  of  this  problem  would, 
indeed,  be  unworthy  of  statesmanship,  nor 
do  we  see  any  difficulty  to  be  encountered 
equal  to  those  overcome  last  Session  by  the 
Reformed  Parliament.  It  is  idle  to  say  that 
nothing  but  confiscation  will  satisfy  the 
Fenians.  It  is  not  our  business  to  satisfy 
the  Fenians,  and  they  would  assuredly  not 
be  satisfied  if  Ireland  were  confiscated 
twice  over.  Our  business  is  simply  to  do 
justice  between  two  classes,  constituting  the 
very  bone  and  sinew  of  Ireland,  whose  in- 
terests are  really  identical,  and,  in  doing 
justice,  to  extirpate  the  most  ancient  root 
of  Irish  wrongs.  We  must,  however,  bear 
in  mind  two  opposite  sources  of  error.  It 
would  bo  wiser,  on  the  one  hand,  not  to 
meddle  with  i\v^  Land  Question  at  all  unless 
we  ccn  hope  eil'ectually  to  quiet  the  minds 
of  the  present  generation  of  tenants  :  it 
would  bo  very  short-sighted,  on  the  other 
hand;  to  Hacrifico  the  peace  of  the  next 
generation.  Ireland  wants  rest  from  agita 
tion  above  all,  but  wo  must  not  purrbaso  a 
short-lived  rest  from  agitation  by  concessions 
pregnant  with  the  germs  of  anarchy.    In 


closing  accounts  with  the  past  it  may  be  just 
and  necessary  to  recognize  prescriptive 
rights  of  doubtful  origin  ;  but  it  cannot  be 
just  or  necessary  to  foster  the  growth  of 
similar  rights  in  future. 

It  augurs  well  for  the  solution  of  the 
Irish  Land  Question  that  its  true  nature  is 
more  and  more  realized  throughout  Great 
Britain.  Here  and  there  a  sceptic  may  be 
found  who  either  denies  the  very  existence 
of  an  Irish  Land  Question  in  any  legitimate 
sense,  or  insists  that  it  canrot  be  solved  ex- 
cept by  injustice.  Such,  however,  is  not 
the  general  temper  of  men  who  have  fairly 
investigated  the  facts,  and  educated  opinion 
has  advanced  far  beyond  the  off-hand  dictum 
that  "tenant-right  is  nothing  but  landlord 
wrong."  So  great,  indeed,  has  been  this 
progress  as  to  suggest  the  new  danger  of  a 
premature  decision  on  vhe  proper  basis  of 
an  Irish  Land  Bill.  Now,  it  is  due  to  the 
Government,  responsible  as  they  are  for  a 
work  of  legislation  which  no  private  member 
could  attempt,  that  wo  shoi.ld  at  least  sus- 
pend our  judgment  till  we  know  what  prin- 
ciples they  arc  prepared  to  adopt  for  their 
guidance.  In  the  meantime,  detailed 
schemes,  pui,  forth  by  individuals  of  compe- 
tent authority,  may  be  of  coasiderable  value 
iuj  sounding  and  lighting  the  channel,  beset 
with  rocks  and  shoals,  through  which  the 
Legistature  must  steer  its  course  rext  Ses- 
sion. Of  these  schemes,  that  which  has 
just  been  published  by  Mr.  James  Caird  de- 
serves special  attention,  not  only  because  it 
is  eminently  moderate  and  practical,  but 
also  because  few  writers  combine  in  an  equal 
degree  the  qualificatiou.s  necessary  for  eluci- 
dating the  subject.  No  one  ignorant  of 
agriculture  has  a  right  to  express  any  confi- 
dent opinion  on  one  very  import'\nt  branch 
of  it — the  comparative  merits  of  small  and 
large  holdings,  of  tenancy  under  lease  and 
tenancy  at  will,  of  improvements  executed 
by  landlords  and  improvements  executed  by 
tenants,  in  extracting  the  utmost  amount  of 
produce  from  the  soil.  No  one  who  visits 
Ireland  for  the  first  time  in  1869  can  form 
any  trustworthy  idea  of  the  extent  to  v.hich 
causes  of  recent  origin,  such  as  the  potato 
famine,  emigration,  and  education,  may 
have  opeiated  in  bringing  about  its  [U'esent 
agraiiau  condition.  In  both  these  respects 
Mr.  Cairo  is  a  highly-qualified  witness,  and 
we  observe  with  satisfaction  that  his  general 
conclusions  support  the  inferences  to  be 
drawn  from  the  letters  of  our  own  Corre- 
spondent. 

It  is  often  stated,  and  truly  stated,  that  a 
very  marked  improvement  has  been  wrought 
among  the  Irish  peasantry  during  the  last 
twenty  years.     Mr.  Caiuu  recognises  this 
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but  his  testimonj  as  to  its  cause  is  not  very 
encourajring.        "Tho    people   are    better 
"clothed,  better  housed,  ana  better  fed,  not 
"because  the  produce   of  the  ground  has 
"  been  materially  increased,  but  because  it 
«  has  become  of  more  value,  and  is  divided 
"among  two-thirds  of  those  who  shared  it 
"then  (in  1849').      Most  of  the  wet  land  is 
"  still  undrainea.      The  broken,  worn,  and 
"  gapped  fences  remain  too  much  as  before. 
"Except  in    Ulster  and  the   Eastern  sea- 
"  board  of  the  country  there  is  littlo  appear- 
"ance  of  any  investment  of  capital  m  culti- 
"vation.     What  the  ground  will  yield  from 
"  year  to  year  at  the  least  cost  of  time,  la- 
"  bour,  and  money  is  taken  from  it.    •    •    • 
"There  is  no  confidonco  between  classes; 
"  people  are  living  from   hand  to  mouth, 
"  landlords  drawing  their  rents    with   the 
"  least  outlay  in  their  power,   and  tenants 
"  tilling  their  land  after  the  same  pattern." 
It  is  right  to  point  out  that  much   of  this 
penny-wisdom  on  both  sides-ltTay  be,  and 
doubtless  is,  due  to  what  Mr.  Caird  himself 
elsewhere  describes  as  a  "universal  feeling 
"  of  expectation"  tlint  some  great  alteration 
in  the  Land  system  of  Ireland  is  about  to  be 
made.     It  is  also  light  to  note  on  the  favour- 
able  side    of  the  account  the    fact    that 
"the  lanillords'   rents  are   well  paid,  the 
"tenant  farmers   are  prosperous,   the    la- 
"  bourers  never  had  higner  wages,"  and.  we 
may  add,   that  land  is  oy  no  means  depreci- 
ated in  marke*'  price,  while  numbers  of  small 
farmers  are  eager  to  increase  their  holdings. 
Still,  Mr.  Caird  maintains  in  opposition  to 
the  prevailing  opinion,  that  Ireland  has  not 
made  anything   like  such  great  strides  ia 
agriculture  since  the  famine  *as  have  been 
made   by  England  and   Scotland,  and  his 
evidence  carries  with  it  considerable  weight. 
It  is  obvious  thiit,  if  thia  view  be  accepted 
as  arcurate  on  the  whole,    it    materially 
strengthens  the  political  and  social  arrange- 
ments for  a  new  law  of  Land  Tenure  m 
Ireland.      Even  if  the  existing  system  were 
ever  so  productive  of  mere  wealth,  it  would 
be  a  question  whether  it  ought  to  be  upheld 
in  its  integrity  at  the  cost  of  a  permanent 
antagonism  between  landlord  and  tenant. 
But  if  it  can  be  shown  independently  to  yield 
a  poor  economical  result,    the  case  in  its 
ftivour  becomes  proportionably  weaker.  Mr. 
Caird,    however,    ropommends  no  organic 
change.   Ho  proposes  five  principal  reforms, 
none  of  which  involves  the  use  otdirectcow- 
pulsion.    In  the  first  place  he  would  reverse 
the  presumption  of  law  which  declares  build- 
ings and  other  permnnent  improvements  to 
be  the  property  of  the  landlord,  without  any 
liability  to  . compensation.      Secondly,  he 
would  modify  the  presumption  of  law  which 


declares  a  tenancy  at  will  equivalent  to  a 
yearly  tenancy  in  the  absence  of  express 
agreement,  and  would  secure  a  tenant  holding 
without  lease  in  the  possession  of  his  land 
for  a  term  long  enough  for  a  proper  course 
of  husbandry.  Thirdly,  he  would  encourage 
leases  for  twenty  years  at  least,  not  only  by 
making  them  a  bar  to  claims  for  compensa- 
tion, but  also  by  making  them  a  necessary 
condition  of  the  Government  loans  for  land 
improvement.  Fourthly,  he  would  extend 
the  leasing  powers  af  life  tenants  and  trus- 
tees. Fifthly,  though  he  would  give  legal 
validity  to  existing  claims  under  Ulster 
tenant-right,  he  would  provide  for  their 
gradual  extinction  by  the  voluntary  substitu- 
tion of  leases,  or  the  payment  of  tho  capital 
sum.  Like  all  who  have  faced  the  difficulties 
of  a  Land  settlement  on  so  large  a  scale,  he 
contemplates  the  creation  of  a  new  court  or 
commission,  and  he  attaches,  moreover, 
great  importance  to  Mr.  Bright's  scheme 
for  the  conversion  of  occupiers  into  owners 
by  discriminating  assistance  from  the 
State. 

We  shall  not  here  enter  upon  any  de- 
tailed examination  of  this  programme,  espe- 
cially as  most  of  its  articles  are  already 
familiar  to  our  readers.  Its  most  distinctive 
feature,  and  that  upon  which  its  author 
chiedy  insists,  ia  the  superiority  of  leases 
over  customary  rights  of  occupation — that 
is,  of  a  tenant  right  by  contract  over  a  tenant- 
right  by  prescription — as  the  groundwork  of 
a  settlement  which  must  cover  all  Ireland. 
So  far  we  can  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Caird, 
whose  judicious  remarks  on  Uktc"  tenant- 
right  are  perhaps  the  most  instructive  part 
Of  his  pamphlet.  A  custom  which  has  appa- 
rently placed  Ulster  above  all  the  other 
provinces  in  agricultural  wealth,  civilization, 
and  good  order  is  entitled  to  the  greatest 
respect,  b,nd  the  study  of  it  offers  a  most 
valuable  clue  for  penetrating  the  labjrinth 
of  the  Land  Question.  Beyond  this  we  are 
not  prepared  to  advocate  recourse  to  it,  and 
we  helieve  that  any  legislative  attempt  to 
stereotype  it  must  end  in  failure.  The  his- 
tory of  Ulster  tenant-right  cannot  be  traced 
back  with  certainty  for  above  thrje  or  four 
generations ;  it  has  never  taken  root,  or  it 
has  been  uprooted,  on  many  estates  in 
Ulster  itself;  and  the  circumstances  of 
Ulster,  apart  from  tenant-right,  differ  essen- 
tially from  those  of  the  South.  F  :  n  in 
Ulster  the  custom  is  often  grossly  abused  by 
grasping  tenants  selling  the  very  forbearance 
and  Kindness  of  landlords  at  a  profit,  and  by 
grasping  landlords  squeezing  out  the  value 
of  a  goodwill,  purchasei  with  their  own 
sanction,  through  a  conitant  advance  of 
rent.    At  this  very  moment  an  agitation 
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against  the  latter  of  these  abuses  is  being 
carried  on  in  Ulster,  and  meetings  are 
being  held  to  demand  legal  protection  foi 
claims  hitherto  secured  by  custom  alone. 
Ulster  tenant-right,  in  fact,  if  it  means  any- 
thing, means  fixity  of  tenure  without  fixity 
of  rent,  and  it  depends  for  its  efficacy  upon 
the  disposition  of  landlords  and  the  competi- 
tion for  land.  As  compared  with  a  system 
of  tenancy  at  will,  it  possesses  great  advan- 
tages, notwithstanding  the  objection  that  it 
strips  an  incoming  tenant  of  his  capital  ;  but, 
as  compared  with  an  equitable  system  of 
leases,  it  possesses  no  advantage,  except 
that  it  is  established  in  certam  districts. 
Whatever  scheme  may  be  adopted  should 
contain,  on  that  ground,  a  saving  clause  for 
Ulster  tenant-rights:  but  it  must  not  propa- 
gate in  other  provinces  the  characteristic 
vice  of  Ulster  tenant-right — that  it  mulcts 
the  good  landlord  unduly,  and  gives  the  bad 
landlord  an  unfair  hold  on  his  tenant.  The 
policy  of  the  Legislature  should  be  the  exact 
reverse  of  this,  and  perhaps  the  best  test  of 
its  success  will  be  its  different  reception  by 
these  two  classes. 
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Having  examined  the  Land  System  of 
Ireland  in  its  results,  and  what  I  may  call  its 
structure,  I  proceed  briefly  to  consider  its 
causes — that  is,  the  agencies  which  have 
given  it  its  present  form  aLd  general  char- 
acter. The  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant 
in  England  has  passed  slowly  in  the  course 
of  centuries,  by  a  change  so  gradual  that  it 
is  difficult  to  trace,  from  tint  of  superior 
and  vassal  into  that  of  modern  owner  and 
occupier  ;  and  while  it  has  not  altogether 
lost  its  ancient  typo,  it  adjusts  itself,  on 
the  whole,  very  well  to  the  requirements 
of  a  great  commercial  nation.  In  this 
state  of  things,  as  a  general  rule,  the  ten- 
ant is  a  man  of  substance,  who  hires  the 
use  of  the  land  with  a  view  to  profit.  The 
farm  he  cultivates  is  usually  large,  and  he 
has  no  sense  of  property  in  it,  because  he 
sinks  no  capital  in  it  with  a  view  of  add- 
ing to  its  permanent  value ;  his  dealings 
with  his  londlord  are,  for  the  most  part, 
upon  the  footing  of  positive  contract, 
with  or  without  reference  to  legalizea 
customs  ;  and  the  landlord  makes  at  his 
own  cost  the  durable  improvements  the 
land  may  require,  Ucder  these  conditions 
there  is  no  confus'on  or  clashing  of  mutual 
rights  er  intereats ;  law  and  fact  agree  in  as- 
signing the  tenant  a  mere  temporary  usufruct 
according  to  a  definite  bargain,  and  in 
dasiifjing   the     landlord   as    really    the 
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owner  of  the  land  and  of  all  accretions 
to  it;  there  is  no  cause  of  conten- 
tion between  them ;  and  as  the  land- 
lords, in  numberless  instances,  are  associa- 
ted with  their  dependents  by  kindly  ties:, 
unbroken  perhaps  for  generations,  and 
strengthened  by  common  sympathies  and 
tastes,  their  relations  with  them  are  almost 
always  gracious,  and,  happily  for  the  com- 
mon weal,  they  enjoy  great  and  legitimate 
influence.  In  a  word,  in  this  matter  of  land- 
ed tenure — which,  has  been  truly  said  by  a 
great  historian,  is  one  of  the  best  tests  of 
the  condition  of  a  nation — as  in  all  parts  of 
her  social  frame,  we  see  in  England  the 
institutions  of  the  past  transformed  to  the 
uses  of  the  present  time,  and  law  reflecting 
the  genius  of  the  people ;  and  the  result 
appears  in  an  nnion  of  classes,  co-existing 
with  vast  gradations  of  rank,  the  whole  kept 
toj!;ether  by  traditional  influences  and  blend- 
ed into  a  general  harmony,  in  a  way  un- 
paralleled, perhaps  in  Europe. 

How  is  it  come  to  pass  that,  under  a  sys- 
tem of  law  and  a  constitution  nominally 
almost  identical,  the  position  of  the  landed 
classes  in  Ireland  is  in  nearly  every  respect 
different,  and  presents  a  complete  and  la- 
mentable contrast  ?  Why  is  it  that  the 
greater  part  of  tb  e  island  is  occupied  by  a 
poor  peasantry,  in  small  farms  as  tenants  at 
will,  not  in  the  status  of  free  contractors  ? 
How  has  it  happened  that  in  the  case  of  the 
immense  majority  of  tenancies  in  Ireland, 
their  holders  have  acquired  equities  in  the 
soil,  derogating  from  freehold  ownership 
and  creating  coniurrent  rights  in  the  land, 
yet  utterly  unprotected  by  law,  and  upheld 
Dy  other  and  very  different  means  ?  How 
is  it  that  in  Ireland,  as  a  general  rule,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  large  farms,  Vthatever  is 
permanently  added  to  land  and  permanently 
increases  its  value  has  been  the  work  of  the 
tenant,  not  of  the  landlord,  and  that  this 
state  of  things  has  become  inveterate  V 
What  is  the  reason  that, this  being  so,  jaw  has 
never  been  accommodated  to  social  facts ) 
that  it  has  failed  to  diatributethe  true  rights 
respectively  belonitjing  to  the  owner  and  oc- 
cupier, and  to  give  tne  occupier  legitimate 
security  ;  and  that  it  has  thus  operated  as  an 
incentive  to  injustice  and  wrong,  to  disorder 
and  crime  ?  Whence  is  it  that  the  ordinary 
Irish  tenant  has  a  sense  of  property  in  the 
ground  he  tills,  quite  different  from  that  of 
the  English  farmer,  which  makes  him  resist 
attempts  to  disturb  his  possession  as  an  in- 
tolerable grievance,  and  which,  in  the  exist- 
ing state  of  the  law,  has  led  to  strife  and 
social  disturbance  ?  What  is  the  ultimate 
source  of  the  agrarian  spirit,  and  the  prove' 
caliye  of  its  present  activity  ?      Why  is  it 
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that  the  occupiers  of  the  soil  in  Ireland 
have  been  long  eager  for  a  great  change  ? 
Why,  iu  a  very  great  part  of  the  country,  is 
the  institution  of  laiiaed  property  disliked, 
assailed  by  revolutionary  passion,  with  no 
deep  root  in  popular  affection,  without  its 
natural  authority  and  influence  ?  Why,  in 
one  word,  is  the  Land  System  of  Ii  eland  so 
full  of  anomalies  and  complex  mischiefs 
that,  serious  as  is  the  evil  of  touching  any 
settlement  which  has  long  continued,  a 
thorough  reform  is  felt  to  be  necessary  ?  It 
seems  advisable  to  consider  these  questions, 
in  order  to  see  how  deep-seatei  are  the 
causes  which  have  made  the  relations 
between  the  landed  classes  of  Ireland  what 
they  are,  and  to  gain  a  clear  conception  of 
what  legislation  may  hope  to  accomplish  in 
this  matter.  Such  .an  enquiry,  too,  may 
possibly  tend  to  remove  prejudices  and  to 
allay  discords  ;  to  show  how  little  of  tlie  ills 
of  Ireland  ought  to  be  laid  to  the  charge  of 
the  existing  generation  ;  to  t'-ansfer  to  ci  r- 
cumstance  responsibilities  at  present  unjust- 
ly ihrown  on  classes  by  ignorance  or  short- 
sighted passion. 

Some  main  features  of  the  Land  System 
of  Ireland,  regarded  upon  the  side  of  occu- 
pation, and  some  popular  feelings  connected 
with  it,  have  been  attributed  to  the  peculiar 
genius  of  the  Celtic  character,  and  to  the 
influence  of  the  primitive  organization  once 
prevalent  among  the  ancient  Irish  tribes. 
These  writers  maintain  that  the  small  farm 
system,  the  normal  type  of  agriculture  in 
Ireland,  is  to  be  traced  to  the  innate  ten- 
dency of  the  Celt  to  subdivision  among  his 
family,  and  that  the  sentiment  of  property 
in  their  holdings  entertained  so  widely  by 
Irish  tenants  is  due  to  the  fact  that  under 
the  sept  tenures  the  clansman  was  virtually 
owner  of  the  soil,  subject  to  the  claims  of 
his  chiet  as  suzerain.  As  every  one  at  all 
acquainted  with  iho  subject  knows  that  the 
instinct  of  the  oidinary  Irish  peasant  is  to 
parcel  out  h's  possessions  among  his  des- 
cendants.and  that  this  holds  good  as  respects 
his  land,  and  as  unquestionably  vague  ideas 
of  tribal  rights  not  wholly  forgotten  are  still 
current  in  some  parts  of  Ireland,  this  theory 
is  certainly  not  altogethtr  unfounded  ;  nor 
is  it  improbable  that  it  will  receive  strength 
when  the  collection  of  the  early  laws  of 
Ireland,  now  in  course  of  publication,  shall 
have  been  completed.  Nevertheless,  I 
believe  that  general  causes  will  account 
more  reasonably  for  these  phenomena,  and 
in  proof  of  this  I  venture  to  remark  that 
the  very  peculiarities  in  the  occupation  of 
land  which  are  supposed  to  be  wholly  Celtic 
are  most  conspicuous  in  those  parts  of  Ire- 
land in  which  the  blood  of  the  Celt  is  least 


predominant.     Small  holdings  abound  in  a 
special  manner  throughout  the   Plantation 
counties  of  Ulster,  the  seat  of  colonies  from 
England  and   Scotland  ;  and   in  no  other 
p.'irt  of  Ireland,  assurt^dly,  has  the  occupier 
of  the  soil  a  more  settled  conviction  that  he 
has  a  title  to  it  of  a  proprietary  kind.   This 
indicates  that  the  Land  System  of  Ireland  is 
not  simply  an  affair  of  race  |  and  it  is  better 
to  take  the  larger  view  if  it  falls  in  more 
exactly  with  the  facts.      I  agree,  however, 
with  those  who  think  that  the  manner  in 
which  the  clan  system  of  Ireland  was  broken 
up  and  destroyed,  and  the  island  was  over-run 
and  conquered,  accounts  in  part  for  the  tra- 
ditional dislike  cf  the  institutions  and  laws 
of  England,  and  of  the  existing  arrange- 
ments of  landed  property,  too  evident  among 
the  Irish  peasantry.     Whatever  their  "bar- 
barism" m.iy  have  been,  the   Irish  chiefs 
were  loved  by  their  people,  and  when  they 
were  struck  down  little  care  was  taken  to 
mitigate  the  harshness  cf  the  domination  of 
strangers.     From  the  days  of  the  Plantage- 
nets  to  those  of  the  last  Stuart,  injustice 
and  State-cralt  conspired  to  obliterate  the 
forms   of  life   congenial  to  Irish  instincts, 
and,   by  a  process   of  wrong  not  easy  to 
match,  the  lands  of  the  sept  were  involved 
in  the  forfeiture  that  attended  the  "treason" 
of  its  chieftain.     In  addition,  the  island  was 
convulsed  for  centuries  by  civil  and  then  by 
religious  wars  ;  a  line  of  separation  was  un- 
happily  drawn  between  the   English  and 
Irish  races;  Avholo  tracts  were  abandoned 
to  anarchical  feudalism,  and  the  form  of  the 
Monarchy  and  of  the  law  of  England  was 
known  only  as  an  alien  influence.     Society 
was  thus  distorted  and  injured,  and  the  re- 
sults in  some  measure  explain   the  lawless- 
ness too  common  in  Ireland  and  the  vague 
recollections  of  confiscations  in  which  the 
people  have  suffered  injustice.     Especially 
I  believe  that  these  sentiments  are  the  ori- 
ginal source  of  the  agrarian  spirit  which  has 
manifested  itself  in  a  variety  of  forms  since 
the  conquests  of  Elizabeth  and   Cromwell, 
though  bad   laws   connected  with  land  are 
the   chief  immediate  cause  of  its  modern 
development.      It  is  a  most  significant  fact 
that    agrarianism    has    always    been  most 
active  in  districts  disturbed  for  ages  by  civil 
strife,  and  by  violent  changes  in  the  owner- 
ship of  land,  in  which  an  infusion  of  Teu- 
tonic blood  has  added  fierceness  and  cour- 
age to  the  character  of  the  Celt. 

The  Land  System  of  Ireland,  houcvor, 
can  be  hardly  said  to  have  been  at  all 
formed  until  after  the  Revolution  of  1688. 
Th  at  event,  which  terminated  the  wars  of 
ages,  Bud  closed  the  era  of  conquest  in 
Ireland,  made  the  supremacy  of  England 
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complete,  and  placed  the  settlement  of  Irish 
land  for  the  first  time  on  durable  basis.     In 
the    piovinces   of  Leinster,   Munster,   and 
Connauo;ht,    the    aristocracy    of    conquest 
which   for    four    generations   had    held    a 
dominion,  often  precarious  and  intenupted 
by  wild  risings,  was   rooted  with  its  depen- 
dents in  the  soil  on  the  wrecks  of  a  sul)ju- 
gated   people,    and   the    powerful  colonics 
that  had  been  planted  in   Ulster   acquired 
finally    an     absolute     ascendency.       Save 
where  a  few  Catholic  proprietors  remained, 
and  a  certain  number  of  the  dominant  caste 
were   scattered   as   a  yeomanry  here    and 
there,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  South 
was  thus  parcelled  out  between  races  divided 
by  every  cause  of  disunion  which  a  different 
origin,  religious  dissensions,  and  centuries 
of  discord   could  produce,  yet  united  in  the 
close  social   relation  of  the   ownership  and 
occupation  of  the  soil  ;  and  in  one  province 
only  the  promise  ayipeared  of  a  more  auspi- 
cious  order  of  things.       A  settlement  of 
property  so  crude  and  recent,  so  marked  by 
violence,  harshness,  and   wrong,  was  obvi- 
ously wholly  opposite  to  anything  that  Eng- 
land had  seen  since  the  Norman  period,  and 
Sir  George  Lewis  may  have  been  right  in 
thinking  that  this  alone  accounts  for  nearly 
Jill  that  followed.     Yet  possibly  the  kindly 
influences  of  time,  of  social  intercourse,  of 
habit,  of  commerce,  would  before  long  have 
mitigated  this  state  of  affairs,  and  have  con- 
verted the  hostile  castes  in  Ii eland  into  not 
unfriendly  landlords   and   tenants,  had  not 
barbarous   legislation  interfered  to   arrest 
and  neutralize   the   healing   process.     Con- 
temporary politics  and  opinion  may,  in  part, 
excuse  the  Penal  Code  of  Ireland  ;  yet  it  is 
not  the  less  true  that  these  execrable  laws 
were  the  fertile  source  of  enduring  mischief. 
The  paramount  objects  of  this  code  were  to 
maintain    uncontrolled   the  domination    of 
the  Protestant  minority  in  Ireland,  to  assure 
to  it  the  perpetual  ownership  of  the  soil,  to 
dissipate  the  remnant  of  landed  property 
possesssd  by  Roman  Catholic  families,  anil 
to  keep  the   mass  of  the   Irish  people  in 
hopeless  thraldom  and  degradation.     This 
is  not  the  place  to  examine  the  means  taken 
to   promote   these    unnatural  ends,    or    to 
analyze  an   odious  scheme    of  oppression  ; 
but  it  is  necessary  for  my  purpose  to  glance 
at  the  results.     The   immediate   effects  of 
the  Penal  Code  were  to  keep  land  artifici- 
ally out  of  commerce  by  confining  the  right 
to  it  to  a  small  class,  and  thu^  to  maintain 
the  settlement  of  conquest  und  the  bitter 
memories    associated    with    it ;  to    create 
numerous  middleman  tenures,  since  Protes- 
tants only  could  possess  a  freehold,  and 
thus  to  encourage  absenteeism  :  to  sever 
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the  aristocracy  from  their  inferiors,  and  to 
interpose  the  worst  possible  class  of  land- 
lords, and  to  fasten  the  Irish   ])easantry  on 
the  soil  in  a  state  of  subjection  which  only 
aggravated  recollections  dangerous  to  the 
peace  of  society.     The  Code  in  this  manner 
directly   caused  some   of  the  worst  pheno- 
mena in  the  Land  System  of  Ireland ;  and  it 
may  be  added  that,  by  preventing  the  natural 
and  easy  alienation  of  land,  it  was  the  ulti- 
mate source  of  these  embarrassments  which 
were  ended  by  the  Landed  Estates  Court. 
Yet  the   indirect  and  social  effects  of  the 
I  code  were  even  more   calamitous.     In  the 
I  South  it  erected  a  firm  barrier  between   the 
I  jarring  races  and  creeds  which  statesman- 
!  ship  should   have   tried  to   harmonize  ;   it 
j  formed  society  on  the  type  of  ascendency, 
!  making  the   Protestant  landlord  harsh  and 
i  oppressive,  and  the   Catholic 
cious  and  servile 

both  by  blighting  the  growth  of  the  kindly 
sentiments  that  would  have  grown  np  be- 
tween them.  It  must  never  be  forgotten 
that  this  system  of  unmitigated  and  ruinous 
injustice  continued  unchanged  until  1778, 
and  was  abolished  only  in  the  last  genera- 
tion. In  Ulster,  where  society  rested  on  a 
basis  in  many  respects  different,  and  the 
line  between  the  own?r  and  occupier  of  the 
soil  was  not  wholly  traced  by  a  distinction 
of  creed,  the  Penal  Code  was  much  less 
injurious. 

In  this  way  the  Laud  System  of  Ireland, 
considered  u[.on  the  side  of  ownership,  was 
distorted  into  a  form  of  which  the  character 
was  never  completely  changed.  Disastrous, 
however,  as  the  Penul  Code  was,  the  island 
was,  for  the  first  time,  at  peace  during  the 
first  three-fourtis  of  the  18th  century;  and 
in  spite  of  many  counteracting  influences, 
the  effects  of  order  became  manifest.  Money 
was  accumulated  by  thrift  and  industry, 
though,  not  to  speak  of  worse  impediments, 
the  trade  of  the  nation  Avas  unfairly  checked, 
ani  the  land,  which  had  been  the  spoil  of 
war,  was  largely  cultivated,  enclosed,  and 
improved.  The  work  of  building  and  fenc- 
ing, of  reclaiming  and  planting  went  on 
during  successive  generations  ;  and  though 
the  squirearchy,  as  was  natural  in  a  class 
which  breathed  the  poisonous  air  of  ascend- 
ancy, were  too__oiten  reckless  and  worthless, 
many  country  gentlemen  proved  bright 
exceptions,  Many  Roman  Catholics  by 
degrees  emerged  from  poverty,  and  ranged 
themselves  on  the  land  beside  the  Protestant 
yeomanry,  becoming  extensive  farmers  and 
graziers ;  and  they  slowly  acquired  riches 
and  influence,  though  they  held  the  soil  by 
inferior  tenure.  Society  impercbptihly  im- 
proved  )  and  before  long  a  change  of  a  more 
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important  kind  began  to  pass  over  the  na- 
tion.    Population  increased  with  great  ra- 
pidity ;  and  Ireland  having  neither  trade  nor 
manufactures,  the  land  which,  until  after  the 
middle  of  the  century,  had  been  thinly  occu- 
pied   and   in  very  many   districts  held  in 
lar<;e  farms,  became  insensibly  much  subdi- 
vided.   The  large  Protestant  freeholds  and 
Catholic  leaseholds  were  split  up  and  dimi- 
nished by  degrees;  and  the  peasantry,  aul- 
tiplying  upon  the  soil,  too  often  unhappily 
in  destitution,   extended  densely  over  the 
whole  country.   The  process  was  accelerated 
in  the  North  by  the  prevalence  of  the  linen 
mauiifacture   and  by  '.certain  other  special 
causes ;    but  it  was   general  and    distinct 
throughout  Ireland,  and  the  tendency  had 
become  irresistible  before  the  18th  century 
closed.     The  small  holders,  who  now  spread 
over  the  land,  extended  widely  the  area  of 
husbandry,  carried  cultivation  over  hill  and 
plain,   and   by  these  means  acquired  or  in- 
creased by  degrees   those  equities  in   the 
soil  which,   though  not  lecognised  by  law, 
are  the  natural  heritage  of  the  Irish  peasan- 
try.    Under  the  domination  of  the  ruling 
custe,  these  equities  in  the  South  could  have 
110     protection,     save     acquiescence     and 
tlie  landlords'  consent.      In  the  North  they 
came    under  the  safeguard  of   the  custom 
founded  by  the   old  colonist  tenants,  and 
Tenant  Right  strengthened  with  the  growth 
of  society.     It  was  in  this  way,  I  venture  to 
think,  that  Ireland  became  aland  of  small 
holdings,  nnd  that  a  sense  of  property  in 
them  was  implanted  in  the  minds  of  the 
peasantry :  and  since  general  causes  explain 
the  facts   it  is  spfer,    i  erhaps,  to  rely   on 
them  than  merely  on  the  instincts  and  tradi- 
tions of  race,  though  these  undoubtedly  co- 
operated.    As  might  have  been  supposed, 
the  landlords  of  those  days,  especially  those 
ol  the  middlemen  class,  encouraged  the  pro- 
cesses of  subdivision  and  farming  by  which 
their  rents  were    -reatly  augmented;  and 
society  was  not  g-uerally  disturbed  by  the 
"  clearances"     of    a     subsequent   period. 
Nevertheless,  as  Ireland  then  was,  oppres- 
sion and  exaction  were  ofien  inevitable  in 
the  relations  between  landlord  and  tenant ; 
we  read  frequently  of  rack-renting  in  the 
South,  and  even  of  evicting  in  some  cases  ; 
and  as  the   peasantry    grew  in    numbers, 
whether  from  the  increase  of  their  poverty 
or  of  their  power,  agrarianism,  which  during 
many    ycivs  had  been     almost'    a    latent 
disorder,  became  developed  in  several  coun- 
ties    It  is  very  remarkable  that  Burke,  who 
witnessed  tbe  progress  of  this  social  revolu- 
tion   pointed  out  distinctly  the  mistake  of 
allowing  the  peasantry  to  gain  rights  in  the 
land  withom  tadequate  protection  from  law  ; 


and  his  language  is  all  the  more  striking, 
because  even  the  small  holders  of  those  days 
had  usually  the  security  of  short  leases,  and 
the  vices  of  the  system  had  not  been  fully 
brought  out,  through  the  general  prevalence 
of  tenancies-at-will. 

Such  was  the  form  which  the  Land  System 
of  Ireland  assumed  on  the  side  of  occupa- 
tion.    A  freneration   followed  in  which  the 
country  became   more  prosperous,  yet,  in 
which,   under  the    show  of   improvement, 
seeds  of  disorder  were  sown  thickly  in  the 
relations  between  the  landed  classes.      The 
domination  of  caste  in  the  South  was  miti- 
gated to  a  certain  extent  by  the  abolition  of 
the  worst  of  the  Penal  Laws,  by  the  move- 
ment of  1781-2,  by  the  growth  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  middle  class,   by  the  advance  of 
knowledge  and  civilization;  and,  throughout 
Ireland,  Protestant   ascendency  lost  some- 
thing of  its   odious  character.     Yet  those 
who  have  studied  the  events  of  1798  know 
what  thai  ascendency  could  still  bring  forth  ; 
and  Burke,  i\  dam  Smith,  and  Arthur  Young 
have  shown  clearly  in  diflferent  ways,    what 
feelings  too  often  existed  between  an  Irish 
landlord.and  his  dependents  at  a  time  on 
the   verge   of  this  period       Meanwhile,  a 
number  of  concurring  causes  promoted  the 
increase  of  the  population,  and  accelerated 
the  subdivision  of  the  land.    The  cultivation 
of  the  potato   was  stimulated,  and  prolific 
millions  were  reared  on  the  soil  through  the 
support   afforded   by  that  precarious"  root. 
The  40s.   freehold  franchise  was  extended, 
and  landlords   covered  their   estates    with 
cottiers  in  order  to  obtain  political  influence. 
Before  long  the  war  with  France  raised  the 
prices  of  agricultural  produce,   and  caused 
an   extraordinary  demand   for  corn  ;    and 
thus  tended  to  quicken  still  more  the  move- 
ment towards  small  farta  husbandry.  Within 
less  than  thirty  years  the  people  of  Ireland 
doubled  in  numbers  ;  and  speaking  generally 
and  with  large  exceptions,  small  holdings 
prevailed  throughout  the   island.     In   this 
state    of  things    the  equities     in  the  soil 
acquired  by  the    persantry    becanre    very 
great;  whole  districts  iu  fact,   weie   made 
profitable  by  them ;  and  as  the  competition 
for  land  grew  keen,   rents  rose,  and  land- 
lords enjoyed  larger  incomes,  while,  as  was 
natural  under  the   small  farm  system,  not 
they  but  their  tenantry  made  the  farmsteads 
and  buildings   on  theii  estates,  and  added 
enormously  to  their  val  le.     The   result  in 
the  North  was  to  raise  the  price  of  Tenant 
Right  in  a  remarkable  degree,   to  give  the 
custom  additional  strength,  and  throughout 
the  country  to  increase  the  claims  of  the 
peasantry  to  a  j  oint  interest  in  the  land,  the 
sentiment  of  which  became  dsap  seated ; 
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and  we  now  sec  how  unfortunate  it  was  that 
judicial  decisions  had  not  long  before 
acknowledged  these  claims  as  they  grew  up 
and  matured,  and  brought  law  in  accord 
with  the  facts  of  society.  Unhappily,  as  I 
have  before  noticed,  this  reform  was  not  to 
be  expected  from  the  Irish  Judjres  of  that 
age  ;  and,  in  England,  although  Lord  Mans- 
field had  given  the  sanction  of  law  to  nume- 
rous usages  connected  with  land,  the  natural 
rights  of  the  Irish  peasant  were  never  recog- 
nized or  received  protection.  As  yet,  how- 
ever, the  inherent  midchiefs  of  this  state  of 
things  were  not  fully  disclosed :  landlords 
still  favoured  the  system  of  small  holdings, 
which  they  fiuud  to  be  profitubie  in  many 
ways;  if  middleman  tenures  for  a  time  in- 
creased, the  peasantry  usually  hud  still  short 
louses ;  and  though,  owing  chiefly  to  the 
growing  pressure  of  population  on  the  re- 
sources of  the  land,  agrarianism  became 
often  alarming  in  the  South,  and  instances 
of  oppression  were  not  unfiequent,  the  worst 
consequences  were  yet  to  come,  and  society 
seemed  compatatively  prosperous.  Yet 
elements  of  disturbance  and  peril  were  ripen- 
ing fust  under  this  face  of  progress.  A  por- 
tentous muss  of  poverty  was  developed  as 
the  population  uugmenlod  in  numbers  and 
hung  heavily  on  the  land,  without  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Poor  Law.  The  gentry 
always  inclined  to  extravagance,  as  usually 
is  the  case  with  a  privileged  oider,  cut  off 
in  sympathies  from  the  people,  often  lived 
faster  than  their  rents  rose  ;  and  the  estates 
of  many,  which  had  been  encumbered  ever 
since  the  days  of  th'^  Penal  Code,  became 
involved  in  hopeless  embarrasfment.  The 
evils  of  absenteeism,  though  less,  perhaps, 
than  they  had  been,  became  more  apparent 
and  were  more  felt;  and  landed  property 
was  very  much  neglected,  in  consequence 
partly  of  the  conditions  of  tenure,  which 
threw  on  the  occupier  chiefly  the  charge  of 
improvement.  A  better  state  of  aff.iirs  existed 
in  the  North,  where  the  relations  between  the 
landed  c1u>hos  had  always  been  on  a  sounder 
fooling  and  a  healthier  public  opinion  had 
been  formed ;  yet  even  in  the  North  there 
was  much  improvidence,  and  it  is  not  pro- 
bable that  Tenant  ilight  could  have  gained 
the  ascendency  it  attained  had  landlords 
managed  their  estates  with  care,  and  given 
judiciously  liberal  leases. 

'1  he  period  of  distress  that  succeeded  the 
war  revealed  clearly  the  more  recent  mis- 
chiefs that  had  gathered  in  the  Land  System 
of  Ireland,  and  the  old  and  chronic 
causes  of  trouble.  A  great  number  of  land- 
lords were  ruined,  and  their  estates,  swept 
into  the  Court  of  Chancery,  became  centres 
of  the  worst  mismanagemeot ;  and  if  middle- 


man  tenures,  though  still  verj  ,ommon, 
were  in  past  broken  up  with  good  results, 
landed  property  was  in  an  impoverished  state 
and  remained  too  generally  extremely  ne- 
glected. At  the  same  time  the  collapse  of 
prices  proved  destructive  to  thousands  of 
the  poorer  class  of  farmers,  and  the  rapid 
augmentation  of  the  mass  of  indigence 
which  had  grown  up  as  the  population  in- 
creased, became  a  weighty  burden  on  the 
country.  For  the  first  time  Irish  landlords 
began  to  distrust  and  dislike  the  small  farm 
system  ;  and  the  process  of  consolidation 
and  clearing  of  estates  commenced,  and, 
beiore  long,  became  too  common.  The 
deep  division  of  classes  in  Ireland  which 
had  seemed  half  hidden  for  some  years,  was 
then  disclosed  in  the  plainest  manner,  and 
soci:'ty  was  rudely  shaken  and  disturbed.  In 
Ulster  the  peasantry  was  never  evicted  on 
a  very  large  scale.  Tenant  right  and  powerful 
local  opinion  being  opposed  to  expedients 
of  this  character.  But  it  was  too  general  in 
the  other  provinces  ;  and  though  reason- 
able allowances  ought  to  be  made  for  the 
difficulties  in  which  landlords  had  been 
placed,  the  harshness  that  often  marked 
these  acts  showed  how  little  sympathy  ex- 
isted between  the  dominant  caste  and  the 
subject  people.  These  clearances  which, 
in  numberless  instances,  despoiled  the  ten- 
ant of  what  morally  was  his  own,  and  ap- 
peared to  him  a  ruthless  iiivasion  of  what 
he  had  learned  to  think  of  as  a  secure 
possession,  created  fierce  and  savage  irri- 
tation ;  and  agrarianism,  that  old  feud  of 
class  which  had  come  down  from  the  a^e 
of  conquest,  which  had  exhibited  itself  in 
va-.ying  forms,  as  circumstances  called  it 
into  being,  acquired  remarkable  strength 
and  intensity.  Opposed  for  some  time  by 
a  powerful  Government,  and  pursued  with 
extreme  and  violent  rigour,  it  ceased  to 
be  insurrectionary  and  wild  ;  it  formed  it- 
self into  a  vast  Trades  Union  in  the  in- 
terest of  poverty  against  property,  and  it 
assumed  the  shape  of  a  widespread  conspi- 
racy to  vindicate  the  assumed  rights  of  the 
peasantry,  and  to  maintain  by  assassination 
and  crime  a  too  popular  code  of  landed 
tenure.  This  period  of  trouble  may  be 
said  b.-oadly  to  have  lasted  for  15  years 
after  the  Peace,  and,  though  some  improve- 
ment was  then  effected,  events  occurred 
before  long  which  showed  how  separated 
the  landed  classes  were,  and  which  quicken- 
ed the  discontent  of  the  peasantry.  The 
Irish  landlords  of  the  last  generation  were  a 
great  deal  better  than  their  predecessors, 
yet  the  curse  of  ascendency  clung  tc  them, 
and  as  a  class  they  resisted  the  reforms 
which  from  1826  to  1840  were  devised  for 
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the  good  of  the  Irish  people.  The  pt^asan- 
try  in  the  South,  shaking  off  the  thraldom 
of  successive  generations,  now  began  to  re- 
volt from  superiors,  not  loved,  but  hitherto 
obeyed,  and  flung  themselves  into  the  arms 
of  a  demagogue,  and  of  a  priesthood  which 
had  no  reason  to  like  or  revere  a  Protestant 
proprietary.  Fierce  political  agitation 
sprang  up ;  the  Clare  election  foreboded 
the  decline  of  territorial  influence  ;  and  land- 
lords and  tenants  in  the  South  of  Ireland 
ranged  themselves  into  opposite  camps,  di- 
vided by  man>'  causes  of  discord.  Mean- 
time, the  distress  which  had  followed  ihs 
war,  the  extinction  of  the  forty-shilling 
freeholds,  the  very  uncertain  state  of  society, 
had  conspired  to  diminish  the  comparative 
security  of  tenure  enjoyed  previously  by  the 
Irish  tenant ;  and  the  efforts  of  the  land- 
lords to  maintain  their  power  cn-operated  in 
the  same  direction.  The  granting  of  leases 
became  uncommon  ;  as  leases  fell  in,  the 
precarious  tenure  of  tenancyat  will  was 
generally  substituted  ;  and  thus,  while  evic- 
tions had  become  too  frequent,  the  peasan- 
try rapidly  began  to  lose  the  scanty  legal 
protection  they  had  for  their  long  establish- 
ed equities  in  the  soil.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
agrarianism  lived  on,  despite  overy  effort 
made  to  root  it  out ;  and  it  was  greatly 
aggravated  by  the  increase  of  poverty, 
which,  though  the  country  had  advanced  in 
wealth,  augmented  with  the  growth  of  po- 
pulation. A  series  of  Parliamentary  papers, 
ending  with  the  report  of  the  Devon  Com- 
mission, showed  that  with  the  exception  of  a 
part  of  Ulster,  Ireland  was  in  a  very  danger- 
ous state  between  1840  and  1844  ;  and  re- 
vealed a  condition  of  socieiy  in  which  whole 
classes  seemed  rent  asuiider,  in  which  Uw 
ignored  the  most  important  rights  belongiag 
to  the  occupiers  of  the  soil,  and  in  which 
indigence,  disorder,  and  crime  seemed  to 
prey  upon  the  vital  strength  of  the  nation. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  if  statesmen  had  at 
this  time  successfully  removed  tho  worst 
political  ills  ot  Ireland,  they  had  phown 
themselves  unable  to  cope  with  this  train  of 
social  mischiefs. 

This  state  of  society  was  much  changed 
by  the  memorable  events  of  1846-48.  The 
redundant  population  which  for  yjars  had 
aggravated  tho  ills  of  Ireland  was  removed 
permanently  from  the  land.  Middleman 
tenures  almost  disappeared,  the  estates  of 
ruined  proprietors  wera  sold,  and  large 
tracts  were  thrown  open  to  commerce, 
with  results  upon  the  whole  beneficial.  The 
country  has  since  improved  considerably, 
and  the  discipline  of  experience  and  suffer- 
ing has  not  been  forgotten  by  the  landed 
cUues.     The  Irish  gentry  of  this  genera- 


tion differ  widely  ifrom  their  fathers  and 
grandfathers  ;  they  are  in  general  prudent 
and  thrifty  ;  many  of  them  have  shown  an 
excellent  ciample  in  discharging  taithfully 
the  duties  of  property,  and  tho  influence 
of  a  bad  ascendency  of  sect  has  become 
perceptibly  weaker  among  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Irish  peasantry  have  made 
a  rapid  advance  in  knowledge  ;  they  have 
become  more  industrious  and  self-reliant ; 
and  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  judge 
them  by  the  standard  of  a  past  generation. 
Absenteeism,  also,  bus  diminialied  ;  and 
much  that  was  worst  in  tho  Jjand 
System  of  Ireland  has  been  mitigated  by 
firm  government  and  strict  puUic  opinion. 
Yet  th3  structure  and  tendencies  of  that 
system  remain  unaltered  in  many  respects, 
and  if  some  of  its  mischiefs  have  been  re- 
moved, time  has  unhappily  developed 
others.  After  the  efforts  of  years,  to  which 
the  events  of  the  famine  gave  remarkable 
aid,  the  large  farm  system  has  been  intro- 
duce'*  into  Ireland  to  a  certain  extent,  with 
the  conditions  of  tenure  applicable  to  it, 
and  the  minute  subdivision  of  land  has  di- 
minished. Yet  tho  small  farm  system  gene- 
rally prevails  ;  there  is  no  prospect  of 
its  decline  ;  and  this  system  naturally  throws 
the  charge  of  permanent  improvements  on 
the  tenant,  and  gains  for  him  an  equity  in 
the  soil.  The  peasantry,  where  they  have 
remained  on  the  land,  retain  the  rights  they 
have  gained  in  it,  and  they  have  added  con- 
siderably to  those  rights  as  their  prosperity 
has  increased.  And  while  this  has  gone  on, 
a  concurrence  of  causes — the  changes  of 
property  after  the  famine,  the  fluctuation  in 
the  value  of  land  witnessed  in  Ireland  du- 
ring tho  last  20  years,  unwise  laws  which 
have  increased  the  facilities  of  dealing  sum- 
marily with  tenancies-at-will,  and  the  desire 
ot  the  landlords  to  grasp  at  power — all  this 
has  tended  to  reduce  still  more  tho  number 
of  leaseholds  in  the  country,  and  to  make 
tenures  generally  precarious.  The  small 
farmers  of  Ireland  stand  at  last  in  this  bad 
and  anomalous  position,  that  while  they 
have  risen  in  the  social  scale,  and  have 
gamed  in  numberless  instances  a  title  to  a 
co-ordinate  interest  in  the  soil,  thoy  have 
sunk  to  the  rank  of  tenants-at-will,  have  no 
protection  for  their  rights  from  law,  and 
have  no  defence  against  tho  extinction  of 
their  property  by  eviction  and  raising  of 
rent  but  local  custom  and  landlord  forbear- 
ance. At  the  same  time  many  events  have 
conspired  to  reduce  tho  already  waning 
power  of  landlords  in  the  southern  provin- 
ces, and  to  render  it  odious  in  sr>me  districts. 
In  these  parts  of  Ireland  evictions  were 
on  a  very  large  scale  ia  the  famine  years, 
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end  excusable  as  these  sometimes  were, 
they  were  occasionally  marked  by  cruelty 
and  wrong  ;  they  often  despoiled  the  ten- 
ant of  his  rights  ;  una  they  have  left  memo- 
ries behind  not  yet.  forgotten.     Much  as  the 
landlords,   too,   have   improved  as  a  class, 
the  facilities  they   possess  to  commit  injus- 
tice tempt  individuals,  now   and  then,  even 
in  ordinary   times,    to   acts  of  oppression ; 
and  the  iinhinny  effecis  of  sectarian  division 
have  set  them  iu  opposition  generally  to  the 
people,  have  prompted  them  ,to  contend  for 
political  domination  lost  beyond  recall,  have 
isolated  them  among  their  own  dependents. 
Meantime  the  peasantry,  growing  in  intelli- 
gence and  deeply  penetrated  by  teachings 
and  influences  hostile  to   the  authority  of 
their  superiors,   have  learnt  to  appreciate 
whatever  is  faulty  in  the  system  of  owner- 
ship around  them  and  to  dislike  it  the  nore 
as  its  stren<;th  diminishes.    All  this  has  con- 
curred to  make  landed  property  unpopular 
in  some  parts  of  tl'.e  South ;   nor  is  it  to  be 
denied  thiit  it  is  now  assailed  by   an  angry 
and  revolutionary  spirit.       In  addition,  and 
beyond  all,  the  system  of  occupation,  e/er 
becoming    more    insecure     and     grievous 
to     the     tenai.t,     has     provoked    univer- 
sal discontent  ;  and  these  and  other  causes 
have  combined  to  n'aintain  agrarianiam  and 
to   prolong  the   existence  of  the  agrarian 
spirit.     In  the  greater  part  of  Ulster,  where 
powerful  custom  dof-inds  the  interest  of  the 
tenant  iu  the   land,    and   public  opinion  is 
healthier  than  in  the  South,  the  condition  of 
affairs  is  much  better,   and  landed  property 
retains  very  great  influence  ;    yet  even  in 
Ulster,  where  law  fails  to  give  its  sanction 
to  Tenant  Right,  the  relations  between  the 
landed  classes  arc  not  in  a  satisfactory  state. 
This  brief  survey  of  the   general  causes 
that  have  mnde  the  Land  System  of  Irelrnd 
what  it  is   induces   me   to  offer  one  or  two 
remarks.      In  the  first  place,  tit  will  be  ob- 
served how  different,  if  resembling  in  name, 
are  landed  relations  in  England  and  Ireland. 
It  is  not  merely  that  the  course  of  centu- 
ries has  developed    in    Sngland  the  large 
farm  system  and  that    law  is   in  harmony 
w'th  it ;  while  they  have  evoked  in  Ireland 
the  system  of  small  farms  with   which  the 
law  is  wholly   in  discord.      It  is   th'it  the 
settlement  of   land     in  the   two    countries 
stands  on   foundations  absolutely  distinct, 
and  that  the  traditions,  feelings,  and  senti- 
ments associated   closely  with  landed  pro- 
perty,   and    influencing  it    in  its  relations 
with  the  people,    present  a   corresponding 
diversity.     In  the  second    place,  it  will  be 
observed  that   the   chief  present  defect  in 
thelrish  Land  System,  regarded  upon  the 
side  of  occupation — the  general  prevalence 


of  tenancies-at-will,    co-existing   with  the 
large  claim  of  the  peasantry  to  an  equit 
able  interest  in  the  soil,  and  the  insecurity 
and  injustice  thence  resulting — is  compam- 
tively  of  modern  origin,  and  that  this,    in 
a  certain  degree,  explains  why,  though  the 
country  has    greatly    improved    and  many 
ills  of  the  past  have  vani.'hed,  'discontent, 
widespread  and  deep  rooted,  still  continues 
to  fester  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.    And 
lastly,  the    retrospect  should  induce  us  to 
cease  visiting  Ireland  with  reproaches,  and 
should  draw  Irishmen  towards  each  other 
by  indicating  the  real  causes  of  the  ills  that 
still  afflict  their  common  country.    If  pain- 
ful divisions  still  keep  the  landed  classes  of 
Ireland  apart  ;  if  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
island,  unhappy  traditions  still  survive  be- 
tween the  owners  and  occupiers  ot  the  soil ; 
if  landed  property  is  too  often  disliked,  and 
seems  to  enforce  rights  without  performing 
duties ;  if  agrarianism  still  disturbs  society, 
and  a  vexed  and  angry  spirit  is  abroad  ;  if, 
in  a  word,  in   Mi*.   Gladstone's  language, 
Ireland  is  at  this  hour  ''politically  diseai;ed;" 
— the  fault  must  be  attributed  not  to  this  or 
that  class,  not  to  the  shortcomings  of  the 
living  generation,   but  to  the  accumulat'>d 
errors  and  misfortunes  of   the  past,  and, 
above  all,  to  the  tyranny  of  circumstance. 
In  considering  the  Land  Question  of  Ireland 
we  ou^ht  to   cultivate  the   charities  of  his- 
tory, to  make  generous  and  humane  allow- 
ances, and  to  avoid  throwing  upon   the  pre- 
sent the  censure  due  to  bygone  generations. 


No.  XXVIII. 

Jandary  11. 

Having  examined  the  Land  System  of 
Ireland  in  its  results,  its  organization,  and 
its  causes,  I  proceed  to  notice  those  features 
of  it  which  seem  to  require  special  attention 
and  to  glance  at  the  principles  of  the  chief 
schemes  put  forward  for  removing  its  mis- 
chiefs. If  the  view  I  have  taken  of  the 
general  question  in  previous  letters  is  toler- 
ably correct,  we  must  consider  the  subject 
on  both  its  sides-that  of  occupation  and  that 
of  ownership.  We  have  seen  that  the  occu- 
piers of  the  soil  in  Ireland  may  be  divided 
broadly  into  two  great  classes,  differing, 
however,  in  numbers  and  real  importance — 
the  capitalists  and  the  peasant  farmers.  We 
have  seen  that,  speaking  generally,  the  first 
can  deal  with  their  superiois  on  equal  terms, 
hold  by  lease  or  definite  contract,  do  not 
add  permanently  to  the  value  of  their  farms, 
for  the  most  part  occupy  large  areas,  and 
have  little  or  no  claim  to  those  equities  in 
the  soil  created  by  Tenant  Right,  or  arising 
in  respect  of  lasting  contributions  to  the 
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land.  We  hbve  seen  that  the  law,  as  it  now 
stands,  applies  fairly  enough  to  the  first  class 
and  that  were  the  entire  of  Ireland  held  un- 
der what  I  have  called  { the  English  system 
of  occupation  no  Land  Question  would, 
practically,  exist.  We  have  seen,  however, 
that  outside  the  pale  of  those  capitalist  far- 
mers extends  the  mass,  prodigious  in  num- 
ber, of  the  peasant  occupiers,  that  the  law  as 
to  them  is  unjust,  and  tnat  it  is  here  the 
amending  hand  of  the  statesman  is  required 
to  set  right  a  faulty  system.  In  the  case  of 
tenancies  in  this  catovory — apart  of  course 
from  very  great  exceptions,  and  modifica- 
tions of  all  kinds — the  peasant  in  a  large 
majority  of  instances  cannot  treat  for  land 
as  a  free  contractor ;  his  tenure  is  usually 
at  will,  determinable  by  a  six  months'  no- 
tice to  quit;  he,  or  his  predecessors,  have, 
from  time  to  time,  made  useful  annexations 
to  the  land,  and  frequently  given  it  its  pro- 
ductive qualities ;  his  holding,  as  a  rule,  is 
small  in  size ;  and  he  has  often  acquired 
equities  in  the  soil,  through  Tenant  Right 
or  in  respect  of  improvements  "of  consider- 
able though  undefinite  value.  These  equi- 
ties, however,  which,  various  as  they  are  in 
extent,  character,  and  intrinsio  worth,  nev- 
ertheless give  tho  possessor  of  them  an  in- 
terest concurring  with  that  of  the  owner, 
are  wholly  without  the  security  of  law,  and 
— apart  from  terroriom  and  outrageous 
force — are  vindicated  only  by  local  custom, 
by  acquiescence,  and  the  forbearance  of 
landlords.  AVe  have  seen,  moreover,  that 
what  makes  this  state  of  things  tolerably  un- 
just is  that,  the  tenure  of  the  peasant  being 
usually  at  will,  the  landlord  is  able  to  destroy 
his  equity  by  raising  rent  or  caprJciou<;  evic- 
tion ;  that  it  is  here  the  law  falls  short  of 
its  duty  to  guard  what  virtually  are  rights  of 
property,  in  the  agg'-egate  of  enormous 
value ;  and  we  have  noticed  the  «vil  conse- 

?[uences,  in  the  deep  discontent  of  the  small 
armers  of  Ireland,  and  in  the  prevalence  of 
the  agrarian  spirit.  We  have  seen,  more- 
over, looking  at  the  subject  from  the  side 
ol  ownership,  that  from  many  causes  landed 
property  in  some  parts  of  Ireland  has  become 
unpopular  and  has  lost  its  influence ;  and 
that,  for  this  and  other  reasons,  it  may  be 
advisable  to  afford  encouragement  for  the 
easy,  yet  strictly  voluntary,  alienation  of 
estates  in  Ireland  under  the  control  of  the 
State,  in  ord»r  to  attain  a  great  political 
object. 

.  From  these  considerations  it  follows  that 
the  features  in  the  Land  System  of  Ireland 
which  require  to  be  particularly  noticed  are 
the  crying  defects  in  the  law  which  allows, 
through  its  rules  relating  to  tenancy  at  will, 
the  rightful  interests  of  an  immense  class — 


and  that  one  comparatively  helpless — to  be 
encroached  upon  or  consficated,  and  the 
expediency  of  facilitating  the  transfer,  in 
the  general  interest  of  tho  Irish  nation,  of  a 
certain  amonnt  of  landed  property.  I  pro- 
ceed to  examine  shortly  the  plans  sugj^estcd 
for  the  refor.Ti  of  that  system — beginnins: 
with  its  most  important  side,  the  tenure  of 
the  occupying  peasantry  ;  but  I  must  first 
say  a  word  upon  a  matter  which  I  believe 
causes  great  misconception.  It  will  hardly 
be  denied  that  tho  law  which  refuses  to 
acknowledge  the  right  of  the  Irish  peasant 
to  whatc-er  interest  he  may  have  acquired 
in  his  holding  beyond  his  tenure  is  grossly 
unjust  ;  nor  is  there  a  serious  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  quality  of  that  interest  in 
one  class  of  cases.  Where,  as  in  Ulster, 
the  small  farmer  has  usually  what  is  felt  to 
be  a  kind  of  property  in  his  land,  and 
wherever  in  the  South  a  tenant  has  paid  a 
price  for  the  purchase  of  goodwill,  it  is 
generally  allowed  that  a  bona  fide  interest 
beyond  the  legal  tenure  exists  ;  and  it  is 
seen  plainly  that  Tenant  Right  conflicts 
directly  with  tenancy  at  will,  and  confers 
morally  a  substantial  claim.  But  there 
is  not  the  same  agreement  of  opinion  as  re- 
gards the  second  and  more  general  title  of 
the  Irish  peasant  to  an  interest  in  his  farm 
— his  equity  in  the  soil  in  respect  of  improve- 
ments ;  some  even  impartial  persons  con- 
|sidertnis  interest  as  really  trifling,  and  as  at 
bottom  rather  illusory  :  end  they  deny  that 
law  works  here  much  injustice.  I  do  not 
think  a  more  grievous  error  exists  with  re- 
ference to  the  Land  Question  of  Ireland. 
No  doubt,  in  the  actual  state  of  agriculture, 
a  good  deal  that  the  peasant  farmer  may 
have  annexed  to  the  soil  or  contributed  to 
it  may  not  be  a  benefit  to  the  landlord  now, 
though  the  amount  is  much  less  than  is 
commonly  imagined,  taken  even  that  very 
imperfect  criterion.  No  doubt,  too,  in  num- 
erous cases,  in  consequence  of  evictions,  of 
emigration,  and  of  consequent  changes  of 
tenancies,  no  claim  for  improvements  can 
be  fairly  preferred  ;  in  other  cases,  not, 
perhaps,  very  many,  what  can  be  called 
"improvements"  were  never  made;  and, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  all  claims  of  this  class 
must  be  subject  to  limitations  of  time,  as  in 
the  case  of  every  kind  of  title.  It  must  be 
added  that  these  claims  are  often  justly  liable 
to  deductions  in  respect  of  injuries  done  by 
the  tenant  to  the  land,  of  diminution  of  rent 
because  of  improvements,  and  of  continuous 
and  prolonged  occupation ;  and,  unquestion- 
ably, where,  as  soinetimes  has  happened,  the 
landlord  has  contributed  in  part  by  money 
or  otherwise  to  what  has  been  done,  it 
woald  not  be  easy  to  disengage  and  adjust 
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accurately  the  peasant's  equity.     Neverthe- 
less, after  makuig  every  allowance  and  ad- 
mittinsf  every  legitimate  drawback,  I  believe 
that  the  claims  of  the   Irish  tenants  in  re- 
spect of  what  they  have  permanently  added 
to  the  soil  are,  without  exagj;erntion,  enor- 
mous ;  and  I  assert  confidently  that,  in  vir- 
tue of   them,  they  have    in  numl)erless  in- 
stances gained  an  interest  in  their  holdings, 
injustice  and  truth,  repugnant  to  mere  ten- 
ancy at  will,  and  in   a  strict  sense  a  large 
right   of  property.      No   person   who   has 
.itudied  the  subject,  and  understands  what  is 
the  real  meaning  of  "  improvements"  under 
the  small  farm  system,  will,  I  telicve,  ulti- 
mately think  otherwise ;  and  I  refc*  "onptics 
to  the  Report  of  the  Devon  Commission  and 
to  the  Committee  of  Mr.  !.Iu.i,niire    in  18C5, 
especially  to  the  evidence  of  Lord  Dufferin, 
who,  though  holding  a  very  strong  opinion 
on  the  right  of  absolute  ownership  in  land, 
acknowledges,  with  the  candour  of  a  superior 
mind,  how  great  are  the  claims  of  the  Irish 
peasant  by  reason  of  liis  additions  to  the  soil. 
Nor  is  it  impracticable,  in  my  judgnunit,  by 
adopting   tests  and   pursuing  a  i^.ethod  on 
which  I  shall  say  a  word  horeaftei-,  to  vindi- 
cate these  rights  and  to  bring  out  the  inter- 
est of  the  tenant  in  respect  of  the;n  ;  though 
it  is  here  certainly  wo  have  so  much  t    re- 
gret that  judicial  decisions  have  not  settled 
these  questions. 

I  pass  on  to  projects  for  the  amendment 
of  the  system  of  occupation  in  Ireland. 
Unhappily,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  consider 
what  Parliament  has  hitherto  done  in  this 
matter.  Bills,  indeed,  have  at  different 
times  been  brought  in,  founded  on  judicious 
and  sound  principles,  which  sought  to  lega- 
lize the  custom  of  Ulster,  and  to  recognize 
the  right  of  the  Irish  peasant  to  his  equit- 
able interest  in  respect  of  improvements. 
These  measures,  however,  invariably  failed; 
not,  lam  convinced,  because  the  Legislature 
was  deaf  to  a  legitimate  claim,  but  because 
it  did  not  thoroughly  comprehend  the  real 
bearings  and  facts  of  the  case  ;  and,  con- 
fused by  the  identity  in  name  of  things  dif- 
ferent and  even  opposite,  thought  the  Eng- 
lish law  of  landlord  and  tenant  could  not 
possibly  be  a  cause  of  wrong  in  Ireland. 
The  only  measure  even  approaching  an  at- 
tempt to  draw  a  real  distinction  between  the 
position  of  the  occupier  of  land  in  England 
and  Ireland  which  received  the  ultimate 
sanction  of  Parliament  is  an  Act  of  18C0, 
which,  faulty  in  principle  and  detail  alike, 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  existing  interest 
acquired  by  the  Irish  tenant  in  his  holding 
in  respect  of  his  equities  in  the  soil,  proposed 
a  system  of  compensation  for  prospective 
improTements  that  would  not  and  could  not 


[lossibly  work,  and  has  been  justly  callod  a 
egislative  abortion.      The  first  scheme  for 
improving  the  conditions  under  which  land 
is  occupied  in  Ireland  that  deserves   cttcn- 
tion  at  this  juncture   is  that  shadowed  forth 
by   Mr.    Bright  as  long  ago  as  18C8,  and 
still    evidently    favoured    !iy    him.       This 
scheme,    admirable  in  some    respects   and 
broad  and  statesmanlike  in  its  leading  con- 
ception,    nevertheless     betrays     imperfect 
knowledge  of  the   real   problem   requuing 
solutio;i,  cannot   certainly   be  viewed  as  a 
complete  plan  for  reforming  tlie   mode  of 
occupation   in  Ireland,  and,  as   I  shall  en- 
deavour to   poiiu  out  hereafter,  is,  judging 
it  even  within  its  proper  limits,  open  as  it 
stands  to  serious  objections.     Mr.  Bright's 
project  does  not  aim  at  dealing  with  the 
nj'stem  of  occupp.tion  in  Ireland  generally  ; 
indeed,  it  treats  the  subject  on  the   side  of 
ownership,  and  it  is  probable  that  v/hen  he 
first  put  it  forward   he  had  not  thorou;,'hly 
realized  to  his  mind  the  extent.  dif!iculty, 
and  intricacy  of  the  question.     Perceiving, 
however,  that  formidable  discontent  existed 
among  the  peasantry  of  Ireland,  and  judging 
correctly  that  nothing   tends  to  pledge   a 
class  so  strongly  to  order  as  the  conscious- 
ness of  having  property  in  land,  he  proposed 
to  raise  an  indefinite   number  of  occupiers 
in  Ireland  to   the  status  of  owners  by  the 
gradual  alienation  of  estates  and  the  forma- 
tion of  a   peasant  proprietary.      To  attain 
this  object  his  idea  was  that  absentee  k-d- 
lords  in  Ireland  should  have  facilities  afford- 
ed them  to  sell  their  lands  ;  that  the  State, 
having  advanced  the  price,  should  enter  into 
possession  of  these  ;  and  that  the  tenantry, 
through  its  intervention,  should  ultimately 
acquire  the  freehold  in  their  farms,  by  pay- 
ing the  purchase  money  in  instalments  add- 
ed yearly  to  the  existing  rents.     The  con- 
templated alienation,  however,  was  to  be, 
in  the  strictest  sense,   voluntary,  and  cno 
class   of  estates  only  was  selected  for  the 
intended  p  neriment. 

As  a  n  .re  fraction  of  the  lands  of  Ireland 
could  be  brought  to  a  sale  under  these  con- 
ditions, it  is  evident  that  Mr  Bright's  scheme 
cannot  be  regarded  as  embracing  the  whole 
system  of  occupation  in  the  country;  and, 
in  any  case,  it  could  be  only  ancillary  in  a 
general  settlement  of  the  Irish  LandQuestion. 
I  think  also,  as  I  shall  try  to  show,  that  it 
errs  in  limiting  its  application  to  landed 
estates  of  one  description,  and  that  it  neither 
gives  the  State  the  security,  nor  imposes  on 
the  tenantry  the  obligations,  which  a  well- 
digested  project  would  do ;  although  I  be- 
lieve it  coutaias  the  germs  of  a  salutary  and 
excellent  reform.  I  turn  tc  a  plan  which 
really  deals  with  the  whole  system  of  occu- 
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pation  ill  Ireland,  and  which  is  now,  with 
certain  modification!!  of  an  importnnt  l<ind 
to  bo  noticed  presently,  advocated  by  the 
extreme  Tenant  Right  party  in  Ireland, 
This  scliemo,  sufliciently  well  known  by  its 
popular  name  ot  Fixity  of  Tenure,  must  be 
discussed  fairly  upon  ita  merits,  thouj^h  it  is 
violent  in  its  character,  and,  I  think,  founded 
on  an  inadequate  appreciation  of  the  real 
facts  or  the  real  requirements  of  the  country, 
and  thoujrh  it  will  certainly  not  be  sanctimeil 
in  Parliament,  Mr.  Mill — for  he  is  tlie  real 
author  of  the  project — maintains  that,  in 
order  to  attain  the  paramount  object  of  paci- 
fyin;r  the  country,  and  to  abolish  the  evils 
of  Irish  tenancies  I  ho  whole  of  Ireland  ought 
to  go  throu^^h  a  process  by  wliich  the  owner- 
ship of  land  shall  be  transmuted  into  a  right 
to  a  lent-charge,  and  the  occupiers  of  land 
shall  be  converted  into  ov/ners,  subject  only 
to  a  determinate  quit  rent,  and  possibly  a 
few  other  conditions.  For  this  purpose 
Mr.  Mill  suggests  that  the  State,  after  suffi- 
cient inquiry,  shall  fix  definitely  the  rental 
of  Ireland;  that  those  who  now  fill  the  posi- 
tion of  landlords  shall  be  declared  entitled 
to  this  annual  lum  ;  and  that  the  tenantry, 
whatever  their  tenure,  jirovided  they  are 
the  actual  cultivators  of  the  soil,  shall,  so 
long  as  they  pay  this  yearly  charfie,  possess 
the  land  in  absolute  property,  with,  perhaps, 
obligations  of  some  kind  as  regards  aliena- 
tion and  subdivision.  As  Mr.  Mill, 
however,  is  of  course  sensible  of  the  real 
nature  of  this  project,  he  proposes  that 
the  landlords  should  be  indemnified  by 
the  State  for  all  losses  in  respect  of  the 
possible  difference  between  the  original  and 
the  fixed  rent,  and  of  depreciation  of  the 
valuable  incidents  and  prospective  advan- 
tages of  landed  property;  and  he  even  in- 
sists that  the  landlord.?  should  have  "  the 
option  of  receiving  directly  from  the  Na- 
tional Treasury"  the  annual  sum  set  apart 
for  them,  "  by  being  inscribed  as  owners  of 
Consols  sufficient  to  yield  the  amount."  By 
these  means  "every  farm  in  Ireland  not 
farmed  by  the  proprietor  would  become  the 
permanent  holding  of  the  existing  tenant, 
who  would  pay,  either  to  the  landlord  or  to 
the  State,  the  fixed  rent  which  had  been  de- 
cided upon  ;  or  less,  if  the  income  which  it 
was  thought  just  that  the  landlord  should 
receive  were  more  than  the  tenant  should 
reasonably  be  expected  to  pay  ;"  and  all  Ire- 
land would  be  under  a  perpetual  settlement 
by  which,  at  some  unknown  cost  to  the 
Empire,  the  occupier  would  be  owner  in  fee 
at  a  rent  and  the  owner  a  landed  or  funded 
annuitant. 

In  arguing  this  question  with  Mr.  Mill  I 
willingly  make     con|siderable    admissions. 


There  are  tracts  in  Ireland  to  which  this 
scheme  applies  fairly  enough,  especiallv 
under  the  conditions  to  which  he  has  made 
it  subject.  Whore  bind  is  held  in  mere 
small  patches,  at  rack  rents,  and  is  owned 
by  landlords  who  have  never  expended  a 
shilling  on  it,  it  might  be  expedient  to  raise 
the  peasant  from  a  position  which  hardly 
admits  ot  hope  to  one  which  would  give  him 
the  strongest  encouragement ;  and  theie 
would  be  little  injustice  in  considering  the 
landlord  is  the  possessor  of  a  rent-charge  of 
which  the  existing  and  prospective  value 
can  be  exactly  esliimiicd,  allowing,  of  course 
for  other  rights  known  by  the  geaeral  name 
of  royalties.  Or,  where  Tenant  Right  liiis 
thoroughly  eaten  out,  as  is  the  case  in  a 
certain  number  of  estates,  the  ubsoluto  do- 
minion of  the  fee,  there  would  be  little 
wrong  done  by  a  frank  recognition  of  facts 
as  they  are  in  this  state  of  things,  by  classi- 
fying the  occupier  as  the  owner  of  the  land, 
and  the  owner  as  an  annuitant  only,  with 
contingent  advantages  capable  of  valuation. 
Nor  do  I  dispute  the  right  of  ilie  State,  in 
the  interest  of  society  in  general,  to 
deal  vigorously  with  landed  property,  pro- 
vided fair  compensation  be  made  to  the  pro- 
prietor. Nor  do  I  think  Mr.  Mill's  plan  is 
to  be  dismissed  contemptuously,  with  the  re- 
mark that  it  would  tuiu  Ireland  "into  a 
warren  of  paupers,'  for  the  tendency  to 
subdivision  might  be  very  different  among 
reckless  cottiers  and  peasant  owners,  not  to 
lay  stress  on  the  remarkable  advance  in 
thrift,  prudence,  and  self-respect  made  by 
the  Irish  farmer  in  this  generation.  Never- 
theless, looking  at  Ireland  as  a  whole,  and 
at  the  sum  of  its  landed  relations,  Mr.  Mill's 
project  is,  I  think,  open  to  overwhelming 
objections  which  more  than  cancel  its  pos- 
sible advanlages.  On  what  conceivable 
ground  of  right  can  Mr.  Mill  propose  to  con- 
vert the  capitalist  farmers  of  Ireland  into 
owners,  a  class,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
holding  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the 
country,  having  little  or  no  equitable  rights 
in  the  soil,  and  usually  occupying  by  definite 
contract?  Granting,  too,  as  Mr.  Mill  would, 
perhaps,  grant,  that  his  reform  ought  to  ex- 
tend to  this  class,  by  what  expedient  is  it  to 
be  discriminated  and  excluded  from  the 
scope  of  a  general  law  ?  Allowing,  too, 
that  in  the  instance  of  some  special  tracts  in 
Ireland  all  that  is  meant  by  "Fixity  of 
Tenure"  might  not  be  unjust,  on  what  pre- 
tence are  you  to  commute,  everywhere,  the 
variable,  unequal,  and  undefined  claims  of 
the  peasant  farmers  to  an  interest  in  the  soil 
into  a  common  and  universal  ownership? 
Moreover,  though  Mr.  Mill  provides  for  the 
material  interests  of  the  Irish  landlords  on  a 
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liberal,  nay,  an  extravagant  ucalo,  ho  does 
not  and  cannot  give  them  compensation  lor 
the  social  conaoquenccs  of  cx|»ropiiation, 
and  these  ought  to  be  taken  iiit(»  account, 
unless — as  he  hns  not  shown — State  necessity 
absolutely  rerinirps  tlio  change,  Mr.  Mill, 
besides,  hardly  deigns  to  rclloct  on  what, 
nevertheless,  deserves  coiisidoration,  the 
probable  losults  to  Ii eland  and  the  Empire 
of  severing  a  proprietary  class  from  their 
lands— tor  disguise  it  as  you  may  that  is 
what  is  meant — and  of  disorgai.izing  the 
whole  local  administration  ol  the  country. 
It  seems,  tor>.  impossible  to  doubt,  without 
disparaging  the  Irish  peasant  and  regarding 
economie  tacts  only,  tli^t  "  Fixity  of 
Tenure,"  however  guardi'd,  would  lead  to 
subdivision  to  a  considerable  extent ;  that  as 
population  would  incroas'.',  and  as  the  value 
of  land  would  rise,  the  tendency  to  sublet 
would  become  inevitable  ;  and  that,  without 
making  extreme  assumptions,  Mr.  Mill's 
scheme  would  end  in  creating  a  new  grada- 
tion of  landlords  and  tenants,  and,  notwith- 
standitig  i!s  oxiomc  violence,  would,  so  far 
certainly,  prove  illusory.  Nor  can  it  be  dis- 
puted that  this  jilun  would  impose  on  the 
iitaie  onerous  duties  which  ought  not  to  be 
undeituken  lightly,  and  woulu  entail  a 
grievous  burden  on  the  general  taxpayer. 
Jn  the  first  place,  the  Imperial  Exchequer 
would  have  to  msibo  good  to  the  expropriated 
landlords  all  sums  arising  from  the  differ- 
ence between  their  own  rents  and  those 
fixed  by  the  State,  and  lor  compensation  in 
respect  of  the  loss  and  the  incidents  and 
contingencies  of  landed  property.  In  the 
second  place,  as  the  expropriated  landlords 
wonld  be  entitled  to  a  capital  sum  in 
Consols,  the  interest  of  which  would  bs 
equal  to  the  rent-charge  payable  from  their 
lands,  it  is  evident  that  they  would  generally 
prefer  to  a  property  wholly  inferior  in  value 
a  property  in  the  Funds  completely  secure 
and  far  exceeding  in  its  market  price  the 
landed  annuity  allotted  to  them ;  that,  as  a 
class,  they  would  abandon  Ireland,  and  that 
the  whole  management  of  iheir  former 
estates,  with  the  consequent  troubles,  would 
fall  on  the  Government. 

The  extreme  Tenant  Right  party  in  Ire- 
land agree  with  Mr.  Mill  in  demanding  that 
the  Irish  landlords  shall  bo  converted  into 
annuitants  at  rents  fixed  by  the  State,  and 
that  the  tenantry  shall  become  owners  of 
the  land.  Instead,  however,  of  seeking  for 
compensation  for  the  expropriated  landlords 
from  the  national  resources,  they  propose 
to  leave  them  the  incidents  of  property 
which,  as  I  have  said,  may  be  called  "  roy- 
alties," and  to  indemnify  them  for  the  loss  of 
prospective  advantages  by  the  periodical 


re-valuation  of  the  State-settled  rental.  This 
scheme  accordingly  is  as  objectionnble  as 
that  of  Mr.  Ivlill  in  many  rrapecls.  with  this 
addition,  that  it  would  be  a  nioasnro  of  con- 
fiscation far  more  unjust,  and  tlint  it  would 
have  a  direct  tendency  to  injure  a'.rrculture, 
since  it  would  be  the  interest  of  the  rent- 
paying  owner  »o  havo  his  land  in  as  bud  a 
state  as  possible  when  the  time  of  ro-valua- 
tion  approached.  Nevertheless,  it  is  idle  to 
deny  that  it  is  to  some  extent  popular  in 
Ireland,  and  this  ought  to  warn  hisli  land- 
lords to  \  nito  earnestly  in  assisting  in  a  fair 
settlement  of  the  -und  Question,  in  order 
to  escape  the  daii;,'or  of  a  project  subversive 
of  their  legitimate  rights,  and  which,  thou^rh 
Parliament  would  now  reject  it,  appeals 
strongly  to  class  passions  and  sellisluiess. 
I  come  next  to  a  mi  dor  expedient  for  re- 
forming the  system  of  occupation — that  of 
extending  to  all  parts  of  Ireland  the  form 
of  Tenant  Right  prevailing  in  Ulster.  It  is 
necessary  here  to  be  precise  in  language, 
and  not  to  be  led  astray  by  ambiguous 
phrases.  If  the  meaning  of  this  pronosition 
is  that  an  equity  in  the  soil  of  an  ascertained 
value,  amounting  to  a  concurrent  interest,  is 
to  be  attached  to  every  holding  in  Iieliind, 
and  to  be  1<  ft  to  custom  or  mere  forbear- 
ance, without  the  protection  of  positive  law, 
it  is  obvious  that,  apart  from  other  objec- 
tions, this  would  be  a  monstrous  confusion 
of  rights,  and  a  fertile  source  of  continual 
discord.  \V  hat,  however,  is  evidently  meant 
is  that  Tenant  Right,  where  it  actually  ex- 
ists, shall  be  legalized  according  to  its  pie- 
sent  status  and  the  interest  really  conferred 
by  it ;  nnd  that,  where  Tenant  Right  does 
not  actually  exist,  and  equity  of  a  similar 
kind,  measured  necessarily  by  an  uniform 
standard  of  value,  shall  be  engrafted 
by  law  on  all  other  Irish  tenancies,  and 
shall  be  recognized  as  an  incident  of  occu- 
pation, in  lieu,  it  may  be  fairly  supposed,  of 
all  equities  of  any  other  description.  This 
project,  although  it  would  mete  out  a  rouo'h 
measure  of  justice  in  many  cases,  must, 
nevertheless,  I  conceive,  be  rejected.  In 
the  first  place,  it  does  not  discriminate  be- 
tween the  capitalist  and  the  peasant  farmer ; 
and  as  it  proposes  to  give  to  the  first  class 
the  same  benefit  that  it  would  give  the 
second — and  no  law  can  absolutely  distin- 
guish between  them — it  would  be  iniquitous 
in  numberless  instances.  In  the  second 
place,  even  as  regards  the  class  of  peasant 
farmers,  it  would  not  adjust  the  real  equities 
they  have  in  the  soil,  it  would  not  settle 
their  relative  value,  it  would  draw  a  line 
between  those  who  have  and  have  not  a  well- 
founded  claim,  and  by  giving  to  all  an  equal 
interest  it  would  be  in  the  nature  of  things 
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unjust,  and  would  fasten  a  universal  charge 
on  estates  of  which  landlords  might  fairlj 
complain.  It  is,  in  a  word,  as  faulty  in 
some  respects  as  the  more  radical  scheme  of 
Mr.  Mill,  for  it  attempts  to  apply  a  geusral 
rule,  which  in  the  nature  ot  things  must 
often  do  wron";,  to  an  infinite  variety  of  par- 
ticular instances,  and  it  would  subvert  and 
violate  rights  of  property  without,  as  I  think, 
the  least  reason  to  do  so. 

It  will   be  seen  at  a  glance   that  another 
proposit'on,  to  turn  all  Irish  tenancies  into 
leaseholds  of  the  same  duration,  and  under 
the  same  corditions,  is  as  untenable  as  the 
other  projects  1  have  noticed.    It  is  essen- 
tially and  needlessly  unjust ;  it  would  invade 
legitimate  rights  of  property,  and  it  is  espe- 
cially-oKjectionable  in  this,  that  it  would 
merely  postpone  to  a  future  day  the  settle- 
ment of  a  very  serious  question.     The  truth 
is  that  all  these  schemes  either  do  not  fully 
encounter  the  difficulty,    or   cut  the   knot 
violently  without  untying  it ;  and  I  do  not 
think  they  even  approximate  to  a  satisfactory 
and  fair  reform  of  the  system  of  occupation 
in  Ireland.     Under  (hat  system,  as  we  have 
said,the  occupiers  fall  into  two  broad  classes, 
one  of  these  sufficiently  protected  by  law, 
the   other  without  proper  legal  protection  ; 
and  the  peculiar  and  vorst  defect  of  the 
system   is   that  the   rules   conversant  with 
Tenancy  at  Will   do  not  shield  the  equititc 
of  the  peasant  farmer,  these  equities,  how- 
ever, being  varying  and  indefinite,  and  dif- 
fering in   extent  and    value,  in    probably 
thousands  of  instances.      The  true  mode  of 
reform,  therefore,  would  be,  not  interfering 
with  the  first  class,  or   interfering  as   little 
as  possible,  to  deal  directly  with  the  second 
class,  and  so  to  modify  its  conditions  of  oc- 
cupation as  to   take   in  these  unprotected 
equities,  to  determine  the  rights  they  ought 
to  confer,  and,  as  nsarly  as  possible  in  each 
instance,  to  bring  out  what  ought  to  be  the 
interest  of  the  possessor  in  his  hrld'ng,  con- 
current with  and  beyond  his  present  tenure, 
whenever  it  needs  to  be  ascertained,  and  to 
legalize  this  with  a  strict  regard  to  justice. 
It  is,  no  doubt,  true  that,  in  one  sense,  law 
can   and  must  de'crmino  this   matter,  and 
that  the  Legislature  must  determine  these 
questions.     But  it  is  evident,  I  think,  that 
m  general  measure  can  accomplish  the  end 
that  ought  10  bo  aimed  at  ;  that  no  uniform 
and  rigid  biandurd  can  bo  fairly  applied  to 
measure  rights  presenting  an  extraordinary 
diversity,  and  until    examined,   absolutely 
undefined.     I   have  indicated  months  ago 
the  process  by  which  only,  in  my  judgment, 
we    can  hope   to   accomplish    the  desired 
object.    Judicial  tribunals  ought  long  ago 
to  have  vindicated  the  rights  of  the  Irish 


peasant ;  judicial  tribunals,  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  lav,',  must  now  perform  the  arduous 
task,  must  protect  the  equitable  claims  of 
the  tenant  when  they  shall  have  been  duly 
ascertained ;  must  assure  to  him  whatever 
interest  in  his  holding  he  is  fairly  entitled 
to,  and  must  thus  bring  the  system  of  occu- 
pation in  Ireland  into  accord  with  justice. 

No.  XXIX. 

Januauy  15. 
Having  reviewed  different  plans  for  re- 
forming the  system  of  occupation  in  Ireland 
and  having  indicated  their  various  defects,  I 
shall  now  put  forward  what  in  my  judgment 
would  be  a  fair  solution  ot  tho  problem.    It 
is  unnecessary   to  say  that  I  do  this  with 
sincere  distrust  in  my  own  power  to  appre- 
hend thoroughly  so  vast  a  question,  but  as  I 
have  investigated  the  subject  I  feel  bound 
to  point  out  the    means  by  which  its  diffi- 
culties m"y,  I  trust,  be  encountered.    For 
the  sake  of  clearness  I  shall  repeat  here  a 
Utile  of  what  I  have  already  written.     We 
have  seen  that  the  occupiers  of  the  soil  in 
Ireland  may  be  divided  broadly  into  two 
great  classes— capitalist  and  peasant  farmers. 
Wo  have   seen  that  the  first,  as  a  general 
rule,  have  not   made   permanent   improve- 
ments on  the  land,  and  held  usually  by  lease 
or  definite  contract,  and  that  the  law,  as  it 
now  stands,  is  not  us  to  them  r  measure  of 
wrong.      Wo  have  seen  that  the  second,  in 
numberless  instances,   have   added   perma- 
nently to  the  valuo  of  their  farms,  have  de^ 
posited  ill   them  the  fruits   of  years  of  in 
dustry,  have,  in  this  way,  or  through  Tenant 
Right  acquired  a  great  mass  of  equities  in 
the  soil,  yet,    speaking  generally,    hold  at 
will  only,  and  that,  accordingly,  the  existing 
law,  however  it  imiy  be  checked  by  circum- 
stances, exposes  them  to  frightturinjustice. 
We  have  seen  that  the  point  at  which  the 
law  becomes  so  iniquitous   to  this  class  is 
that,  iiirough  its  provisions  as  to  tenancy  at 
will,  the  equitable  rights  possessed   by  the 
tenant  are  liable   to  be  invaded  and  taken 
away,  that  tiiey  may  be  abrogated  by  the 
raising  of  rout,  or  summarily  destroyed  by 
arbitrary  eviction.    We  have  seen  that  these 
claims,  in  innumerable  cases,  give  the  tenant 
mor.illy,  an  interest  in  the  land  more  or  less 
concurrent  with  that  of  tho  owner,  yet,  that 
in  some  cases,  they  have  no  existence,  and 
that  though  they  fall  under  two  great  heads 
— claims   in  resjiect  to  Improvements   and 
Tenant  Right— they  arc  infinitely  various, 
wholly  undefined,  and  impossible  to  adjust 
without  inquiry.      Taking  up   the  subject 
from  this   point   of  view,  we  have  briefly 
noticed  different  schemes  for  putting  an  end 
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to  this  state  of  things,  and  hav*  seen  that 
they  are  either  partial,  one-sided,  violent,  or 
inexp<)dient,  that  they  fall  short  of  the  in- 
tended object,  or  aim  at  revolutionary 
change,  or  d  ■>  not  approach,  as  nearly  as 
they  might,  a  sufficiently  reasonable  standard 
of  justice.  And,  the  real  question  in  a  re- 
form of  the  system  of  occupation  in  Ire'and 
being  how  to  disengage  and  assure  the  vary- 
ing and.  as  yet,  unascertained  lights  in  the 
soil  of  an  imineiise  body  of  occupiers,  and, 
having  regard  to  the  hiw  as  it  is.  to  give 
thpm  their  propor  legal  status,  ',u  accord- 
ance with  equity  and  sound  policy,  we  have 
seen  llmt  no  genera!  measure,  in  conse- 
qucuc'3  ot  thp  extreme  absurdity  of  the  facts 
to  which  it  should  bo  applied,  and  of  the 
complexity  of  the  claims  it  would  have  to 
deal  with,  could  even  nearly  accomplish  this 
object ;  and  that  wc  can  only  hope  to  atta'n 
the  desired  end  througli  the  operation  of 
judicial  tribunals  directed  of  course  and 
controlled  by  statute,  and  possessing  con- 
siderable powers  of  reform — but  guided  by 
evidence,  making  inquiries,  and  so  accomo- 
dating their  decisions  to  tho  circumstances 
of  particular  cases  as,  upon  the  whole  to  do 
fairly  right. 

I  assume,  therefoi'p,  that  the  true  way  to 
deal  with  and  solve  tiiis  great  problem  is  by 
the  agency  of  Courts  of  Justice,  created 
and  regulated  by  Act  of  Parliament,  It  is 
evident,  I  think,  in  order  to  secure  expe- 
ditious and,  above  all,  cheap  justice — the 
very  first  requirement  v.i  a  case  of  this  kind 
— that  these  Coarts  ought  to  be  local  ;  but, 
as  they  would  necessarily  have  to  consider 
exceedingly  diffictlt  questions  of  law,  and 
to  pronounce  decisioiis  on  rights  of  property, 
they  ought,  in  part  nt  least,  to  be  composed 
of  lawyers ;  thuy  ought  not  to  be  without 
app6alj  and  they  should  bo  bound  by  a 
strictly  legal  procedure.  These  precautions 
seem  to  me  indispensable  for  the  purpose  of 
avoiding  a  scramble  of  wrong  ;  in  the  lorg 
run  they  would  tend  to  ecouomy,  and  were 
the  appeal  10'5«v?ceed  in  each  county  to  the 
next  going  Judge  of  Assize  even  tho  poorest 
suitor  could  not  reasonably  complain.  A 
very  important  preliminary  question  is  as 
to  the  character  of  tho  tenancies  that  should 
be  subjected  to  tho  new  jurisdiction ;  and 
obviously  tho  line  ought  to  be  so  drawn  as, 
if  possible,  to  exclude  the  capitalist  farmer, 
and  to  comprehend  all  tho  peasant  farmers, 
whose  rights  alono  require  vindication.  It 
is  not,  however,  practicable  to  mark  off 
these  classes  by  a  legal  definition ;  and 
probably  it  would  be  necessary  to  hav  o  re- 
course to  a  known  and  well-established  dis- 
tinction, to  except  leaseholders  from  the 
proposed  scheme,  and  to  extend  the  autho- 
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rity  of  the  intended  Courts  to  all  tenants 
holding  at  will.     I  am  quite  aware  that  this 
division  would  not  exactly  fall  in  .vith  right  | 
that  the  tenure  of  a  certain  minority  of  cap- 
italist farmers  is  by  lease  ;  but  even  now  it 
is  tolerably  correct,   and  we  mirht  expect 
that   it  would  become    more    so,  without 
wrong  being  done  in  the  meantime,  as  con- 
tracts  changed  and  leases  fell  in,  and  the 
real   operation  and  elfects  of  the  new   tri- 
bunals became  developed.     Tho  LM-eat  ques- 
tion, however,  of  course,  is  under  what  con- 
ditions these  Courts  ought  to  ascertain  the 
{•laims   of  the   Irish  tenant,  and,   with  as 
little  disturbance   .and  change  Jis  may  be 
secure  to  him  the  interest  in  his  holdiu'^  to 
which   he   is   so  often  eniitled.     One  plan 
that  I  have  thought  mucii  over,  though  I 
believe  I  can  suggest  a  better,-will,  perhaps, 
be  considered  to  have  the  merits  of  simpli- 
city,  clearness,  and  much  intrinsic  eqnitv. 
Assuming,  as   I  shall   thron^'hout  assMmo, 
that  the  sphere  of  the  intended  reiorir  .should 
be    confined    to    tenancies     at    will,    tho 
object  of  this  plan  would  be  to  diiover  the 
rights  that,  injustice,  belong  too.    ipiers  of 
this  class,  to  commute  these  into  blatutable 
terms  in   the  ratio  of  their  declared  value 
giving,  perhaps,  facilities  to  thosd  occupiers 
who  were  found  to  be  without  any  riirhts,  to 
acquire  gradually  the  status  of  leaseholders. 
For  this  purpose  the  Court  s  should  summon 
all   tenants  at  will  in  Ireland  before  them, 
should  determine  the  nature  an  1  extent  ot 
their  claims,  under  proper  restrictions  and 
limitations,  in  the  two  categories  of  Tenant 
Right  and  of  Improvemeiiis  added  to  the 
soil;  and  having,  of  course,  enleitained  the 
case  of  the  landlords,  should  decree  to  those 
tenants  who  had  made  out  their  clnim  a 
normal   lease,  at  tho    existing    rent,    and 
subject  only  to  fair  covenants,  proportioned 
in     length    to    the    real    interest    which 
they  should  have  been  adjudged  in    their 
holdings.     I   believe  the  result  of  such  an 
inquiry  would  be   to   bring  a  considerable 
part  of  the  land  of  Ireland  under  leases,  in 
some  districts,    especially  in  tho  North,  of 
great  value  and  long  duration;  and  it  would 
assure  to  an  immense  body  of  tenants  at 
will,  without    any  rudo   shock  to  property, 
the    inestimable    benefit    of   certainty    of 
possession.    As  regards  those  tenants  who, 
upon  inquiry,  were  considered  not  to  have 
any  rights,  it  might  be  expedient  to  enable 
them  to  obtain  leases  of  a  similar  kind,  at  a 
future  time,  upon  giving  proof  that  they  had 
then  executed  certain   improvements,   and 
meanwhile,  so  long  as  they  paid  their  rents, 
and  fulfilled  the  contract  thoy  had  und.3r- 
taken,   to  suspend  the  power  of  summary 
eviction. 
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This  plan  presents,  I  believe,  advantages 
in  some  respects  peculiar  to  it.  It  Trould 
effect  a  speedy  and  certain  settlemeot ;  theo- 
retically i<  is  reasonably  jupt ;  it  is  perfectly 
intelligible  to  landlords  and  tenants  ;  and  it 
would  liberate  landed  property  quickly  from 
an  interference  that  should  be  as  slight  as 
possible.  Tt  wuuld  also  be  in  a  great 
measure  self-acting,  for  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  Irish  landlords  would  give  leases 
to  their  tenants  freek,  when  once  the 
Courts  had  established  a  set  of  precedents ; 
and  it  would  plare  landed  relations,  for  the 
most  part,  on  the  true  footing  of  positive 
contract.  I  deny  altogether  that  it  would  be 
rejected  generally  by  the  tenantry  of  Ireland 
for  I  believe  that  in  the  great  mass  of  in- 
stances they  would  be  SHtislicd  with  fair 
leases,  if  these  liquidated  their  claims,  which 
in  many  cases  would  involve  the  concession 
of  terms  of  considerable  duration.  Never- 
theless, there  are  reasons  against  this  plan 
which  induce  me  to  think  that  it  should  not 
be  adopted.  It  would  suddenly  throw  on 
the  Courts  inquiries  so  multitudinous  and  in- 
tricate that  grave  mistakes  would  be  often 
made ;  and  accordingly,  though  not  unfair 
in  the  aVstract,  it  might  lead  not  seldom  to 
serious  injustice.  It  would  restrict  landlords 
more  than  is  required,  would  treat  the  good 
and  bad  landlord  alike,  and  occasionally  do 
wrong  to  indulgent  men  who  had  let  their 
lands  below  the  proper  value ;  and  so  far  it 
would  abridge  the  lust  rights  of  property 
beyond  what  is  absolutely  necessary.  Above 
all,  it  would  not  bear  the  character  of  a 
final  settlement,  for  though  the  leaseholders 
it  would  create  would  doubtless  usually 
rbtain  renewals,  they  would  not  do  so  in 
many  instances,  and  thus  difuculties  might 
arise  again,  though,  knowing  what  human 
legislation  must  be,  this  objection  is  not,  I 
think,  conclusive.  I  venture  to  suggest 
another  plan,  which^  though  less  intelligible 
on  paper,  and  cert^  inly  not  without  defects, 
would  nevertheless  bo  more  ca^v,  more 
gndual,  and  more  just  in  its  woiking.  and 
would  confirm  more  fully  the  fair  rights  of 
the  tenant,  with  less  interference  with  the 
rights  of  property.  This  plan  is  founded  on 
the  two-fold  principle  of  remedying  the 
mischiefs  of  the  law  in  the  ordinary  mode  of 
tenure  in  Ireland,  of  marshalling  in  favour 
of  the  tenant,  whenever  it  may  be  necessary 
to  de  so,  any  equitable  claims  which  he  may 
possess,  or  to  wnicb  he  mi^ht  be  considered 
entitled,  and  of  thus  vindicating,  when  re- 
quired, the  real  interest  he  might  have  in 
his  holding.  To  explain  this,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  thai  the  vice  of  the  system  of 
tanaDcyatwill — and  I  repeat  I  contemplate 
thii  tyitem  only— ia  that  the  law  permits 


the  fair  rights  of  the  tenant  to  be  abridged 
or  cancelled  by  the  raising  ot  rent  or  summary 
eviction,  thus  rudely  disturbing  his  existing 
possession,  and  confiscating  what  may  be,  in 
truth,  his  property.  In  this  way  the  tenure 
is  reduced  to  a  mere  annual  and  precarious 
title,  for  ever  liable  to  be  extinguished  ;  and 
it  is  owiug  to  this  that  it  fails  to  secure  the 
eqyitable  rights  of  the  ordinary  tenant,  and, 
as  a  rule  for  these,  is  grossly  iniquitous.  It 
must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that 
tenancy  at  will,  so  long  as  the  occupier's 
title  is  not  molested  by  the  raising  of  rent  or 
a  notice  to  quit,  is  in  the  nature  of  a  con- 
tinuing interest;  it,  in  fact,  resembles  an 
indefinite  term,  although  ever  liable  to  be 
cut  short ;  and,  until  detennined,  it  guards 
fairly  enough  any  rights  which  the  tenant 
may  have  acquired,  and  gives  him  reason- 
able enjoyment  of  them.  And  it  is  because 
this  is  so,  and  tenants  at  will  in  Ireland,  in 
the  great  mass  of  instances,  arc  left  in 
peacable  possession  of  t:^eir  lands,  that  on 
the  one  hand  they  have  gradually  acquired 
the  varieiy  of  rights  they  morally  have,  and, 
on  the  other,  that  this  mode  of  tenure,  inju- 
rious as  it  is,  has  been  found  coronatible  with 
the  existence  of  society. 

These  considerations  being  kept  in  siglt, 
I  propose  to  unfold  the  p'an  I  have  mcnticn- 
ed.  I  would  not  alter  the  status  of  tenancy 
at  will,  though  I  would  regard  it  as  what  it 
actually  is — an  interest  carobie  ot  indefi- 
nite continuance  ;  nor  would  I,  so  long  as 
subsisting  tenancies  of  this  description  re- 
mained undisturbed,  interfere  at  all  between 
landl  )rds  and  tenants.  I  would  not  even 
deprive  the  landlord  of  his  powers  of  raising 
rent  and  giving  notice  to  quit,  but,  in  Lord 
Coke's  significant  phrase,  I  would  here  ''hit 
the  bird  in  the  very  eye,"  and  I  would 
compel  a  landlord  seeking  to  assert  these 
rights  to  show  before  the  proposed  tribunal 
that  they  were  compatible  with  the  equitable 
claims  of  the  tenant.  To  vindicate  thoss 
last-mentioned  rights,  the  Legislature  should 
recognize  the  existence  of  Tenant  Eight  as 
a  social  fact,  and  the  equity  of  the  tenant 
in  respect  of  Improvements  ;  and  the  local 
Courts  should  have  full  powers  to  ascertain 
and  appraise  all  claims  of  these  kinds,  on 
6uch  terms  as  should  appear  just,  when  the 
proper  opportunity  aiose,  not  interfering  in 
any  way  until  the  adverse  aotion  of  the 
landlord  hud  induced  the  necessity  of  inter- 
fence.  In  this  way,  in  the  great  mass  of 
cases,  the  ordinary  relations  of  landlord 
and  tenant  would  not  be  touched  by  the  law 
at  all ;  tenancies  at  will  would,  so  to  speak, 
be  prolonged  into  continuous  terms  that 
would  support  the  rights  of  the  tenant 
whatever  taeir  nature,  and  would  give  him 
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legitimate  security^  and  whenever  a  landlord 
attempted  to  impair  or  to  put  an  end  to  the 
subsisting  tenure,  by  the  means  I  have  be- 
fore indieate(J,   he  would  be  forced  to  prove 
that  the  meditated  act  was  consistent  with 
the  interest  of  the  tenant.     In  this  state  of 
things,  if  the  raising  of  rent  or  the  notice  to 
quit,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Court,  clashed 
with  the  custom   of  the   estate,  in  case  it 
were  bound  by  Tenant  Right,  or  if  it  de- 
tracted from  the  title  gained  by  the  tenant 
in  respect  of  improvements— these  matters, 
aa  I    have  before  said,   being  determined 
upon  the   hearing  of  the  cause — the  land- 
lord's proceeding  would  be  defeated,  and 
the   tenancy    would  continue  unimpaired, 
maintaining  all  rights   attached  to  it.      Ii 
may  be  said  confidently  that,  under  these 
conditions,    attempts    unduly    to  interfere 
with  the  tenant's  possession  would  be   ex- 
tremely rare,  that  his  moral  riiihts  would  be 
really  upheld,  that  a  great  step  would  have 
been  made  in  strengthening  tlie  position  o I 
the  occupier,    without  tampering  wrongly 
with  the  claims  of  the  owner.  Yet  I  would 
not  stop  even  here  in  giving  protection  to 
to  the  occupation  of  the  tenant.     Except 
where  Tenant  Right  existed,  and  the  cus- 
tom assured  a  measure  of  compensation, 
I  would    empower  the  Court,    in  cases  in 
which     it     would    sanction    an    eviction 
upon    notice   to    quit,    but    not,   I  think, 
in  any  other  case,  to  adjudge    to  the  ten- 
ant,   over  and  above  claims  in  respect  of 
improvements  or  otherwise,  a  capital  sum 
by  way  of  damages,  the  maximum  to  be 
fixed  by  the  Legislature,  and  to  be  capable 
of  being  reduced  indefinitely,  according  to 
what  should  be  thought  justice.    No  doubt 
it  may   be  urged    that  this  would  be  equi- 
valent to  extending  a  sort  of  Tenant  Right, 
potentially  applicable,,  to  all  estates  not  at 
present  subject  to  such  a  charge,  and  that 
would  thus  violate  the  fair  rights   of  pro- 
perty.   But  the  scheme  is  wholly  different 
m  kind  from  that  of  fastening  an  uniform 
burden  of   Tenant    Right  upon  land  gen- 
erally, and  the  circumstance  that  the  pro- 
posed sum  may,  at  the  option  of  the  Court, 
be    cut    down    to    nothing,    deprives   the 

Eroject  virtually  of  injustice.  It  should 
e  viewed  as  the  means  of  giving  a  ten- 
ant compensation  for  those  results  of 
eviction  of  which  •  Court  of  Conscience 
may  take  notice,  though  it  may  bo  diffi- 
cult to  fix  their  value  precisely,  and  it 
would  be  easy  to  show  that  this  part  of 
the  plan  is  not  without  ample  support 
from  our  law. 

In  this  manner  the  worst  mischiefs  of 
tenaclcy  at  will  in  Ireland  would  disappear, 
and  the  precarious   tenure  would  be  con- 


verted into  a  continuous  oecnpation  hardly 
ever  interrupted,   protecting  and  taking  in 
the  equities  possessed  by  the  occupier  in 
his  holding,  and  charged  with  a  benefit  for 
the  tenant  in  the  exceptional  insta  nee  of 
interruption.      To  fortify  still   more    the 
position  of  the  tenant,  it  might  be  advisable 
to  reverse  the  absurd  and  unjust  presump- 
tion of  law  that  whatever  is  added  to   the 
soil  accrues  to  its  owner,  and  thus  to  estab- 
lish  a  rule  for  the  future  in  favour  of  the 
class  which  almost  necessarily  makes  the 
permanent  additions  to  the  land,  under  the 
small  farm  system  which  prevails  in  Ireland. 
It  will  be  said,  however,   that  under  these 
conditions  the  landlord's  rights  would  be 
unduly  abridged,    and    that    his  authority 
would  be  wrongly  impaired.      I  reply  that 
I  do  not  touch  one  right,  save  those  that  in 
their  arbitrary  exercise  have'  proved  fatal  to 
the  welfare  of  Ireland  ;   and  that  excepting 
the  trifling  fine    to  be    paid  in  the  shape 
of   compensation  to  the    tenant,    in  order 
to  obtain  a  title  to  evict,  I  do  not  lessen 
a  landlord's   property  in  the  least,   taking 
the  term  in   its    legitimate   sense.      It  ia 
necessai'y,  to    make  this    matter  plain,  to 
put  the   scheme    in   its  true   light.      The 
existing  law  of  Ireland   allows  a  landlord 
to  evict  a  tenant  at  will  whenever  a  year's 
rent  is  in   arrear,    subject    only  to  claims 
of  Tenant   Right,    secured    now    by    the 
Ulster  custom  ;  and,  t::ave  as  to  recognizing 
that  custom  in  the  case  of  estates  bound  at 

firesent  by  it,  I  do  not  propose  to  alter  that 
aw,  though  it  might  be  expedient  to  take 
away  a  jurisdiction  from  the  Irish  County 
Courts  which  they  posses?  only  under  a 
recent  statute,  and  confine  it  to  the  Superior 
Courts.  The  existing  law  of  Ireland  allows 
a  landlord  to  sue  a  tenant  at  will  for  waste, 
and  he  certainly  oui'ht  to  retain  this  right, 
with  a  right  to  sue,  but  not  to  evict,  unless 
with  the  sanction  of  the  New  Court,  on 
account  of  subletting  or  subdivision,  except 
where  consent  had  been  given.  In  a  word, 
throughout  the  whole  range  of  relations  and 
rights  subsisting  under  this  tenure,  I  would 
interpose  only  in  two  instances— where  ten- 
ancy at  will  is  so  often  incompatible  with 
the  moral  rights  of  the  tenant— the  raising 
of  rent  and  giving  notice  to  quit ;  and  even 
in  these  I  would  remit  all  questions  as  to 
the  conflicting  claims  of  landlord  and  tenant 
to  the  decision  of  a  competent  tribunal, 
pledged  to  administer  justice  to  its  suitors. 
1  avoid  subjecting  estates  to  a  valuation, 
nor  would  I  reduce  by  one  shilling  the  ex- 
isting rental  of  a  single  landlord,  for  though 
some  lands  in  Ireland  are  rack-rented,  this 
certainly  is  not  commonly  the  case  ;  and  I 
have  never  seen  a  farm  so  rack-rented  but 
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ihat  time  and  indnstrj,  with  a  secure  posses- 
sion, would  before  long  redress  the  balance. 
It  will  be  observed,  too — although  for  the 
future  I  would  foibid  the  unconditional  rise 
of  rent  without  the  permission  of  the  (Jourt 
— I  leave  the  landlord  every  other  real 
right  and  incident  of  property  unimpaired, 
except  that  of  capricious  eviction  ;  and,  as  I 
have  said,  it  might  be  expected,  al- 
though under  the  plan  I  have  sketched  a 
tenant  would  be  assured  ample  protection  in 
cases  in  which  lie  would  be  entitled  to  it, 
that  in  an  overwhelming  majority  of  in- 
stances there  wo-ild  be  no  necessity  for  inter- 
ference. In  short,  if  tenancy  at  will  so 
modified  became  virtually  a  continuous  oc- 
cupation, maintaining  the  legitimate  rights 
of  the  tenant,  it  would  not  be  less  a  legal 
tenure  guaranteeing  the  legitimate  rights  of 
the  landlord. 

By  these  means  I  venture  to  hope,  the 
exigencies  of  the  case  would  be  met  without 
rude  or  violent  change.  The  rights  of  the 
tenant  would  be  vindicated  and  marshalled 
to  suppoit  his  possession;  the  rights  of  the 
landlord  would  be  preserved,  or  modified 
only  to  fall  in  with  justice  ;  and  the  process 
would  be  easy,  elastic,  and  gentle.  The 
custom  of  the  North,  the  Tenaut  Kight  of 
the  South,  and  the  equity  of  the  tenant  to 
improvements  would  be  recognized  and 
would  receive  a  legal  status  ;  claims  under 
these  heads  would  be  ascertained,  defined, 
and  measured  accordmg  to  fact,  and  they 
Avould  be  reni]ered  available  to  assure  the 
title  ot  the  tenant  to  his  holding,  and  would 
enure  wholly  to  his  benefit.  In  this  way  a 
transient  and  precarious  tenure  would  be- 
come practically  almost  a  right  of  occu- 
pancy, safe,  exujpi  in  cases  where  justice 
required,  from  invasion  upon  tlie  part  of 
the  landlord  ;  the  tenant's  position  would 
approach  that  of  a  copyholder  or  a  lessee 
nrder  a  long  term,  and  the  Irish  peasant 
would  at  last  obtnin  the  coveted  boon  of 
security  of  possession.  Placed  under  the 
asgis  of  a  tribunal  armed  with  extensive 
powers  and  backed  by  opinion,  he  would  be 
as  safe  as  he  could  reasonably  expect ;  and 
he  would  feel,  perhaps  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life,  emancipated  from  the  sense  of  ever 
present  thraldom.  Yet  the  end  would  have 
been  gained  without  harsh  disturbance  or 
real  violation  of  the  rights  of  property — in 
fact,  in  the  immense  majority  of  cases, 
things  would  go  on  without  apparent  change; 
the  very  institution  of  the  new  jurisdiction 
would  be  suiiicient  to  throw  a  weight  into 
the  scale  of  the  tenant  that  would  be  uni- 
versally felt ;  and  the  reform,  I  believe 
would  not  atfect  the  good,  while  it  would 
effectually  j-estraiu  the  bad  landlord.    In 


short,  I  think  it  would  adequately  fulfil  the 
conditions  which,  as  I  wrote  long  ago, 
would  be  essential  to  the  solution  of  the 
problem ;  it  would  obliterate  the  mischiefs 
of  tenancy  at  will ;  it  would  respect  the 
legitimate  rights  of  property  ;  it  would  make 
no  wild  innovation  on  law  ;  it  would  fall  in 
with  the  wishes  of  the  Irish  people.  We 
might  fairly  hope  in  this  new  state  of  things 
that  agriculture  in  Irel.ind  would  improve, 
and  that  agrarian  crime  would  greatly 
diminish  ;  nor  is  it  improbable  that  the  lar.d- 
lord  class  would  be  the  first  to  perceive  the 
good  consequences.  Yet  I  should  be  sorry 
to  think  that  a  reform  of  this  kind  would  be 
in  the  nature  of  a  perpetual  seltlement,  or 
aught  but  temporary  and  provisional.  For 
years,  doubtless,  it  would  oe  necessary  that 
the  new  jurisdiction  should  continue ;  and 
probably  as  existing  leases  fell  in,  most 
peasant  iarraers  would  at  first  elect  to  be 
placed  under  its  powerful  protection. 
Nevertheless,  I  trust  the  time  will  come 
when  the  Irish  occupier  would  be  set  free 
from  the  leading-strings  ol  State  interfer- 
ence, and  would  be  able  to  deal  with  his 
superior  independently,  on  the  footing  of 
definite  contract.  To  facilitate  this  object 
the  Legislature  ought  to  remove  legal  diffi- 
culties which  attend  the  enforcing  of  obliga- 
tions in  leases,  and  which,  accordingly,  dis- 
courage the  grant  of  these  iuterests ;  it 
ought  also  to  extend  equitably  the  leasing 
powers  of  limited  owners,  so  that  the  Irish 
occupier  should  have  every  opportunity  of 
acquiring  by  bargain  a  secure  tenure  it  he 
wished  not  to  remain  under  the  tutelage  of 
the  proposed  tribunals,  and  to  treat  with 
his  landlord  as  an  equal.  Every  person  at 
all  familiar  with  the  subject  knows  that  much 
may  be  done  in  this  direction. 

In  dealing  with  this  question  it  may  be 
observed  that,  in  order  to  justify  the  plan  I 
suggest,  I  assume  that  in  an  immense  num- 
ber of  cases  the  equity  of  the  tenant  in 
respect  of  improvements  would  entitb  him 
to  a  real  interest  in  liis  holding.  It  will  be 
observed,  too,  that  I  treat  this  equity  as 
virtually  a  subsisting  right,  and  that,  there- 
fore, itnecessatily  includes,  not  only  future, 
but  past  improvements  ;  these  last,  how- 
ever, to  be  estimated  only  under  proper 
checks  and  limitations.  As  this  is  the  very 
essence  ol  the  scheme,  I  wish  to  say  a  word 
or  two  on  the  subject.  It  will  be  at  once 
admitted  that  the  tenant  in  Ireland  ought 
to  have  a  property  in  future  improvements ; 
and  if,  as  I  have  ventured  to  suggest,  the 
presumption  of  law  shall  be  reversed,  and 
things  permanently  added  to  the  freehold 
shall  be  deemed  hereafter  to  belong  to  the 
occupier,  there  would  be  no  great  difficulty 
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in  determining  prospectively  what  should  be 
tenant's  improvements.  But  it  will  be 
argued  that  it  would  be  unjust  to  take  past 
improvements  into  accouut  and  to  raise 
thereby  an  equity  for  the  tenant ;  and  the 
changes  will  be  rung  on  retrospective  enact- 
ments without  a  clenr  perception  of  the 
subject.  Yet  the  question  really  is,  not  of 
doing  anything  inherently  unfair,  which  is 
the  objection  to  retroactive  laws,  but  of  re- 
cognizing a  vested  right  of  property  which 
ought  to  have  been  recognized  long  ago, 
and  of  giving  it  its  legitimate  status.  In 
this  sense  many  and  noble  precedents  exist 
for  measuics  of  a  retrosp2ctivc  character. 
The  petition  of  Right,  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
the  decisions  which  set  copyholders  free, 
which  emancinate  estates  by  common  re- 
coveries, and  which  vindicated  for  the 
mortgager  his  equity  of  rtdemption  in  the 
land — all  these  great  and  comprehensive 
reforms,  which  went  to  the  very  roots  of 
society,  interfered  with  an  existing  order  of 
things,  and  necessarily  had  a  relation  to  the 
past ;  and,  in  truth,  every  judgment  of  a 
Court  which  modifies  a  subsisting  interest 
has,  and  must  have,  a  similar  tendency. 
Yet  it  will  be  seen  that,  under  the  plan  I 
propose,  though  the  Legislature  would  dis- 
tinctly acknowledge  thu  title  of  the  occu- 
pier to  past  improvements,  it  might  well 
happen  that  the  intended  tribunals  would 
not  often  be  called  upon  to  inquire  into 
rights  of  this  kind,  and  thus  to  deal  retro- 
spectively with  them,  since  these  powers 
would  not  be  culled  into  being  until  a  land- 
lord assailed  a  tenant's  interest.  By  what 
criterion  to  ascertain  and  measure  the 
worth  of  claims  of  this  class— of  course, 
under  just  restrictions  and  safeguards — is 
certainly  not  a  very  easy  question.  It  has 
been  argued,  with,  great  ingenuity,  that  the 
true  test  wonld  be  the  price  of  the  goodwill 
which,  subject  to  the  existing  rent,  would 
be  given  by  a  purchaser  to  the  occupier, 
adopting  thus  u  Tenant  Right  standard. 
This  would  be  one  basis  of  calculation,  and 
in  many  cnses  wou'd  be  a  sound  one  ;  but  I 
am  disposed  to  think  it  might  be  possible  to 
arrive  at  a  more  exact  conclusion,  at  least 
in  a  considerable  number  of  instances.  The 
tenant,  provided  his  right  were  made  out, 
should  be  entitled  to  charge  for  the  existing 
value  of  what  may  be  called  apparent  im- 
provements— such  as  houses,  farm  buildings, 
and  the  like  ;  and  with  respect  to  non- 
apparent  improvements — such  as  reclaiming 
waste  land,  draining,  or  fencing — he  should 
be  entitled  to  charge  for  their  value  upon  a 
scale  determined  by  considering  the  benefit 
done  to  the  estate  for  a  certain  period,  re- 
gard being  had  to  the  mode  «f  cultivation 


be  had  pursued,  and  not  to  an  ideal  mode, 
and  by  taking  into  account  his  own  outlay. 
After  all,  however,  the  question  would 
be  one  of  fact,  degree,  and  reasonable 
evidence. 

Such  is  the  scheme  I  venture  to  submit 
for  a  reform  of  the  system  of  occupation  in 
Ireland,  it  is  no  doubt  liable  to  the  objec- 
tion that  it  would  create  a  novel  jurisdic- 
tion, and  I  am  conscious  that  it  has  other 
defects.  Nevertheless,  I  think  it  is  in  the 
right  direction,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  not 
useless.  I  turn  to  consider  the  land  system 
of  Ireland  upon  the  side  of  ownership.  As 
wo  have  seen  already,  it  may  be  expedient 
to  aflFord  facilities  for  the  voluntary  aliena- 
tion of  a  certain  amount  of  landed  property 
in  Ireland.  As  we  have  seen,  too,  Mr. 
Brlght's  plan  contains  the  germs  of  a  good 
measure,  though  faulty  in  details  of  import- 
ance. Mr,  Bright  proposes  that  absentees 
should  be  encouraged  to  sell  their  estates  ; 
that  the  State  should  enter  into  the  manage- 
ment of  them,  having  first  paid  oflF  the  ori- 


ginal 


owners,  and  that  the  tenants  should 


ultimately  acquire  the  fee  by  paying  the 
purchasd-money  in  instalments  added  to  the 
rents.  It  would  be,  I  think,  unwise  and 
invidious  to  restrict  this  measure  to  ab- 
sentees, some  of  whom  are  exceedingly  good 
landlords,  or  to  make  any  distinction  cf 
class  whatever ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  Mr. 
Bright's  plan  exposes  the  Exchequer  to 
serious  loss,  lays  no  conditions  upon  those 
who  would  derive  a  large  prospective  ad- 
^  antage,  and  does  not  give  them  the  healthy 
stimulus  to  industry  that  would  be  so  desir- 
able. I  would  suggest  that  Mr.  Bright's 
scheme  ought  to  extend  indiflPerently  to  all 
landlords  who  thought  proper  to  avail  them- 
selves of  it ;  and  the  result  probably  would 
be,  that,  by  a  kind  of  natural  selection,  Ire- 
land would  be  gradually  freed  from  those 
landlords  unhappily  of  no  us3  to  her.  I 
think,  also,  that  in  no  instance  ought  the 
State  to  negotiate  for  an  estate  unless  the 
tenantry  were  prepared  to  advance,  say, 
one-fifth  of  the  price  ;  in  order  to  give  the 
nation  security,  to  guarantee  the  payment 
ot  the  rents  that  would  be  the  fund  to  dis- 
charge the  four-fifths  advanced  by  the  State 
to  the  former  owner,  and  to  quicken  the 
energies  of  the  tenant  purchasers,  who 
would  prize  doubly  that  which  had  cost  them 
dearly.  Nor  would  this  operate  as  a  serious 
check  on  the  contemplated  alienation  of 
land,  for  the  farmeis  of  Ireland  have  millions 
idle  that  would  be  available  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  nor,  if  necessary,  would  they  find  it 
difficult  to  borrow.  Subject,  howe/er,  to 
modifications  like  these,  I  believe  that  Mr. 
Bright's  project  for  the  tormation  of  a  pea- 
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sant  proprietarj  in  Ireland  is,  under  existing 
circumstances,  one  of  true  wisdom.    It  is 
easy  to  point  out  the  economic  objections, 
to  saj  that  the  State  ought  in  no  instance  to 
undertake  a  land  agency,  even  on  a  limited 
scale  ;  to  assert  that  subdivision  would  be 
the  result,  as,  to  some  extent,  it  probably 
would ;  to  maintain,  as,  I  think,  is   partly 
true,  that  the  Irishman  has  not  the  same 
eagerness  as   the  Englishman  for  freehold 
ownership.     Nevertheless,  in  my  judgment, 
it  should  be   an  object  of  high  Imperial 
policy  to  pledge  a  not  inc  )nsiderable  num- 
oer  of  the  occupiers  of  the  soil  in  Ireland  to 
the  cause  of  order,  by  giving  them  th o  status 
of  owners  of  land,  and  thus  to  break  the  re- 
volutionary wave  which  is  menacing  pro- 
perty, and  that  without  doing  injustice  to 
any   one  and  through  a  purely  voluntary 
process.     The  measure  would  be  also  ex- 
pedient in  the  North,  as  probably  it  would 
enable  many  farmers  to  acquire  the  freehold 
of   estates   in  which  the   dominion  of  the 
proprietor  had  been  seriously  impaired  by 
the   custom  of  Ulster,  especially  when  this 
should  have  been  made  law-worthy.     It  is 
unnecessary  to  say  that  the  effects    of   a 
scheme  which  would  open   to  the  Irish  ten- 
ant a  prospect  of  possibly  becoming  an 
owner  of  land  would  extend  far  beyond  those 
actually  benefitted. 

I  can   only   hint  at    the  supplementary 
measures  that  ought,  I  think,  to  be  kept  in 

sight  in  a  settlement  of  the  Irish  Land  Ques- 1  mate  and  unwise  practice  has  done  some- 
tion.  The  extreme  wetness  of  the  climate  j  thing  to  prolong  the  traditional  dislike  of 
of  Ireland  and  the  singular  configuration  of  i  the  institutions  and  laws  of  tbe  State  that 
the  island — a  low  watershed  and  a  coast   lingers  in  the  hearts  of  the  Irish  peasantry. 

For  the  rest,  much  may  be  done  indirectl 


"  fixed  rent "  which  is  beard  so  loudly  in 
some  counties.  It  might  also  be  worth  con- 
sidering whether  the  State,  taking  proper 
precautions,  might  not  lend  generally  to 
tenants  as  well  as  to  landlords  under  the 
Acts  for  improving  land  property;  the 
benefit  of  such  advances  would  bo  great, 
and  there  need  be  no  difficulty  as  to  the  se- 
curity. I  might  stop  here  ;  but  as  the 
Land  Question  is  a  political  and  social  ques- 
tion, I  would  finally  glance  at  it  from  this 
point  of  view.  Wo  may  reasonably  expect 
that  a  just  reform  of  the  laws  relating  to 
land  in  Ireland  will  greatly  diminish  agrarian 
disorder ;  but  we  must  not  suppose  that  any 
Act  of  Parliament  will,  as  if  by  magic, 
conjure  away  a  spirit  that  has  long  exercised 
a  baleful  influence.  We  ought  to  endeavour 
to  root  agrarianism  out,  and  I  believe  it  will 
be  generally  admitted  that  the  machinery 
for  this  purpose  in  Ireland  is  not  of  tbe  most 
efficient  kind.  Mny  not  something  be  done 
in  this  matter  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the 
executive  Government;  and  is  a  military 
police  the  proper  agent  to  cope  with  a 
stealthy  combination  ?  On  the  other  hand, 
I  may  be  allowed  to  express  a  hope  that  the 
time  has  passed  away  when  the  force  of  the 
Crown  shall  be  employed  to  vindicate  rights 
of  property,  when  the  agents  of  criminal 
justice  in  Ireland  shall  be  made  bailiflk,  in 
the  interest  of  landlords,  for  the  execution 
of  the  civil  process  of  tiie  law.  This  illegiti- 


line  of  hills,  rendering  the  course  of  several 
large  rivers  sluggish,  and  making  their  val- 
leys liable  to  floods — cause  the  soil  to  be 
charged  with  superfluous  moisture,  and  a 
considerable  area  to  be  injured  ;  and  a  good 
system  of  arter.al  drainage,  to  open  outfalls 
for  thorough  draining,  is  one  of  the  chief 
material  wants  of  the  country.  This  great 
work  should  be  done  under  the  supreinten- 
dencc  and  contiol  of  the  State — indeed,  it 
could  not  be  done  otherwise  ;  but  the  Ex- 
chequer ought  not  to  be  at  the  charge,  it 
should  be  distributed  over  the  districts  bene- 
fitted. It  would,  moreover,  be  very  advis- 
able if,  as  we  may  assume,  the  State  must 
interfere  between  Irish  landlords  and  ten- 
ants, that  the  whole  of  Ireland  should  be 
revalued  and  a  fair  standard  be  set  up,  by 
which,  approximately,  to  measure  her  rental. 
The  present  valuation  is  extremely  imper- 
fect ;  it  is  much  too'  low  lor  the  fine  grass 
lands,  tbe  mouutain  pastures,  and  the  rich 
tracts  generally,  though  tolerably  fair  for 
the  light  corn  lands;  and  its  inequalities 
have  oontribnted  to  excite  that  cry  for  a 


irectly 
by  a  kindly,  generous,  yet  firm  policy  ;  by 
fostering  and  promoting  sound  opinions,  by 
recogn-siug  frankly  the  legitimate  instincts 
and  sentiments  of  the  Irish  race,  to  win  the 
affections  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  to  efface 
evil  memories  of  the  pivst,  to  blend  Ireland 
indissolubly  with  the  Empire.     It  is  not  for 
me,  however,  to  dwell  upon  this;  I  conclude 
with  one  or  two  gene.ul  remarks.  It  may  be 
affirmed  confidently  that  the  coming  Session 
will  witness  a  thorough,  yet  equitable  settle- 
ment of  this  most  serious  and  momentous 
question,      It  is  in  the  interest  of  England, 
for  she   cannot  afford  to  have  Ireland  her 
reproach  and  her  weakness ;  and  they  know 
nothing  of  Englishmen   who  imagine  that 
when  their  minds  have  been  awakened  to  tbe 
sense  of  a  national  grievance,  they  will  not 
earnestly  and  quickly  remove  it.     It  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  great  class  of  the  Irish 
tenantry,   at  present    without   rights   they 
ought  to  have,  kept  in  a  state  of  unfair  de- 
pendence, vexed,  angry,  irritated,  and  dis- 
contented,  too.  commonly  charged  in   one 
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mass  with  crime,  too  prone  to  listen  to  the 
false  teaching  of  ignorance,  unscrupulous- 
ness,  or  malignant  taction.  Above  all,  it  is 
in  the  interest  of  the  landlords  of  Ireland, 
who  must  be  aware  of  the  peril  to  their 
order  of  the  present  state  of  things;  who 
now  have  a  chance  atfordod  them  of  regain- 
ing some  portion  at  least  of  '.heir  lost  in- 
fluence or  they  will  take  part  honourably  in 
a  work  of  justice  ;  who  can  no  morn  prevent 
the  inevitable  change  than  a  broken  dike 
can  arrest  the  tide,  but  on  whose  attitude  it 
may  largely  depend  whether  reform  shall  be 
a  message  of  peace  or  a  triumph  of  class 
and  political  party.  I  cannot  doubt  that  if 
a  just  course  bo  taken,  if  th3  relations  be- 
tween the  landed  classes  of  Ireland  be  set 
on  a  sound  basis,  the  immediate  conse- 
quences for  good  will  be  great,  the  ultimate 
consequences  fruitful  of  blessings  to  a  long 
distracted  country.  Yet — and  this  ought  to 
be  borne  in  mind,  for  it  is  the  lesson  of  all 
history — let  us  not  expect  that  any  single 
measure  will  work  a  sudden  transformation 


of  Ireland,  that  any  reform  of  the  Land 
System  will  at  once  cancel  the  ills  of  the 
past  and  put  an  end  to  all  evil  passions  and 
recollections.  The  traces  of  these  things 
will  remain ;  to  obliterate  them  statesman- 
ship must  rely  on  the  influences  of  Time 
and  just  Government ;  the  process  must  be 
gradual,  and  may  be  tlow.  Nevertheless, 
that  is  no  reason  why  a  great  and  good  work 
should  not  be  accomplished ;  why,  in  the 
noble  phrase  of  our  ancient  l^w,  -'Right 
should  not  be  done"  in  this  matter;  and  we 
may  hope  that  Ireland  will,  in  our  day, 
prove  by  her  conduct  how  true  was  the  re- 
mark of  a  keen  but  unfriendly  critic  at  the 
beginning  of  the  i7th  century: — '-There  is 
no  nation  of  people  under  the  sun  that  doth 
love  equal  and  indifferent  justice  better  than 
the  Irish,  or  will  rest  better  satisfied  with  the 
executing  thereof,  although  it  be  against 
themselves,  so  as  they  may  have  the  protec- 
tion and  benefit  of  the  law  when  up?n  just 
cause  they  do  desire  it." 
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